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UBS AND 4-H CLUBS MAKE NEW FLAGS FOR A NEW ERA 
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MINNEAPOLIS-MOLINE U TRACTOR, factory-built to use LP 
gas, gives you positive assurance of realizing all the advan- 
tages offered by LP gas fuel—butane or propane or a mix- 
ture of both...SMOOTHER PERFORMANCE... MORE PowER 
. .. GREATER Economy! 


MORE POWER OUTPUT—The high anti-knock rating of 100 
octane plus fuel permits a high compression ratio. Ask your 
dealer for facts. LP gas steps up the horsepower of the 
already powerful U about 10 per cent. Since MM factory- 
built LP gas tractors have high compression and cold mani- 
folds, more power is realized and fuel consumption is cut 
to the very minimum. 


EVEN LONGER ENGINE LIFE than usual on the already famous, 
long lived MM U tractor. Because LP gas is a dry gas it 
burns clean and eliminates carbon deposit and crankcase 
dilution . . . lubricating oil lasts several times as long due to 
less contamination, washing of lube oil from cylinder walls 
is eliminated and uniform bearing pressures are maintained 
because of the longer power impulse. Vibration is also 
lessened and the tractors run much cooler. 


GREATER ECONOMY in maintenance costs is realized with 
all MM LP gas powered tractors and it is a fact that these 
tractors are great money savers, especially in areas where 
LP gas prices are favorable. 


MM LP GAS TRACTORS ARE SAFE — Factory-equipped with 
special cylinder heads, special carburetors, ond apesieh 
tanks heavily built to resist pressure with a safety pop-off 
valve which meets the requirements of all states, 


UNI-MATIC POWER is available as extra equipment and 
gives you smooth, accurate, hydraulic control of mounted or 
pull-behind tools. It features a double-acting jack with ex- 
clusive safety lockout, constant running engine-driven 
pump, and break-away couplings. 


See your friendly MM dealer for the complete facts on 
MM LLP gas tractors available in Universal and Standard 
models. Four kinds of power are available on these tractors: 
drawbar, power take-off, belt, and Uni-Matic. Ask your 
dealer or write us for additional literature on the first 
factory-built LP gas tractors. 
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Wedge-Grip Action 


Note how Goodyear SuPER-SuRE- 

Grip lugs are set closer together 

the shoulder than at the center—don’t 

are out as in most tires. Result: soil is 

vedged between SuPER-SuRE-GRiP lugs, giv- 
Ing a stronger, firmer grip. 


Straight-Bar Lugs 


Because Goodyear’s husky lugs 

are set straight as a ruler, they 
give more gripping surface than lugs that 
toe in. Result: Surer-Sure-Grips give full- 
lug pull for their full length and depth— 
“the greatest pull on earth”! 
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Self-Cleaning 
O-P-E-N C-E-N-T-E-R 
Only Goodyear gives you this 
O-P-E-N C-E-N-T-E-R design with even- 
balanced, equal-size, wedge-grip lugs—with 
no mud-collecting hooks. Result: more even 
pull, smoother ride, longer wear! 


Yet you pay nothing extra for Super-Sure-Grip—the tire 
that pulls where others won’t, makes your tractor work better! 


GOODFYEAR 


Super-Sure-Grip Tractor Tires 


you'll like “THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD” -— Every Sunday — ABC Network 


Super-Sure-Grip—T. M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohie 




























































Hydraulic Lift Model Mower— 
now available. Adds even great- 
er convenience for raising or 
lowering cutter bar. Permits 
positive, easy control of sickle 
at varied heights from ground. 





New Idea All-Steel Wagon. 
Smooth and light running; rub- 
ber-tired to absorb jolts. Adapt- 
able for haying and all other 
farm hauling. Strong, sturdy, 
completely safe. 





New Idea All-Purpose Elevator. 





Handles baled hay — ear corn, 
small grain, filled sacks, crates 
—easier, faster and at lowest 
possible cost. Ruggedly built. 
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that’s why a New pea is a good idea! 


You’re hitched in a hurry, on the job 
faster—when you team up your tractor 
with a NEW IDEA Mower. And you 
work less to get more work done. No 
wrestling with stubborn levers to lift 
or lower cutter bar. Power take-off 
takes care of that. No fighting the steer- 
ing wheel at every corner. Sharp turns 
come easy for this highly flexible mower. 


But easy handling is only half the story! 
You’re sure of smoother, steady mowing 
in toughest going. There’s extra protec- 
tion at every point of wear. Automatic 
safety release guards against accidental 


breakage. Your NEW IDEA Mower 
lighter in weight . . 


is 


. Surer in traction 


. . built to take a lot of pounding over 


a lot of years. 


NEW IDEA Haying Machines—like all 
other NEW IDEA Farm Equipment — 
require least “time out,” lowest up-keep. 
Look them over at your local NEW 
IDEA dealer’s. You'll readily see why 
any NEW IDEA is a good idea. Mail 


coupon for free illustrated folders. 
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panda ...... gander 


and there is a powerful difference, too, 
‘between gasoline and “ETHYL?” gasoline! 


e Wettlin, 
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When you see the familiar yellow-and-black ‘“‘Ethyl’’ emblem 
on a pump, you know you are getting this better gasoline. 
“Ethyl” antiknock fluid is the famous ingredient that steps up 
power and performance. Ethyl Corporation, New York 17, N. Y. 

















der the 
ressive 


Other products sold under the “Ethy\” trade-mark: salt cake...ethylene dichloride...sodium (metallic) ...chlorine (liquid)...ofl soluble dye...benzene hexachloride (technical) 





O powerful it brings in your favorite programs from those 
faraway stations with ease — sharp and clear! So powerful it 
actually outperforms many consoles! You get wonderful tone, 
new freedom from interference and dependable performance. 
Illuminated slide-rule dial for easy, accurate tuning. Big G-E 
Dynapower speaker, built-in antenna. In rich mahogany plastic 


(shown above) or lovely ivory plastic cabinet 


..- both at the same low price! 


$3295" 


General Electric Company, Electronics Park, Syracuse, New York 


GENUINE MAHOGANY 


Another wonderful G-E value. De- 
luxe table radio veneered exclusively 
in choice, striped, genuine mahog- 
any. Hand-rubbed to a satin finish. 
Tops in tone and all-round perform- 
ance! Ask for Model 410. 


$4295 


*Slightly higher West and South, subject to change without notice. 


Gu con po yt 
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IRST of all this month we extend 

hearty congratulations to the six 
newly named Master Farm Families 
of Georgia—named by the Georgia 
Extension Service and The Progres- 
sive Farmer: 

Mr. and Mrs. A. L. Faulkner, Jas- 
per County, who started as share- 
croppers. Today they own 1,250 
acres on which can be found one of 
the best livestock farms in the state. 
Milk comes first. Beef and chickens 
also have a place. As a leader, Mr. 
Faulkner is nationally known among 
dairy folks. 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry Blitch, who 
join five other families, previously 
recognized, to make Bulloch the most 
distinguished Master Farm Family 
county in America. Mr. Blitch now 
owns 1,118 acres, has an unusual 
record of promoting to land owner- 
ship families who work with him. 

Mr. and Mrs. R. D. McNeill, Sum- 
ter County, who have made an out- 
standing record as community, 
church, and county leaders. They 
operate 300 acres, are taking their 
two sons into partnership with them. 

Mr. and Mrs. William Houser 
Davidson, Peach County, worthy 
successors to Mr. Davidson’s father 
and Master Farmer, the late “Uncle 
Joe” Davidson. Mr. Davidson now 
operates the family acres (1,328) 
along with 255 of his own. He has 
distinguished himself as a leader in 
soil conservation. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. R. Porter and Mr. 
and Mrs. W. A. Meadows, Bleckley 
County, a remarkable team in a very 
prosperous farming area. As kinfolks 
and neighbors with adjoining farms, 
they have worked together, learned 
from each other, and moved ahead 
together. Both started as tenants. Six 
Porter sons and daughters and four 
Meadows sons and daughters are 
adding luster to the records of their 
parents. The Meadows own 850 
acres, the Porters 950. 


Special congratulations are also 
extended this month to: 

E. V. Smith, newly named dean 
of the College of Agriculture and di- 
rector of the Experiment Station of 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute. A na- 
tive of Dale County and a 1928 
graduate of API, Dr. Smith did fur- 
ther work at Iowa State College. He 
has given practically all of his adult 
life to the service of Alabama farm 
folks. He has worked directly with 
Dean Funchess since 1944. 

M. J. Funchess, retiring dean and 
director at Auburn who becomes 
dean-emeritus. Prof. Funchess came 
to Auburn in 1909, became dean and 
director in 1924. Under his leader- 
ship, the Alabama system of substa- 
tions has been outstanding in the 
country. He has probably also trained 
as many or more leading agronomists 
in the United States today than any 
other man. 

A. S. Hunnicutt, Sr., Bulloch Coun- 
ty, for having won Georgia’s 1950 
five-acre cotton contest with 15,093 
pounds of seed cotton. Mr. Hunni- 
cutt got 32 bales on 20 acres. In 


This Month and Later 


> —By H. I. West. 



















































1949 he made 90 bales on 75 acres, | 4d 
in 1948, 40 bales on 32 acres. Newly — ( 
named Master Farmer W. A. Mead- ' 
ows won this state contest in 1949, © 


The Georgia Cottonseed Crushers © 
Association, working with the ex- / 

tension service, for the stimulus it } 
has given to better cotton methods | 
by supporting the 5-acre contest pro- 
gram. In 1950 Georgia passed Ala- 
bama in per acre yield of lint for the 
first time in many years. Dec. 1 fig- | 
ure was Georgia 227, Alabama 209. 


Did Mr. Niven’s article last 





month get you interested in rabbit- ATC 
eye blueberries? You can get plants Hi LIP 
from W. T. Brightwell, associate hor- 

ticulturist, Georgia Coastal Plain Ex- ND 


periment Station, Tifton, as follows: 





Plants, 

Each Variety Price Each 
BER isk sisanarstiekstissacenstaang $1.00 
RE eee mee, MEE UD .90 

BE ch becsissaciasiteadcack:sdeap es 80 
IN as ctkstes <steicvaeddcaniauupetcks 70 
BONED ak sis. Subd casdabendegnvsed 60 
I cos Sakcoisohascvesabuaiienre 55 
SE cccessenins sansodbadusii’ 50 


Varieties available are Clara, Cal- 
laway, and Myers. | 


ruary issue include: 

A Master Farm Family: The Henry 
Blitches—By Otis Copeland. 

Hybrid Corns Are Worth Their Cost 


Features to look for in our Feb- " 















In Cotton, the Sky Is the Limit—By 
George H. King. 

Prosperity on 78 Acres—By Kermit 
Tucker. 

Fight Forest Fires—By Paul Schoen. 

Renting Bees—By Alexander Nunn. 

Prosperous Texas—By Paul W. Chap- 
man. 


Our Cover: New Flags 


for a New Era 


I 
* 


ressive Farmer. 






HEN we asked L. P. Watson to 

make a kodachrome for our Jan- 
uary cover showing 4-H’ers and home 
demonstration club members making 
a new United Nations flag, it sound- 
ed easy enough. But before Mr. Wat- 
son finally achieved the beautiful ef- 
fect you see on our cover, he had to 
send telegrams, place phone calls to 
Washington, study rules and regula- 
tions governing the display of flags, | 
and take many different “shots.” See 
“A Flag of World Peace” (29). 





















































JAMES LEE OF VIRGINIA SAYS: 


re 


na 
Y 






ATCH ON 
SLIP IN PIN 
AND GO 


Cal- 






“SURPRISED AT THE POWER AND 
WORK DONE BY THE CASE ‘VAC 





"With the ‘VAC’ and mounted plow I plowed 
under trash so dense a man couldn’t walk 
through it,” continues Mr. Lee. “I have a 
10-inch hammer mill, and that takes power 
—well, the ‘VAC’ has it.” 

The low-cost “VAC” is the only tractor 
with Eagle Hitch. It hooks up to Latch-On 
implements in a minute—without your leav- 
ing tractor seat. Working on new principles, 
this 3-point hitch holds plows and other 
Latch-On implements close to uniform depth 
in uneven ground. New hydraulic control 
acts instantly, any time, moving or standing. 


IN TENNESSEE J. R. HAWKINS SAYS: 


a Ws = BEST TRACTOR IN 


- Cost 


-ermit ’ / y | 


shoen. | 
inn. —— 


Chap- yo10W = 


igs 


er 


i 


Cc. D. SALLEY OF TEXAS SAYS: 


"NO OTHER TRACTOR COMPARES 


WITH MY CASE 4-5 PLOW ‘LA 


“Farming rice, I have used different makes of tractors. My Case ‘LA’ tractors 
out-perform any others I have ever used. They seem to have that ‘extra’ power 
tson to 80 necessary at times,” says C. D. Salley, Jr. 
ur Jan- Long famous for brilliant performance and amazing durability with low-cost 
i home liquid fuels, the mighty Model “LA” is now available factory-equipped for LPG 


making 


ce fuele—butane and propane. Case dealers can install LPG equipment on “LA” 
r. Wat- tractors now in use. In the Case Model “LA” you get cool-running spun-in rod 
iful ef- bearings, easy to adjust through side covers . . . oil-cushioned clutch, sealed 
had to against dust . . . double-life differential and final drive . . . triple-life steering gear. 
There are 21 great tractors in the Case line—four sizes and many models to 
f flags, fit every acreage, every crop system. All are built for ENDURANCE, to give 
's.” See you low upneny and long use from your investment. See your Case dealer. 


calls to 
regula- 


). 








neighbor’s Case ‘DC’ was why 
I wanted this tractor. I have no 
words to evaluate it fully in de- 
sign, power, durability.” And 
he adds, “I also have a Case 
‘JA’ harrow. It cuts extra good 
and the design is the best I 


have seen.” 


Larger than the “VAC” and 

. closely similar to the 3-plow 

Model “DC” is the 2-plow 

“SC.” Both have heavy-duty 

engines with lugging power to 

pull through tough spots, save 
much gear shifting. 











“Seeing performance of my © 
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GET FULL STANDS 
WITH CASE PLANTERS 


. Silin 
frets 


~ 


All-purpose runner planter for cotton, corn, 
other crops. Mounted on Masterframe of “VAC” 
tractor. Hydraulic control. Case fertilizer attach- 
ments, available for most planter models, feed 
pe 0c over a ) wide variety of | rates. 





Narrow-row planter, hydraulically controlled, 
mounted on “SC” tractor. Low seed boxes, in- 
clined seed plates and depth-control bands on 
disk furrow-openers give accurate drop and 
covering. Four and 6-row sizes. 





Corn and cotton planter, runner type, mounted 
on cultivator frame of the 3-plow “DC” tractor. 
Case also builds 2 and 4-row planters for rear 
of tractor, as well as buster-type planters. 








Four-row tool-bar lister on “DC” tractor.Gauge 
wheels govern depth, lift clear when entire lister 
raises by hydraulic control. Same tool bar takes 
buster planter, stiff and spring-shank tillers. 


Get latest tractor catalog, implement folders. 
Mark machines that interest you; write others 
ee Ce Om arn a ees, 


0D Low-cost 2-plow “VAC” tractor, 
Latch-On implements 

CO Larger 2-plow “SC” 0 4-5 plow “LA” 

D 3-plow “DC” tractor (© Tractor planters 








STATE. 
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Never neglect a 
cut finger 





The tiniest injury can become in- 
fected. Never take a chance! 


Always use BAND-AID*—the only 
adhesive bandage that gives you all 
this protection: 





Sure-stick 
adhesive 


Stay-neat edges 
Super-absorbent 
gauze pad 


Safety-sealed envelopes 
with easy-to-open 
tear string 


@ 100% STERILE 








Caution: Not all adhesive band- 
ages are BAND-AID.Only Johnson 
& Johnson makes BAND-AID— 
used by more families and doctors 
than all other brands combined. 


Always look for the 
name on the box 


BAND-AID 


ADHESIVE BANDAGES 


| 


\ 
BAND-AID MEANS MADE BY 





— 














Visits With Farm Folks 


By Alexander Nunn 


N recent weeks we've seen three 

fine examples of how town and 
country cooperation works and what 
it can mean. Kiwanis annual Farm- 
er’s Night at Tifton, Ga., brought in 
leading farmers from a half dozen 
nearby counties. Special honors went 
to Tift County’s 4-H corn champion, 
R. A. Wilson, Jr., (163 bushels on his 
acre); FFA corn champion Jones 
Ponder with 98 
bushels, and cham- 
pion fat barrow 
raiser, Warren Mar- 
chant. 

Next came the 
annual banquet of 
the Greenville, Ala., 
Kiwanis Club hon- 
oring 4-H and FFA 
boys in the coun- 
ty’s “More Corn per Acre” contest. 
In spite of a very bad corn year, 47 
boys made 60 to 98 bushels per acre; 
51 made 40 to 57 bushels; 34 more 
made from 20 to 39 bushels. Four- 
H’er Raymond Burt led with 98 
bushels. In 1949, Butler County’s 
average corn yield was 21 bushels; 
it was much less in 1950. 

At Gainesville, Ga., on Dec. 13, 
Kiwanis-Rotary celebrated their thir- 
teenth annual 4-H Club Achievement 
Day. Farmers, county and _ school 
officials joined with civic club mem- 
bers in honoring boys and girls for 
outstanding work in many types of 
projects. Later in the day we saw 
Hall County’s USDA Council in ac- 
tion. They're finding new ways to 
help farmers with all farm workers 
pulling together. 


Mr. Nunn 


Cold weather didn’t keep vet- 
erans and their families from turning 
out for Achievement Day in Coffee 
County, Ala. Head Teacher James 
F. Martin could point to 52 Jersey 
bulls brought into the county with 26 
more coming and 23 hog-breeding 
projects which have divided 598 gilts 





and boars among trainees with 75 
pigs then in the projects. Of 800 
veterans trained or in training, 40 
per cent now own their own farms 
compared with 5 per cent when the 
program began in 1946. District 
Supervisor L. L. Sellers reported that 
7,000 veterans in the state have 
bought farms since they enrolled in 
the training program. 


“What was the greatest prog- 
ress your classes made in 1950?” As- 
sistant Managing Editor H. O. Coffey 
asked Fred Wellborn, head veterans’ 
teacher in Jackson County, Ala. 

Mr. Wellborn answered, “Every 
veteran has at least 1 acre of ryegrass 
and clover, 1 acre of oats and vetch, 
and 1 acre of permanent pasture. 
Home ownership now stands at 65 
per cent of the 465 enrolled.” 


The occasion was annual “Achieve- 
ment Day” in Scottsboro last fall. 
The same story was duplicated when 
Mr. Coffey went to Lamar County’s 
“big day” for veteran trainees. Pas- 
tures are getting major attention, 
along with hogs and beef cattle. Four 
years ago home ownership was less 
than 20 per cent of those enrolled. 
Today it is close to 70. All homes 
have been screened and 550 sanitary 
toilets installed. 

“I guess I’m proudest of the way 
the vets are going for improved pas- 
tures and the spread of Ladino clov- 
er-Kentucky 31 fescue,” said Hunter 
E. Smith, head teacher. 


In Houston County, Ga., Master 
Farmer. Floyd Tabor told us that 
spraying cotton for insects seemed 
to him to be working fine, particular- 
ly on young cotton. It was hard, he 
said, to get large cotton completely 
covered. Across the line in Peach 
County, County Agent R. P. Swan 
remarked that quite a few tried 
spraying in their county in 1950 and 

(Continued on page*96) 





W. Chapman of Georgia. 


every progressive farmer. 


every one of them. 





An All-Year “Salute to the 
Progress of the South” 


In extending greetings and best wishes for the New Year, our editors 
take pleasure in announcing a remarkable year-round series of ar- 
ticles beginning in this issue. This is a series on the states of the 
South by one of the South’s greatest agricultural leaders, Dr. Paul 


This month, he gives us the story of North Carolina. Next month 
Texas; in March, Florida; in April, Kentucky. Louisiana will follow 
in May. In every issue throughout the entire year there will be an 
article about some one of the Southern states. 


We bring you this series as “A Salute to the Progress of the South.” 
You will be amazed at the startling and gratifying gains made in 
recent years. Even well informed Southerners will be surprised 
to discover the diversity of resources and products and the every- 
where-progressive spirit that characterize the mid-century South. 


Gur articles will tell of recent gains and how they were made; conse- 
quently, each will contain information useful to all states and to 


Facts presented in these articles go far to prove our claim that “The 
Next Half Century Belongs to the South.” You will want to read 





































































































































































































jpn DECAY attacks untreated 
feed before it can germinate, so it never 
comes up. ‘“‘Ceresan’’ seed disinfectant 
kills these organisms so the seed has a 
better chance even in cold, wet weather. 





2 SORE SHIN kills seedling plants 


by attacking at ground level. ‘‘Ceresan” 
destroys these blight organisms so every 
seed that sprouts can keep growing to 
produce a strong plant. 


S ANGULAR LEAF SPOT is 
carried on the seed or by wind from in- 
fected to healthy plants. ‘‘Ceresan’’ con- 
trols seed-borne leaf spot and removes 
sources of wind-borne infection. 


GY ANTHRACNOSE or pink boll 
rot winters over on the seed and in dis- 
eased bolls and stalks. ‘‘Ceresan’’ kills 
the spores on the seed and cuts down 
the sources of infection. 


“CERESAN” STOPS ALL 4 


Results show that ‘‘Ceresan”’ works so well against 
all these diseases that yields are often 100 to 200 
pounds higher per acre. Ask your ginner now 
to treat all your cotton seed for planting . . . treat 
it properly with ‘“‘Ceresan.”’ 


CERESAN' 


DISINFECTS AND PROTECTS SEED 









REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Better Things for Better Living... through Chemistry 
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a — Lower your costs and upkeep 


ever 


with new 1951 Chevrolet Trucks 
















































ther. 

They're tough and they're thrifty, these new Chevrolet Advance- “Te 
lants . ’ * 
mma Design trucks for 1951. They’re engineered from the ground up to 
very deliver power where you need it, when you need it—as long as you 
ks need it. They're built to carry heavy loads—lots of them—to stay on 

the job day after day, mile after mile. They make every last drop of gas Advan ce-De sign Trucks 
IT is deliver its utmost in power output—no other type of engine matches 
a valve-in-head efficiency. They have cabs built for greater driving 
roves comfort. See the ideal combination of hauling power and economy— 

the new 1951 Chevrolet trucks—at ‘your Chevrolet dealer’s today. 

CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Corporation, DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 
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. . treat Get more horsepower at the clutch 








4° 


Chevrolet heavy-duty models with Load- 
master engine have greater horsepower ct 
the clutch than any of the principal standard- 
equipped conventional makes in their weight 
class, 14,000 to 16,000 Ibs., G.V.W. 


Cut your costs on gas and oil 
The high efficiency of Chevrolet's great 
valve-in-head engines means that fuel burns 
more evenly and smoothly. This means more 
miles per gallon, less money spent for gas 
and oil, all-around operating economy. 


Save on purchase price—gain on trade-in 
Chevrolet's low prices save you money right 
at the start. And you save again when trade- 
in time rolls around. As America’s most popu- 
lar truck, Chevrolet traditionally has greater 
trade-in value. 


EED 
Check Chevrolet’s Advance-Design Features: TWO GREAT VALVE-IN-HEAD ENGINES—the 105-h.p. Loadmaster or the 92-h.p. 
Thriftmaster—to give you greater power per gallon, lower cost per load « POWER-JET CARBURETOR—for smooth, quick acceleration response * DIAPHRAGM SPRING 
CLUTCH—for easy-action engagement « SYNCHRO-MESH TRANSMISSIONS—for fast, smooth shifting © HYPOID REAR AXLES—for dependability and long life 
© NEW TORQUE-ACTION BRAKES—for light-duty models © PROVED DEPENDABLE DOUBLE-ARTICULATED BRAKES—for medium-duty models *« NEW TWIN-ACTION 
REAR BRAKES—for heavy-duty models « NEW DUAL-SHOE PARKING BRAKE—for greater holding ability on heavy-duty models © NEW CAB SEATS—for complete 


tiding comfort « NEW VENTIPANES—for improved cab ventilation ¢ WIDE-BASE WHEELS—for increased tire mileage © BALL-TYPE STEERING—for easier handling. 
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You'll SAVE PLENTY 


of Time and Expense! 





















New GULF 


improved all-purpose 


ARM GREASE 


One Grease For All.... 


e Pressure gun or grease cup jobs 

e Better cold weather pumpability 

e Improved resistance to effects of heat and water 
e Satisfactory rust prevention 
























Gulf’s Research Laboratory nearest GULF distributor. 
spent two years in perfecting this 
new All-Purpose Farm Grease 
... to make it your biggest help 
toward more efficient machinery 


performance. 


Did you send for your copy of 
the new Gulf Farm Tractor 
Guide? Send the coupon, or ask 
your Gulf distributor for a copy 
when you phone for the new All- 


Save the bother and cost of Purpose Grease. 














several grease guns, several 
packages. Ask your Gulf dis- EARS OF Sep : 
tributor for the NEW Gulf All- 7 “eg 
Purpose Farm Grease, available 1901 1951 
in 5-lb. and 35-lb. cans. ; 

Or write Gulf Oil Corp., Pitts- PETROLEUM“? PRODUCTS 
burgh, Pa., for name of your \_ ae 





Gulf Farm Aids, Room 1509, Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
Send me, free, Gulf’s NEW Farm Tractor Guide. 






Name. 





Street Addre 





Tewn— 





IT’S FREE 


Make of Tractor. Model No. 
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ftp plan of opera- 


tion of your farm, 
plantation, or ranch 
should now be put into 
final shape for 1951. 
Delay or indecision can 
be extremely costly in a 
year when both ex- 
penses of production 
and prices received for 
farm products are cer- 
tain to be high. 

Full employment 
with a much larger mili- 
tary force insures a big 
demand for farm prod- 
ucts. Men and women 
in the Armed Services 
are well fed—and there are food 
wastes when feeding an army. High 
family incomes, coupled with restric- 
tions on installment buying, will re- 
sult in more money being spent for 
high level foods, such as meat and 
certain fruits. 


The highest farm income in his- 
tory is forecast for the year ahead. 
The USDA says, “Farmers’ cash re- 
ceipts from marketings, total gross 
income, and total expenses of pro- 
duction will probably all equal or ex- 
ceed their previous highs established 
in 1948.” How much profit you make, 
therefore, will depend largely upon 
how much you produce—and how 
successful you are in holding down 
your costs. 

High yields per acre, large calf, 
pig, and lamb crops, and high milk 
and egg production per cow and hen 
will be your best guarantee of profits 
in 1951. When prices are high, the 
extra bushel or pounds per acre, the 
extra calves, pigs, milk, or eggs from 
the same livestock 
and hens count 
rapidly toward 
profits. 

If you have a 
small farm and 
your total gross 
income is low, 
make plans to do 
a bigger business 
in 1951. Either 
intensify with 
higher income 
crops, milk cows, hog, or poultry, or 
consider renting more land to farm. 
You can’t make satisfactory profits if 
your gross income is low. 


oer toa 


Direct marketing of some of your 
products is one way to get more in- 
come—such as selling dressed chick- 
ens and turkeys, or fruit, eggs, and 
vegetables. With town wages going 
up, it gives you more pay for direct 
selling and farm processing. Farmers 
receive less than half the price paid 
by consumers. By going direct, part 
of the other one-half can be had by 


farmers. 


Take off-farm work when it will 
not cause neglect of your farm. Cash 
in on the urgent demand for labor 
in 1951. Many farmers on poor land 
can make more by working for wages 
in 1951 than by farming. Arrange- 
ments can be made for the family to 
care for the land and livestock. 

Save on food purchases in 1951. 
What you buy through the stores will 
cost more—by the time high labor, 
transportation, and selling costs are 


WHAT’S 
AHEAD 


and What To 
Do About It 





(Prepared for The Progres- 
sive Farmer monthly by 
Doane Agricultural Serv- 
ice, Inc., America’s largest 
farm management service 
organization, in coopera- 
tion with our editors.) 
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“To think that just a year ago I didn’t 
_ know the first thing about addition!” 







the year ahead, plan for 
a big garden all year, 
with enough food 
canned and in your 
freezer to last all winter. 
Cutting living costs will 
count up fast in profits. 


forced into more and 
more paper work. Now 
comes social security. 
If you hire labor, you 
have more bookkeeping 
ahead. 


an accurate set of ac- 
counts on your farm 
business. You will be dealing with 
big money in 1951 and in the years 


ahead. Most commercial farmers | 


have a $25,000 business—too big to 
risk operating loosely without books. 
You get by when all is going well, 


but when costs are going up fast, | 
you must know the break-even points 


and what enterprises pay. 


As you struggle over your income 
tax report, consider how much easier 
it could be made out with proper ac- 
counts. Also consider how much 


extra tax you may be paying because — 


you did not have a good accounting 
system. 


Higher taxes are ahead — another 
reason for getting started now—for 
1951—with a good bookkeeping sys- 
tem for your farm business. Be sure, 
also, to take a complete inventory on 
all your property as of Jan. 1. It is 
necessary for taking depreciation and 
for making other records. 

For social security payments on 
the labor you hire, be sure to set up a 
record that can be 
carried through 


need to show 
worker has quali- 


from workers, and 
your payment rec- 
ords, 

Labor short- 
ages will be a ma- 
jor problem in the 
year ahead. If you employ labor, 
plan how you can get the work done 
by older people, women and youth 
who will not be pulled away by fac- 
tory jobs or for military services. 


Your income tax return can be filed 





in final form Jan. 31 at which time © 
you pay your 1950 income tax, or ~ 


you can make an estimate Jan. 15 
and pay the estimated tax. If you 
make only an estimate, you must file 
the final return on or before March 
15. You should study income tax 
regulations as applied to your busi- 
ness. (See page 42 this issue and 
page 22 of December issue for some 
helpful suggestions by a tax expert.) 
Tax management extends all through 
the year. Merely making out the 
form is not enough. 

Keep all your records for at least 
four years for use in any income tax 
check-up. Hold all paid bills, deposit 
slips, canceled checks, and sales 
records. And, by all means, make an 
inventory. Keep accurate records of 
sales and expenses this year. 


added. Therefore, in — 


Farmers are being © 


For protection, have - 


all year. You'll | 
clearly whether a | 


fied, collections | 
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a Now you can plant for better stands 
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you flat, furrow, or bed. Place fertilizer 
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where you want. Easy on, easy off. 
have 
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arm You'll get a better corn or cotton stand by using a 
with McCormick forward-mounted planter on your Farmall 
tri tractor. The accuracy of McCormick planters helps you 
ig to get a good stand with the least seed. And you can use the 
s0ks. planting method that gives the best stands on your soil 
well, —plant on the flat, on beds, or in furrows. 
bese You can get a forward-mounted Blackland or runner- 
type planter for any one of the five Farmall tractors... 
canis one-row planters for the Farmall Cub and Super A, two- 
asier row units for Farmall C, H, M, and MD. Hill-drop at- 
Tr ac- . tachment is available for the two-row planters. 
nuch You can see what you're doing and where the weeds with a cultivator rear section and weeder- For | ie mhawel ‘» the F l 
wes you're going—watch the planter at work while you —_mulcher. This Farmall C runner planter with bedding SOT Sa ee nee. Toe Can Cy ee one mall M 
nting face comfortably ahead! The drawbar is free for disks is planting 35 acres a day. Fertilizer is being with a four-row rear-mounted planter, or use a four-row 
in-between tillage jobs—or you caniget a start on applied, too—all in one trip over the field. trailing planter with any make of tractor. 
other 
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‘s, and You can plant any size or shape of seed, with You work faster with Farmall hydraulic control. Fertilizer units fit both planter and cultivator. 
nt rec- either the runner-type or Blackland planter. There's a With a flick of your finger, you lift or lower the planter. Put the McCormick fertilizer hoppers on the tractor at plant- 
choice of four hoppers to let you plant any crop or crop Seed and fertilizer hoppers stop and start as the planter ing time—leave them on for side dressing right through the 
combination. This Farmall C two-row Blackland planter is goes up and down. You save time and effort at the head- cultivating season. There’s a choice of applicator—deep, 
short- planting on beds previously made by a middlebuster. It lands...cross grassed waterways without stopping. Above runner, or disk—to get highest yields in your soil. Above— 
a ma- plants—and fertilizes—up to 35 acres a day. Planter at- —lifting a Farmall Super A runner planter on-the-go to Farmall Cub runner planter planting and fertilizing 10 acres 
in the taches in just a few minutes, with no heavy lifting. turn at the headlands. That's “fingertip farming” at its best! a day. Touch-Control stops and starts fertilizer hoppers, too, 
labor, 
< done 


youth Plant on the Flat, on Beds, or in Furrows with McCORMICK Runner Planters 
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~xpert.) Shovel furrower attachment, which makes a Disk hillers, to throw up a bed (above), orre- | Runner wing and dirt shield attachment, for Gauge shoe and runner wing attachment, to 
hrough water furrow for the seed. versed to make a water furrow as you plant. planting on previously made beds. smooth the bed, gauge planting depth. 
ut the 





ayn INTERNATIONAL Get These FREE BOOKLETS—They will help 
deposit you choose exactly the right planter for your 
s : les T t Rr crops, your soil, your climate, and your trac- 

j PS, y y ' —. 
a se International Harvester Builds McCormick Farm Equipment and Farmall Tractors tor. See your dealer or write to International 
ords 0 





. «Motor Trucks . . . Crawler Tractors and Power Units... Refrigerators and Freezers Harvester Company, Chicago 1, Illinois. 





_GENERA 
“er 


AN EXCLUSIVE TREAD 
DESIGN THAT SAVES 
TIME AND MONEY 


General is “farm-proved” to cut 
plowing, disking, mowing, bal- 
ing and hauling time so much 
you can measure it. Ask your 
local General Tire Dealer for a 
demonstration on your own 
farm; on your own tractor. 











































New General Tractor Tire is a modern Measure it and compare 
powerhouse of traction. The first tire to give tractor tires, General is first with the new, 
you more rubber, more cleats, more cord for wider tread. Puts more rubber on the ground, 
greater strength, longer useful life. more power in every ounce of fuel. 
























Faster, self-cleaning open-center tread Positive traction forward or backward; 
makes mud, dirt and trash fly as Angle-Action in wet, slippery clover; in axle-deep mud; 
“pops” the cleats back into position as they backing up gravelly inclines or in sticky bottom 
leave the ground. land. Angle-Action traction. 




















667% rat ‘ a > 
center wear, easier riding on hard sur- Useful life of tire is lengthened by wide, 
faces because of overlapping center bars. deep thick lugs at the shoulder; sloped and 
| Three “feet” on the ground at all times. Angle- angled for maximum resistarice to tearing. 
Action tread wears slowly. Generals outlast several treads! 














WHAT’S NEW 


in Agriculture 


By Eugene Butler 
Vice President and Editor 











Balanced Farming Always Important 


ECRETARY Brannan advises against plowing up good pastures to 
plant row crops, and says conservation and balanced farming are 
equally important in both peacetime and wartime. 

Continuing, he says farmers have “every right to ask reasonable pra 
tection when they are called on to act in the nation’s interest rather 
than their own.” But he believes that we shouldn’t waste our land and 
labor on commodities that are not needed. For this reason, Brannar 
insists that we can’t afford to limit price support to so-called basi¢ 
commodities. We must also support products like meat, milk, and eggs 
To do this, “we need a different method of supporting perishables even 
in normal times, but we need it all the more in times like the present. 

This, of course, is another way of saying that we need the Brannar 
Plan’s production payments in order to encourage the production of 
milk, meat, and other perishables. But Brannan extends the olive branch 
to foes of his plan. “Unity of effort,” he concludes, “is now too ims 
portant to be sidetracked by endless debate clouded by other than con 
structive purpose. It is my serious desire to contribute toward such 
unity of effort by simply suggesting that we think constructively about 
our present needs, and what we should do now.” 
















More Help for Family -Size Farms 


What is a family-size farm? Here is one definition: a farm that 
will provide a family an adequate living, pay for itself in the operator's 
lifetime, and on which the operator and family furnish at least two- 
fifths of the management and work. 

In recent months Secretary Brannan has had a great deal to say 
about the “family-size farm.” He explains that farm ownership has 
made rapid gains during the last 10 years. But much of the increase 
is due to establishment of small, part-time farms. And many farms 
have been purchased by people who are not farmers. Land values have 
been growing rapidly, and all this, says Brannan, makes it more difficult 
for young men to get started in farming. 

From now on Brannan will judge every USDA activity on a basis of 
whether it helps or hurts the family-size farm. Every effort will be 
made to promote its welfare. 


Insects Hurt 1950 Cotton Crop 


Insect damage to cotton in 1950 was the second highest in history, 
totaling $598,565,000, says the National Cotton Council. Losses were #' 
exceeded only by the record high of $617,874,186 in 1949. 

It is estimated that boll weevil, bollworm, leafworm, pink bollworm, 
and other pests reduced the total yield 16.5 per cent. This amounts to 
more than 2% million bales of cotton, and over a million tons of seed. 

By states, the estimated value of lint and seed lost to insects and the 
percentage of yield reduction were as follows: Missouri, $7,614,000, 7 
per cent; Virginia, $552,000, and 17; North Carolina, $46,150,000, and 
35; South Carolina, $52,816,000, and 28; Georgia $56,796,000, and 
27; Florida, $1,022,000, and 20; Tennessee, $23,166,000, and 13.5; 
Alabama, $74,031,000, and 28; Mississippi, $101,239,000, and 20; 
Arkansas, $71,418,000, and 17; Louisiana, $29,580,000, and 18.5; 
Oklahoma, $20,450,000, and 17; Texas, $107,036,000, and 11; New 
Mexico, $1,513,000, and 3; Arizona, $984,000, and 1; California,} 
$4,197,000, and 2 per cent. ; 4 


4 
= 





Big News in Little Space 


There is a great deal of confusion in draft regulations. Farm work 
ers are being called regardless of how valuable they are to production 
of food. No unit system, such as was used during the war to evaluate 
a worker's ability to produce essential farm commodities, has been se 
In listing critical jobs, no consideration seems to have been given farm 
work, ... In times past, many land-owning (Continued on page 83) 









































This is the “up-front look” of the 
Ferguson Tractor with the complete 
Ferguson System. Here, too, is the 
powerful valve-in-head engine that 
gives you lugging power to spare. 


Here’s the only one-man, one-tractor 
combination that let’s you handle tons 
of manure easily, quickly, without 
leaving the tractor seat! It’s the effi- 
cient new Ferguson Manure Loader 


POWER 
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PERFORMANCE 


NEVER BEEN EQUALED/ 


No matter how similar to the Ferguson any 
other tractor may be—in design, appearance 
or function—not one has been able to completely 
duplicate the amazing performance of the 
revolutionary Ferguson Tractor! 

Ferguson’s “engineered” combination of its 
specially designed valve-in-head engine with 
the greatest agricultural achievement of this 
era—the Ferguson System —is the big reason! 
To this combination, add the high Ferguson 
standards of quality and you have the most 
logical reasons in the world why your next 
tractor should be a Ferguson! 

The Ferguson System is more, 
much more than just a hydraulic 


lift... much more too, than a 3-point imple- 
ment hitch, It is a completely integrated system 
of manually and automatically controlling 
Ferguson unit-mounted implements in opera- 
tion in the ground. The Ferguson System virtu- 
ally thinks for you! Automatically, it changes 
the Tractor’s weight to suit the job—yes, actu- 
ally increases traction, too, for the heavier jobs! 
There are so many advantages to the complete 
Ferguson System that you owe it to yourself to 
get the full story. Of course, the best answer isa 
Ferguson “Showdown” Demonstration right 
on your farm. See your friendly 

Ferguson Dealer now, or mail cou- 

pon below for more information. 


FERGUSON TRACTOR 


AND FERGUSON SYSTEM IMPLEMENTS 


WRITE FOR NEW TRACTOR FOLDER 


TRACTOR nn ee 
Harry Ferguson, Inc., Dept. PF-1 
: 3639 East Milwaukee Avenue, Detroit 11, Michigan 
freeliterature and 


information on a : (J Send more information on how | can get a “SHOWDOWN” DEMONSTRATION of the 
own’ wo a Ferguson Tractor without obligation. 


DEMONSTRATION ([] Send new Ferguson Tractor Folder. 


” : 
7 
y 6 
TRACTOR WITH THE CHEVRON 


and the Ferguson Spreader. 


| 
—_— 


“ee 


© rut yell FERGUSON 
get 


WRITE TODAY! 
Use coupon for 


[-] Send new Ferguson Implement Folder, 


Copyright 1960 by Harry Ferguson, tne, 


PW ed 
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ONLY 


Fireston 


b rude find exactly what you want — in 
tread design, in traction power, in wearing 
qualities, and in extra-value features — when 
you buy Firestone tires. In BOTH Firestone 
Champions — the Open Center and the Traction 
Center — you'll find all of these outstanding 
advantages. 


@ Curved and Tapered Bars for strorger, 
cleaner bite. 


@ Full-width Tread for full tread life and 
power. 


@ Flared Tread Openings for positive clean- 
ing action. 


® Dual Shock Protectors for full body life. 


Yes, you can have the tread design of your 
choice and get the finest in quality, too, when 
you buy Firestone Champions. Only Firestone 
provides you with this choice. Only Firestone 
has all these extra advantages. So when you 
need tires, get Firestone Champions, either in 
Open Center or in Traction Center design. 


Listen to the Voice of Firestone on radio or television every Monday evening over NBC 


Copyright, 1950, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 











By GEORGE H. KING 


Associate Director, Georgia Experiment Stations 


HE South’s higher corn yields aren’t acciden- 
{ tal. We have made during recent years pos- 
sibly more progress in production of corn than 
in any other crop. In Georgia, for example, aver- 
age yield for the 1939-44 period was 11.1 bushels 
per acre. During the next five years this had in- 
creased to 14.1 bushels, and in 1949, Georgia had 
an average per acre yield of 18 bushels. Yield in 
other Southeastern states has followed a similar 
pattern. We can see this yield may have been 
boosted still more in 1950—more than 300 Georgia 
farmers produced over 100 bushels per acre. 
There are five factors to consider in production 
of corn. These will insure the farmer a good crop, 
given average rainfall. These factors are: 


1. Good land. It goes without saying that to pro- 
duce high yields of corn, good land is necessary— 
land with a fair amount of fertility and enough 
body to retain water and plant food. 


2. Fertilizer and spacing. These are treated as 
one factor since they are so closely related. Corn 
highly fertilized must have close spacing to pro- 
duce maximum yields. High fertilizing also pro- 
tects corn to a great extent during drouth. What 
once was thought of as “firing” on account of lack 
of water is now recognized as lack of plant food. 
In general, where from 6,000 to 10,000 plants per 
acre are present, 400 to 500 pounds of a complete 
fertilizer (4-8-8 is a good one) should be applied at 
planting. From 30 to 60 pounds (200 pounds to 400 
pounds nitrate of soda) nitrogen per acre should be 
applied, the amount depending upon stand secured. 
Nitrate of soda, ammonjum nitrate, and Cal-Nitro 
have proved to be good sidedressing materials. If 
nitrogen is secured from Uramon or cyanamid, ma- 
terial should be applied at planting. Anhydrous 
ammonia has been satisfactory when used at plant- 
ing or as a sidedressing. 


To get about 8,000 plants per acre, corn should 
be spaced 18 inches in the drill in 38-inch rows. 


3. Increased use of cover crops. Certainly, in- 
creased use of cover crops has helped get higher 
corn yields. This has been particularly true in the 
Coastal Plain area with the tremendous acreage in 
blue lupine. It is estimated that_a good crop of 
lupine turned under adds about 100 pounds nitro- 
gen (600 pounds nitrate of soda) per acre to the soil. 


4, Hybrid corn. In 1941, only 0.7 per cent of 
rgia’s corn crop was planted in hybrid corn. 

In 1950, about 20 per cent of the acreage was in 
hybrids. An example of what a good hybrid corn 
may mean on a state’s yield may be seen from the 
table in next column contrasting Dixie 18, a corn de- 
veloped primarily for the Coastal Plain area, with 


the next best hybrid and the best variety. 
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Dixie 18, a yellow hybrid, has become one of the top corns of the lower South since 1947. 


THREE-YEAR (1946-48) AVERAGE CORN YIELDS 
Georgia Coastal Plain Experiment Station, Tifton, Ga. 


Average Per Cent Per Cent 


Per Acre Weevil Damage Erect Plants 
Variety or Hybrid Yield Oct. 15, 1947 7 


Dixie 18 (Hybrid) 54.5 15.0 86 
Next Best Hybrid 49.5 10.0 60 
Best Open- 

Pollinated Variety.... 49.4 17.0 62 


Since Dixie 18 was planted on about 400,000 
acres in the Coastal area in 1950, an increase of 
over 2 million bushels in the corn crop was secured 
from the planting of this hybrid alone. It may be 
seen from the table that the better hybrids have a 
stiffness of stalk which aids in hand harvesting as 
well as in mechanical harvesting. 

For maximum production, hybrids, like varieties, 
must be properly fertilized and spaced on good 
land. Hybrid corns are very selective in their adap- 
tation. Hybrids which do well north of the Coastal 
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Shallow, early, and quick cultivations 
are increasing yields and reducing costs. 
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Plain may be ruined by weevils in the Coastal Plain. 
Corns bred for weevil resistance in the Coastal 
Plain may have reduced yields when planted in the 
Piedmont or Mountain regions. Using only state- 
bred hybrids as examples, hybrid corns for crib 
production may be recommended as follows: 
Mountain and Northern Piedmont area—Dixie 17, 
Georgia 101, and North Carolina 27 are good. 
Lower Piedmont—Dixie 17, Dixie 18, Georgia 
101, and North Carolina 27 are desirable. 
Coastal Plain—Dixie 18 and Florida W-1 do well. 
For adaptation of commercial hybrids, check re- 
sults of your nearest experiment station. 
“Hogging-off” corn is a popular practice in the 
Coastal Plain, and here many of the northern hy- 
brids may be used to advantage. Examples of these 
are Dixie 17, North Carolina 27, Georgia 101, and 
Tennessee 10. There are also many northern hy- 
brids which fall in this group. Tests have shown 
that hogs may be expected to gain about 100 
pounds for each 10 bushels of corn produced. With 
the price of pork usually highest at the time hogs 
clean up the fields, (where early hybrids are used), 
this is a very profitable practice, and the farmer 
should make every effort to produce high yields. 
The main precaution to use is to be sure to “hog-off” 
since, in the Coastal Plain, these corns are highly 
susceptible to weevil attack. 


5. Cultivation. Where formerly we cultivated 
too many times and too deep, it has been found that 
shallow, few, and quick cultivations have increased 
yield and reduced labor costs, Two quick cultiva- 
tions are usually sufficient for maximum yields of 
corn. High fertilizing and close spacing grow rank 
enough corn to control weed competition during the 
critical growing period. Recently, I have seen good 
corn produced in a Bermuda sod, with two culti- 
vations and a harrowing after corn was planted. 
In general, corn should be “laid by” within 45 days 
of planting. 


The Progressive Farmer 










































Fescue on Plainsman Farms is bridging the gap between summer grass and winter clover after 





recent November and December freezes, as it did in early fall when the need was much less. 


Saved by Feseue and Hay 


By HAROLD BENFORD, Chambers County, Ala. 


wanting some of that warm weather we were 

having this time last year. From the way things 
look now, we may be in for a tough time this winter 
on our grazing program. We had a dry fall, and Old 
Man Winter came out early with a bang, throwing 
low punches, too. 

We were off to a fairly good start back in the fall. 
There was enough rain to get our winter crops up 
and hold them, but not enough moisture to produce 
much growth. By mid-November our brood cows 
were grazing frosted Johnson grass and Bermuda 
grass. There was just enough crimson clover in our 
frosted Bermuda grass to entice cows to it. In their 
efforts to get clover, of course, they got grass, too. 
Steers had been moved to Kentucky 31 fescue. 
Everything was moving along right well and we 
were wishing for rain to give our clover a boost and 
get it ready for grazing by the time our fescue and 
frosted grass were gone. 


Winter came along Nov. 25 and upset the whole 
works. All our winter crops were damaged. Lots of 


| Oe December found us on Plainsman Farms 
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Well equipped farm shop—where a lot of work is done in winter—to save time in fields next spring, summer. 


our reseeding crimson clover on newly planted fields 
was killed. I believe there is still a fair stand left. Our 
volunteer stands of clover on old fields were set back 
but not damaged as badly as stands on new fields. 
Volunteer stands had some protection from summer 
grass. I believe about 25 acres of newly planted 
alfalfa (Arizona variety) are killed. Old alfalfa was 
killed back to the crown. One 10-acre field of oats, 
which was planted late (Nov. 3) and was just com- 
ing up well, was damaged severely. Our newly plant- 
ed Ladino clover and Mother clover were hurt badly. 
We are still hoping that there were enough hard 
seeds left in the soil for these clovers to give us a 
fair stand. Old Ladino clover was cut back. Fescue 
that was planted in late September was well estab- 
lished and stood the sudden freeze (14 degrees F.). 
Fescue planted about the middle of October was not 
well started and was damaged, but it appears there 
is a fairly good stand left. 

Today we are in the midst of our second hard 
freeze of the winter and the steers are still enjoying 
our fescue. Yes, sir, it’s this kind of fall and winter 












combination (dry fall and cold winter) that makes a 
crop like fescue really show up. With us, it stands 
out like a sore thumb above everything else. Ladino 
clover continued to show its merits until the hard 
freeze. Because of our limited acreage of Ladino, it 
was grazed rather closely before the freeze hit. I 
still believe this combination (Ladino and fescue) is 
the answer to our dry falls and cold winters in filling 
a big gap in our year-round grazing program. We 
just need more of it, then all our cows could enjoy 
good green grazing the year-round. . This is our goal. 
And by this time next year, we expect to be in much 
better shape. 


Ground Hay Teo Avoid Waste 


Cows are being fed low-grade hay which was 
saved for just such an emergency. We just today got 
a neighbor’s feed mill rigged up and are planning 
to grind the hay in an effort to avoid waste and make 
it go just as far as possible. 


We are getting rain now, and you can imagine 
how we are wishing for some mild weather to bring 
crimson clover out in time to supply grazing when 
our fescue has been grazed down and our supply of 
hay is gone. 

We have been flooded with questions about what 
to do on these fields where stands were destroyed. 
Well, we are afraid to do much right now for fear 
the same thing will happen again, If we are able to 
get seed, and conditions appear favorable, we may 
try to plant some in February. This will give us time 
to determine the damage to our various crops. 


We used to think that when fall harvest was over 
it was time to slack off and take it easy until spring. 
That might have been true at one time, but it cer- 
tainly “ain’t no more.” 

At this time every year we try to list all the jobs 
we need to do during winter. As nearly as possible 
we decide what jobs we will try to do each month. 
Then we divide them into fair-weather and bad- 
weather jobs. As time goes along we try to break our 
monthly jobs down into weekly ones. We find that 
just a little time spent in outlining our work helps 
considerably in attaining best results. 


A Winter’s Plan of Work 


The list here will give you some idea of the jobs 
before us this winter. We are beginning back with 
Nov. 15 so you will get a complete picture. 


Now. 15-30—Check cows and hogs daily. Feed if 
necessary. Store equipment; check and repair all fences 
and fence gaps; paint exposed wood part of seed shed; 
do other paint jobs; build salt boxes; build feed troughs; 
build cross fence across alfalfa field. 

December—Check cows and hogs daily. Feed if nec- 
essary. Fence field No. 1 and field No. 2; repair equip- 
ment; spray weeds; enjoy Christmas. 

January—Check cows and hogs daily. Feed if neces- 
sary. Fence off a milk cow pasture; build bull pasture; 
repair equipment and paint; do repair work on buildings. 

February—Check cows and hogs daily. Feed if neces- 
sary. Spray weeds; fertilize alfalfa; fence off another 
calf-weaning pasture; repair equipment and paint; start 
breeding registered cows. 

March—Check cows and hogs daily (sows will farrow 
this month); move cows from all oat and fescue fields; 
topdress oats and fescue with nitrogen; spray weeds; 
glean fields for rocks and grubs; get combines ready for 
spring harvest; plow new land. 


Who said winter was a slack season with the farm- 


er? But we still hope to be able to slip out for a hunt 
every once in a while. 


Farm Equipment Gets Needed Repairs 

We brought all our equipment in for storage as 
soon as harvest and fall planting were over. Com- 
bines were blocked up off the ground to relieve 
weight on tires. All belts and canvasses were 


loosened or removed to relieve stress on them. Our 
combine motors and baler motor will be started and 


run for a few minutes two or three times every 
month. This will keep all moving parts lubricated 
and moving freely. 


Just as soon as possible we will go over each imple- | 
ment and check it carefully for repairs. We will make] 
(Continued on page 22)) 


a list of all repair parts 
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By PAUL W. CHAPMAN 


Associate Dean of Georgia's 
College of Agriculture 


North Carolina is today one of the 
South’s most prosperous and progres- 
sive states—with the highest per capita 
income in the region from farming and 
manufacturing combined. Yet, 50 years 
ago it lacked only $1.05 per person of 
being America’s poorest state. What 


accounts for the 50-year gains? 


“When I was a corn club member in Alamance 
County, I was sometimes afraid that everything 
would be done before I became of age. 

“But after I got older, I learned that things work 
just the reverse. I discovered that the more progress 
we make, the more we find that remains to be done. 

“North Carolina has made very great gains dur- 
ing recent years, but I wish all of you could glimpse 
the advances that are in store for the immediate 
future of our state.” 


ITH these words, W. Kerr Scott, the dairy 
W lene: who is Governor of North Carolina, 

addressed 1,400 farm boys and girls as- 
sembled in the new 2%-million-dollar coliseum on 
the campus of North Carolina State College. 

Governor Scott’s words are characteristic of the 
strong, intelligent, aggressive leadership with which 
North Carolina has been blessed. They reflect the 
spirit, confidence, and optimism of the people of 
the Tarheel State. 

North Carolinians are proud of the achievements 
of their state; they like to tell visitors about their 
leadership in farming and manufacturing, in educa- 
tion and road building, and about their growing 
tourist business. 


How North Carolina Leads 

One soon learns that North Carolina has more 
than 275,000 farms, ranks second among the states 
in the nation in farm population, and third in the 
average annual value of crops produced. (Only 
Texas and California normally rank higher.) 

North Carolina is the nation’s No. 1 tobacco 
state. It produces approximately 40 per cent of the 
fluecured crop grown in the United States. It is the 
leading state in processing tobacco. Growers are 
paid annually something more than $350 million; 
the output of factories, which make billions of the 
popular brands of cigarettes, sold last year for more 
than $840 million—well on toward a billion. 

Because tobacco is grown on more than 150,000 
farms, land prices in North Carolina—because of 
restricted acreage allocations that go with the land— 
have increased during recent years more than those 
of any other state in the nation. At 1950 harvest- 
time, the North Carolina (Continued on page 80) 
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Next to $40,000,000 more a year from corn, North Carolina’s greatest agricultural achievement is its pas- 
ture campaign: “2,000,000 acres of Ladino (inset) in combination with tall fescue or orchardgrass.” 
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North Carolina is the nation’s No. 1 tobacco state. One hundred fifty thousand farmers grow 40 per cent 
of all American tobacco, sell $350,000,000 worth a year. North Carolina manufacturers sell 
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A well managed clover-grass permanent pasture of bluegrass, orchardgrass, Dallis grass, 
and white clover on Master Farmer Edmund Garrett’s farm, Limestone County, Ala. 


In the Pasture in January | 


ee HAT should I do in January to improve 
my pastures?” 


One of the best things is to sit down 
and quietly think over your whole pasture program. 
Ask yourself such questions as these: “What are 
the best points about my present pasture system? 
What are its weak points? What can I do in the 
next few weeks to help correct weak places in my 
grazing program? How much of my farm is idle or 
in unused creek or branch bottoms which I ought 
to put in clover-grass permanent pasture or some 
other grazing crop?” 


There are a number of things to plan or start now. 


1. Let’s take our clover-grass permanent 
pasture of annual lespedeza, Dallis grass, and white 
clover. This is one of our very best mixtures and 
can be grown on most farms. The mixture is seeded 
in February and early March. The annual lespedeza 
should give good grazing by summer. White clover 
may do little more than get established the first 
year, since it is best seeded in fall. 
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By J. C. LOWERY 


Extension Agronomist, 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute 


Good soil preparation is a “must.” If the land 
was not prepared last fall, break and start disking 
in January or early February, anytime weather per- 
mits. Work into the soil 1 to 2 tons lime per acre 
and 800 to 1,000 pounds 0-16-8, or 125 pounds 
muriate of potash and either 600 to 800 pounds 
superphosphate or 1,200 to 2,000 pounds basic slag. 

Freshen seedbed with a hatrow or weeder just 
before sowing seed. Cross-sow with a whirlwind- 
type seeder. Sand can be mixed with seed to give 
bulk, if seeding is done by hand. Cover seed with 
a cultipacker or some type of roller. A brush can be 
used. There are now on the market very satisfac- 
tory rollers with seeder attachments, which do an 
excellent job of seeding. 


White clover seed must be inoculated. Last fall 





SAVED AND WORKING 


Pasture crops can make many 
a steep hill pay. At top is a 
steep hill in Limestone Coun- 
ty, Ala., gullied and badly 
washed from row crops. At 


Maples turned into a pasture 
of white Dutch clover, or- 
chardgrass, and other plants. 
It carries an animal unit per 
acre a good part of the year. 
“This,” said Mr. Maples, “was 
once 20- to 25-bushel corn- 
land. The road below was like 
a small river when it rained. 
Now littl water comes off 


the land; it is hardly tinged.” 
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you may have seeded white clover and, in some” 


cases, orchardgrass or bluegrass in addition. In 
February or early March you should overseed Dal- 


_ lis grass at the rate of 10 pounds or more seed per 


acre. You need Dallis grass in your grazing pro- 
gram. It is one of our most dependable grasses 
for summer grazing. 

2. “My pasture is failing,” an owner often 
says to me. In most. cases we find that fertilization 
has not been kept up. To maintain the annual les- 
pedeza-Dallas. grass-white clover mixture, be sure 
to apply in late winter or early spring 400 to 500 
pounds per acre of 0-16-8, or 50 to 70 pounds 
muriate of potash and either 400 pounds super- 
phosphate or 800 to 1,000 pounds basic slag. 

3. A good way to use the winter months is 
clearing bottom lands so that they can be seeded 
to pasture. Clearing can be done by hand. This 
is a slow process, but after a few years quite an acre- 
age can be cleared by using the days not required 
in the crop. In most communities there are now 


available heavy types of machinery that will clear | 


out the scrub timber and brush and put land in 
good shape for seeding. 


4. Winter is a good time to repair fences 
—to get them in shape so you will not have to lose 
time out of your crop next summer to fix them if 
the cows start “getting out.” There may be new 
fences to build. 

If timber is available, cut posts and have them 
ready. If you must buy them, locate a supply of 
good posts. 

Fencing is a big cost item in a pasture program. 
Consider use of electric fences, especial!y—for tem- 
porary grazing crops such as crimson clover-rye- 
grass, and corn on which hogs are feeding. 

5. One of the most important crops in a 
year-round grazing system is Lespedeza sericea. It 
will give you supplementary grazing from early 
spring until frost. Thousands of farmers are finding 
this crop to be the one that “bridges” them over 
the summer. Seeding needs to be done in February 
or early March in the lower South, and in the upper 
South by March or early April. January is the time 
to locate the areas you expect to sow in sericea; do 
any needed land clearing and start soil preparation. 
Then at seeding time you will have a prepared, 
settled seedbed. 

6. Let’s not forget kudzu. It is one of our 
best summer perennial legumes—often a lifesaver 
for the dairyman during critical dry periods. It is 
one of the very best grazing crops for hogs. 

Kudzu is perhaps our best plant on rough areas. 
It puts them into use for controlled grazing. 

We usually start kudzu by setting crowns in 
February or early March. That means we should 
fix our kudzu rows now to have them ready for 
seeding at the right time. Then, too, crowns should 
be located and perhaps brought to the farm and 
“heeled” in. 

7. Hog growers in the Gulf Coast area should 
begin planning now to plant some early corn in late 
February or early March for their hogs. Using some 
good hybrids, fertilizing heavily, and spacing thick- 
ly will give some good grazing for hogs early in 
summer. There are several good early hybrids. 
Watch experiment station variety tests for the best 
ones for your area. 

8. You must fertilize alfalfa every year if 
you expect to get good yields and hold a stand. It 
is preferable to apply fertilizer in late winter when 
there is usually more time available. If not applied 
then, be sure to apply after first cutting. 

9. Complaints about bloat nearly always come 
to us in late winter and early spring. There are 
some things that will help. First, of course, your 
grazing mixture should be a combination of grasses 
and legumes. The grasses help to keep down bloat. 
Do not turn hungry and thirsty animals on clovers. 
They should have had plenty of water and “a full 
feed” before going on clover for the first time. Let 
them stay on it only a short time in the beginning. 

It is well to have some dry feed such as hay for 
cows. This is most effective in helping prevent 
bloat. Check to see if your fences are such that you 
can control grazing on crops which cause bloat. 
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Georgia-Alabama-Florida Edition * 


Our 1950 “Man of the Year” Awards — 


T. J. COTTINGHAM: Farm Banker 


A farm boy turned banker, T. J. Cot- 
tingham never lost interest in farm folks 
or farm problems. Somehow, he felt, 
farm life must be made to pay better 
and be more satisfying. As president of 
the State National system of banks since 
1937, Mr. Cottingham has followed 
farm loan policies that have greatly accelerated 
North Alabama’s progress. He has shown just how 
much private business, through progressive bank- 
ing policies, can mean in promoting a better agri- 
culture. 

Suitable credit has become a necessity if live- 
stock farming in Alabama is to make the headway 
that the times demand. Mr. Cottingham and his 
associates are meeting the need for such loans on 
a basis sound both for bank and farmer. In Lime- 
stone County, for example, most of the Grade A 
dairies now operating got their start with special- 
ized dairy loans made by the State National Bank 
at Athens. Broadly, this is Mr. Cottingham’s plan: 
“We encourage the planting of permanent pas- 
tures and endeavor to encourage a livestock pro- 
gram even to the extent that we arrange for re- 
payments on such a program over a period of two 
to three years.” 

The broiler business developed through Farm 
Industries, Inc., and now putting $2,500,000 to 
$3,000,000 annually into growers’ pockets would 
have been impossible without the financial back- 
ing of State National Banks. 

Character, willingness to work and to follow the 
best practices as developed by farm research have 
always been basic requirements in Mr. Cotting- 
ham’s farm loans. Six farm agents employed by 
State National work directly with bank customers 
to help them put all possible improved practices 
to work. These men also give special attention to 
4-H and FFA groups. Mr. Cottingham has long 
believed that farm progress would come most 
rapidly through reaching the young folks. 

Farm loans of the 14 member banks in the State 
National system in a recent period were roughly 
$7 million. About $2 million of this was for new- 
type farm enterprises. Mr. Cottingham’s progres- 
sive policies since he became president of State 
National in 1937 are reflected in the system’s own 
standing. Its resources have grown from $2,300,000 
in 1937 to roughly 20 times that today. 

A native of South Carolina, Mr. Cottingham has 
been in the banking field since 1907, in Alabama 
since 1930. 


W. BROOKS: Co-op Bullder — 


In 1933 D. W. Brooks became man- 
ager of The Cotton Producers Asso- 
ciation. It had a net worth of $2,100. 
On July 30, 1950, its net worth was 
$2,704,041. In 1933 farmer confi- 
dence in any cooperative or farm or- 
ganization in Georgia was at low ebb. 
Today the association has 108,000 active members. 
Last year the association sold for its farmer members 
$29,703,041.46 worth of cotton, corn, wheat, oats, 
lupine, certified seed, broilers, and pecans, It manu- 


factured or bought for its members $6 million worth . 


of fertilizer, feed, seed, and insecticides. 








MR. RAOUL: “Farmers must 
play an important part in com- 
ing events.” 








MR. BROOKS: “Farmers work- 
ing together have learned how 


to help themselves.” 


MR. COTTINGHAM: “We en- 
courage permanent pastures 
and a livestock program.” 





Since 1937, our “Man of the Year” awards in service to agriculture have gone to 
the following: Southwide—C. H. Herty, A. J. Pieters, Edward A. O’Neal, H. A. 
Morgan, Oscar Johnston, George W. Carver, D. M. Clements, Hugh H. Bennett, 
David Lilienthal, Julian C. Miller, Paul W. Chapman, Lister Hill, W. C. Johnstone. 


GEORGIA—John R. Fain, Paul W. Chapman, 
H. P. Stuckey, M. D. Mobley, Walter S. Brown, 
Jj. F. Jackson, Milton P. Jarnagin, H. L. Wingate, 
E. S. Morgan (special GAF award), Steve Face, 
Cason Callaway, Channing Cope. 

ALABAMA—M. J. Funchess, John H. Bankhead, 
P. O. Davis, L. N. Duncan, R. Y. Bailey, K. G. 


The Cotton Farmers Mutual Insurance Associa- 
tion, which the parent organization sponsored, now 
has $35 million worth of insurance in force for 
6,500 members. 


A major achievement in the last year has been 
the building of a 300,000-bushel-capacity elevator 
at Waynesboro to meet a critical need for grain 
storage in that area. It is said to be the largest in 
the South. Another new service to members is the 
association’s pecan marketing program with shell- 
ing, polishing, processing, and storage facilities. 


In all these developments, Mr. Brooks has been a 
pioneer and an inspired leader. Said another Geor- 
gian of him: “He is recognized as one of the best 
cotton men in the nation and for many years has 
been working day and night to promote the welfare 
of Georgia cotton producers. In addition, he has 
done and is doing a great job in the co-op move- 
ment, which is so badly needed in the South.” Said 
another: “The obstacles he had to overcome were 
seemingly insurmountable. In spite of these difficul- 
ties, he has built a farmers’ organization that now 
ranks as one of the best in the nation. In my opinion, 
Mr. Brooks’ work for Georgia farmers over a period 
of 20 years is unparalleled.” 


A native Georgian, Mr. Brooks graduated from 
the University of Georgia in 1923 with an M.S. De- 
gree in agriculture. After teaching in the “ag” 
college for a short time, he served for eight years, 
from 1925-33, as a field supervisor in the old Geor- 
gia Cotton Growers Cooperative Association. 


His counsel and leadership are both felt and 
appreciated in the National Cotton Council, Na- 
tional Council of Farmer Cooperatives, National 
Planning Association, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, American Cotton Cooperative Association, 
American Institute of Cooperation, and Interna- 
tional Cotton Advisory Committee. 


Baker, R. E. Cammack, Tom D. Spies, M. H. 
Pearson, Fred Stewart, J. C. Cannon. | 
FLORIDA—Nathan Mayo, Wilmon Newell, A. P. — 
Spencer, H. G. Clayton, H. O. Partin, J. D. War- 
ner, L. H. Kramer, Arthur Forest Camp, P. E, 
Williams, Walter Anderson, Edwin Hall Finlay- 
son, Paul B. Dickman, 


LORING RAOUL: Farm Leader 


It was perfectly natural that 
the Florida Farm Bureau 
should ‘re-elect Loring Raoul 
as president for 1951. He had done an 
outstandingly fine job during his first 
year at the helm. Under his leadership, 
membership in Florida increased about one- 
third, and the bureau obtained a permanent 
home at Winter Park, near Orlando. 


“As farmers, we must play an important part in 
coming events,” he says. “Agriculture, the bedrock 
upon which all other activities are founded, must be 
so productive, so fairly and generously managed, 
and so mindful of the individual's freedoms and 
responsibilities, that the democratic way of life we 
have chosen will not only be preserved, but will be 
expanded into a better world for all peoples.” 

Born in Savannah 63 years ago, Mr. Raoul gradu- 
ated from the University of Georgia, lived in At- 
lanta for 30 years, and engaged in general and dairy 
farming from 1910 to 1917. 

In 1928 the Raoul family moved to Sarasota, Fla., 
and started growing celery there and at Belle Glade. 
Nearly ever since, they've been in the forefront of 
the parade where wholesome, sound development 
of agriculture was concerned. 


In 1943 Mr. Raoul was named a director of the 
Florida Farm Bureau and since then he has been 
chairman of the Florida Vegetable Committee, now 
the Florida Fruit and Vegetable Association. 

He was vice president of the Florida Farm 
Bureau in 1948-49 and moved into the higher post 
in late 1949, after serving as chairman of the im- 
portant resolutions committee. 
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What Can We Do To 
Prevent World War III? 


AS this Progressive Farmer goes to press, the 
ghastly risks of all gambles with war have again 
been illustrated. No side can ever be sure of victory. 
The saying of Jesus, “For all they that take the 
sword shall perish with the sword,” is all too often 
true even of a nation with Right on its side. 


All sensible persons want to avoid war and save 
the peace. But what can we do? What course can 
we follow? Four things, it seems to us, are indicated. 


1. We should know the facts and face them. In- 
ternationally speaking, nine-tenths of the American 
people are illiterate. What little we know about 
other countries is largely physical—the rivers, the 
chief cities, the capitals, the boundaries. About the 
condition of the people we know all too little. We 
know all too little of the long-time oppression of 
China, India, and Africa by the imperialism and 
colonialism of Europe. We know all too little of the 
terrible age-long oppression of the poor by the rul- 
ing classes in all these countries such as Edwin 
Markham described in his “Man With the Hoe” and 
Roger W. Babson in his unforgettable November 
article, “Onward March the Masses.” Communism 
is winning in Asia because it says “We will drive out 
the English, French, and Belgian imperialists and 
give the land to the poor.” What we did in the 
Philippines and England did in India must be done 
by other colonial powers. All nations should agree 
to adopt Senator McMahon’s idea and the “Point 
Four” program. If all nations would agree to take 
half what is now spent for war and spend on a great 
world program of reconstruction, irrigation, educa- 
tion, health, industrial progress, and human welfare, 
then a new era for all humanity could begin. 

2. We should not be&cowards. Communist Russia 
and China have been guilty of aggression against 
the UN and U. S., and we should demand that all 
aggression be recognized and punished. We must 
be willing to do and dare, and to spend and sacri- 
fice in all intelligent ways, to save freedom from 
Russian tyranny. 

3: We ought not to be foolhardy. We must not 
cut off our nose to spite our face. What Russia 
wants above everything else is to plunge us into 
a war with China’s countless millions while it is left 
free to start a second front against us in Europe at 
its own good time. We in the South know, even if 
other sections do not know, just how disastrous and 
how long-lasting may be the destruction caused by 
a reckless rushing into war. The one 
supremely important thing is to have 
the whole Korean problem handled 
through UN and not by U. S. alone. 
If we support and strengthen UN, 
it may prevent war. If we fail to use 
and support it, the whole world may 
be plunged into another “Hundred 
Years’ War” or even another “Dark Age.” 

4. Every honorable way to peace 
should not only be used but sought for 
and welcomed. As General Marshall has 
well said, “So long as there is a confer- 
ence table, the U. S. should be at it 
and the last one to leave it.” This is 
not a cowardly attitude. It is the atti- 
tude of common sense. “Modern war,” 
as Gerald Johnson says, “is like a law- 
suit over a dime.” To seek peace is also 
the Christian attitude. Even if our own 


Mireur 


sons and families were not endangered, we ought to 
shrink (as President Truman says he shrinks) from 
killing defenseless women and children in other 
lands. We do not call men who sincerely favor 
war “murderers.” They ought not to call peace 
lovers “appeasers.” 

Jesus Christ did not call sincere men who try to 
promote peace “appeasers.” He called them “the 
children of God.” In this tragic hour we need men 
and women. in every walk of life—plain citizens, 
leaders, ministers, editors, and statesmen wise 
enough and brave enough to resist all name-calling 
and find some honorable and Christian way to save 
America and the world from the greatest danger 
that threatens our Human Race—World War III. 


Three Hints for New Year 


Business and Pleasure 


THERE are many New Year subjects that deserve 
a column this month but must be crowded into 
a paragraph, 

1. First of all, let’s get ready for the New Year 
as any good businessman would. Every farmer 
should now 1) make an inventory, 2) make a will, 
3) see that he has enough insurance—fire, life, acci- 
dent, health, and hospital, and 4) plan ahead for 
any needed financing this year. About financing, 
the supreme need is to avoid ruinous “time prices” 
usury which has hurt the South a hundred times 
more than Sherman’s March to the Sea ever did. 
Read “Twelve Rules for Borrowing Money” on page 
44 and use a bank or PCA. 


2. Let’s enjoy some delightful books now. Out 
of 36 top favorites of Progressive Farmer readers in 
a recent survey we recommend the following 20 for 
reading between now and April: 


1. Tale of Two Cities . Little Women 

. Tom Sawyer . Jane Eyre 

. Trail of the Lonesome Pine . The Egg and I 

. Treasure Island . The Yearling 

. Christmas Carol . Ben Hur 

. The Harvester . David Copperfield 
. Les Miserables . Silas Marner 

. Count of Monte Cristo . Ivanhoe 

. Gone With the Wind . Pilgrim’s Progress 
. Saint Elmo Robinson Crusoe 


8. Let’s enjoy the beauties of nature. You are 
missing a lot if you do not look out in winter for 
the beauty of bare tree limbs and trunks, as well 
as the beauty of evergreens and berry-bearing trees. 
You also miss a lot if you do not enjoy the winter 
birds and stars. Look eastward tonight before bed- 


SCO COND Caw Cobo 


~~ 


Accurate records and written-down plans will help make 1951 farming pay. 


time at this glorious procession of three star groups: ~ 
1) The Pleiades (Seven Stars) almost overhead—“like 
a swarm of fireflies tangled in a silver braid.” 


2) The Hyades—a V-shaped group just below the 
“Seven Stars.” 


8) Orion—This group, a little below the Hyades, has 
three bright stars equally spaced in a vertical row with 
two very bright stars equally spaced to right and left of 
the three center stars. Next month’s issue will tell you 
more about them. 


Let’s Help Some 
Country Churches in 1951 


Is there a little country church back in the old 
neighborhood where you were reared, but from 
which you have moved away? Maybe you belonged 
to it. Maybe your father or mother did. If so, why 
not send a New Year’s gift to help that church carry 
on its good work this year? 

Or if we own land in some community but do 
not live there, let’s help the neighborhood church 
there. No matter what denomination it may be let’s 
help it. And let’s help some colored churches as 
well as white churches. Even from a selfish stand- 
point, a good church helps land values in any area. 
And your tenants will appreciate it, and all their 
friends will. 


Col. Polk’s Ideal 
Farm Paper 


COL. L. L. Polk, founder of The Progressive 
Farmer, believed in a clean, independent, coura- 
geous farm press. For The Progressive Farmer in its 
first issue he set up an ideal which we hope will for- 
ever be its guiding light: “Serving no master, ruled 
by no faction, circumscribed by no selfish or narrow 
policy, its aim will be to foster and promote the best 
interests of the whole people. . . . On all matters 
relating especially to the great interests it repre- 
sents, it will speak with no uncertain voice, but will 
fearlessly the right defend and impartially the 
wrong condemn.” It was also his pride that The 
Progressive Farmer maintained its high standards 
not only in its editorial columns; but in its business 
columns. As he once wrote: “Readers of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer cannot have failed to notice .. . 
that there is not an advertisement of a questionable 
character in its columns; no swindles, no lotteries, 
no catches to cheat unwary people out of their 
money; nothing to harm or rob man, woman, or 
child. And what is more, there never will be. .. . 
We shall publish a clean paper, which cannot be 
made the tool of fraud of any kind....” 


Landless People 
Easy Prey for Communism 


HALF the people of the world live in Asia. Eight 

out of 10 of them are peasants, most of whom live 
in abject poverty. Few of them farm as 
much as 4 acres. Their misery is a basic 
obstatle to peace. It provides the “soil” 
in which Communism breeds. Commu- 
nism has spread fastest where people 
are starving or a few own most of the 
Jand. 

During U. S. occupation of Korea 
south of the 38th parallel, land formerly 
owned by Japanese landlords was sold 
to tenants at reasonable prices, 


And in Japan, a land reform program 
has helped more than 3 million farmers 
—well over half of all farmers in the 
country—to get land. About 90 per cent 
of all cultivators of land in Japan are 
now owners. Good results are coming 
from this land reform program. For one 
thing, the Communists are no longer © 
making gains in rural Japan. 
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“Best tractor tires 


| have ever used, says 
new National Plowing 
Champion, Lloyd &. Shafer 


_—. national contour plowing champion was crowned 
recently at Urbana, Ohio, when Lloyd E. Shafer of Chats- 
worth, Ill. bested a field of state champions. 


Lloyd Shafer is a former Navy pilot and an old hand at plowing 
contests, having won an Illinois county contest back in 1947. He 
operates a livestock farm of 360 acres which has been run by his 
family for three generations. 


It takes a good farmer, a good tractor and good tires to win a 
plowing championship. And Mr. Shafer, who used B. F. Goodrich 
tires in winning, says BFG tires are the best he’s ever used. ‘“They 
do not spin and tear the sod. The new Power-Curve tread gives 
more power and penetration. It gives good traction and cleaning 
ability.” 

And farmers everywhere agree. Notice the high tapered cleats of 
the Power-Curve tread. Take a look at the arrowhead nose of each 
cleat. It’s made to dig right in and go to work. The curved cleats 
are high at shoulders, high in the center—actually higher in the 
center than the cleats of the two other leading makes. 

Because the curved cleats are evenly spaced, the same distance 
apart at the center as they are at the shoulders, the tread meshes 
with the soil like the teeth of gear. Yet the whole tread is flexible 


enough to give, to throw the dirt free as the tire rolls. The tread 
stays clean! 





Longer wear, too 


Curved cleats stand rigid—don’t bend and scrub. Higher cleats 
contain more rubber. That’s why these tires last longer than any 
tractor tire B. F. Goodrich ever built. Many farmers will get as 
much as an extra year of wear. 


When you need new tires, replace with money-saving B. F. 
Goodrich tires—and be sure to specify them when you buy a new 
tractor. The B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio, 


Patented shock shield cuts truck tire costs 


Put B. F. Goodrich tires on your 
truck and you get the protection 
of the exclusive nylon shock 
shield at no extra cost. The shock 
shield, in all tires with 8 or more 
plies, protects the cord body by 
absorbing impacts, road shocks. 

; You save through more mileage, 
= less danger of tread separation, 
For one ; , 

longer greater bruise resistance and more 
recappable tires, 
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Experienced growers report... 
"Swifts New Process Bjoygy, 









makes more leaf at a better price” 


**For me BLENN has certainly paid good dividends. I have a 
4%-acre field that was fed BLENN. On this field I produced 
7,600 pounds with prices ranging from 58 cents to 73 cents per 
pound for an average of 62 cents per pound. 


**An adjoining 4% acres of tobacco on the same farm was fed 
another well-known brand of plant food. It produced 6,980 
pounds of tobacco which averaged 57% cents per pound. From 
now on it’s going to be Swift’s BLENN on our tobacco.” 


The bright, smooth leaf that 
cigarette manufacturers bid 
higher for, and more of it...that’s 
what BLENN, Swift’s special- 
ized crop maker, helps you pro- 
duce! 

When you use BLENN, it sup- 
plements the natural nutrients 
in your tobacco land. Then your 
plants get all the growth ele- 
ments from the soil needed to 
produce higher-grading, 
smoother, brighter leaf. 


- More uniform in 4 ways 


BLENN gets results because it 
is made by a new process devel- 
oped by Swift which combines 
complete mechanical mixing with 


Paul Cooke 
Lake View, S.C. 


complete chemical processing. 


This makes New Process 
BLENN especially good for to- 
bacco because it is so uniform 
in four important ways: 

(1) uniform blending, mixing, 
curing; (2) uniform distribution 
through your machines; (3) uni- 
form freedom from caking, lump- 
ing, bridging; (4) uniform feed- 
ing of your tobacco plants. 


This means every plant in every 
acre gets the same balanced ra- 
tion of necessary growth ele- 
ments. To make sure you get 
New Process BLENN, the 
specialized crop maker, order 
early this year from your Au- 
thorized Swift Agent. 


Swifts New Process 









Blenn 


Buy at the sign of the RED STEER 





Chamber of Commerce bulls that won top prizes in 6- to 12-months 
class at Pike County, Ala., livestock show. Left to right: E. A. Trotter 
with first place and grand champion; Joe Richburg, with second 
place calf; Sam S. Williams, with Guernsey bull that placed fourth. 







By W. M. Anderson 


HE “movies” put better bulls on 
Pike County, Ala., farms. Here’s 
how it happened: 


Movie making and farming are 
hobbies of Frank S. Anderson, past 
president of Troy Chamber of Com- 
merce. While making pictures at the 
Old Reliable Dairy, owned by R. B. 
Kent, and then located in Jefferson 
County (but now in Talladega Coun- 
ty, Ala.), he fell to discussing with 
Herdsman W. C. Drake some means 
of distributing better bulls to Pike 
County farmers. 


As am outcome, Mr. Drake sent 10 
Jersey bull calves to Pike County in 
September 1949. Bulls were placed 
with farmers to be owned jointly by 
the keeper and Old Reliable Dairy. 
When bulls are three years old, a 
give-and-take price will be placed on 
them. Farmers will be given the 
choice of either selling their own in- 
terest or buying Old Reliable’s. 

From this start, there has been a 
widespread interest in getting bulls 
on a similar basis. Some farmers pre- 
ferred Guernsey bulls. Up to Dec. 
1, 1950, 39 Guernseys and 45 Jer- 
seys had been placed. 


Guernseys were furnished by Mo- 
La-Jac Farms, Dothan, Ala.; Sey- — 
mour Bros., Wisconsin; Collingswood 
Farms, Indiana; and Archdale Farms, 
Kings Mountain, N. C. 

Old Reliable Dairy has furnished 
all the Jersey bulls. About 15 of the 
Jersey bulls are ready for service. 


At the 1950 Pike County Fair, 
bulls placed by Troy Chamber of 
Commerce, under the method out- 
lined, won three out of four prizes 
in 6- to 12-months-old class. 

The program for Pike County 
dairy improvement mapped out by 
the Chamber of Commerce was 
planned to cover a period of five or 
more years. But it is taking shape 
much more rapidly than expected. 

Grade B milk from the county now 
has to be hauled to Montgomery to 
market. This is a distance of 50 
miles or more. A problem facing the 
industry now is to work out a plan 
to process milk in the county. If this 7 
can be done, it is estimated that milk 7 
production can be doubled or tre- 7 
bled. Particular stress is being laid 
on pasture improvement to get ready © 
for expanded dairy production. 


Saved by Fescue and Hay 


(Continued from page 16) 


needed and order them. When parts 
arrive, repairs will be made. Almost 
all our equipment has been in use for 
about four years. That means there 
will be a lot of repair work to be done. 
Nearly every implement needs a paint 
job. We have a paint gun that works 
off our air compressor. This will speed 
up our painting. We also have an 
electric welder that helps in machin- 
ery repair. 

Our repair shops are fairly well 
equipped. There is an air compressor, 
electric welder, grinder, forge tube- 
patching outfit, vise, anvil, and chain 
hoist. We need an acetylene welding 
outfit and a drill press. Maybe we can 
get these before too long. 

We made one mistake in 1950 that 
we won't repeat in 1951. We have 
been buying chicks for our laying 
flock from a local hatchery which 
specializes in producing heavy layers. 
Last January we had a chance to get 


two-weeks-old chicks for the normal 
day-old chick price. We bought 100 
to grow out for fryers. They grew off * 
so well we decided to keep the pullets 
for layers. We didn’t need that many 
fryers, anyway. Well, we fed those 
pullets according to the book all sum- } 
mer and fall. To this good day they 
have never caught on to the fact that 
they are supposed to lay eggs. I got 
tired of buying feed and decided to 
cull the birds. From 50 we kept 15. 
They were really fat and we will en- 
joy them this winter. We are getting’ 
just as many eggs as we were before | 
culling, but production is still too low. * 
If the birds don’t make up their minds 
to lay pretty soon, there will be room 
in the freezer locker for more. 

From all we have been able to | 
learn, these chicks were produced for 
broilers and not for layers. Always 
know where your chicks come from 
if you expect them to become layers. 
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CROPS GO IN EASIER, FASTER: 


with Ford Tractor and Dearborn Implements! 


Spring weather is often “trouble weather.” Slow prog- 
ress and delays in spring work can be costly. So, while 
fast-moving, economical Ford Tractor power can save 
you days and dollars all through the year, it probably 
means more in the spring than at any other time. 


Work will be speeded up on thousands of farms this 


Implements of the latest and most advanced design. 

Some of the ways in which Ford Tractor power and 
Dearborn Implements help to get crops in easier and 
faster are shown here. Several of the latest additions 
to the Dearborn Implement line are also shown. Your . 
nearby Ford Tractor dealer will be glad to give you 





spring by today’s improved and more powerful Ford more complete information about them. 
Tractor, working in combination with Dearborn 
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New Ford Tractor PROOF-METER 


1 Keeps track of hours worked. 

2 Tells travel speed in all four gears, 
3 Tells engine speed in r.p.m.- 

4 Shows correct P.T.0. speed. 


5 Gives throttle setting for A.S.A.E, 
standard belt pulley speed. 


SEE YOUR FORD TRACTOR DEALER 


Your nearby Ford Tractor dealer is in business to 
serve you. If he can help you in any way, he'll be glad 
to do it. Whether you own a Ford Tractor or not, 
One of your neighbors prob- you'll find that he’s a good man to know better. 
will en- Gg ; 4 5. of A ably has a Tractor with Proof- 
getting a ‘ ; “= |. . Meter. If so, ask him about it! 
> before : 


ith 5a ea 





. _ MEANS LESS WORK. . (TRACTOR, 


COPYRIGHT 1951, DEARBORN MOTORS CORPORATION, BIRMINGHAM, MICHIGAN 
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Srech cigarette with 
mich-tasting, crimp cut 


PRINCE ALBERT, 


says Harold Berry, feed store owner, 




















Prince Albert's famous crimp 
cut holds in the paper for 
faster shaping of trim, neat 
cigarettes. And the humidor- 
top keeps Prince Albert's 
choice tobacco flavor-fresh 
for greater smoking joy. 


[vs 
PRINCE ALBERT 
WITH ME FOR MILD, 
EXTRA-TASTY CIGARETTES. 

AND PA's CRIMP CUT 
SURE MAKES FOR 
EASIER ROLLING / 






















R, J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N. 0, 





The National Jy Smoke 


More Men Smoke 


than any other 
tobacco 


Tune in “Grand Ole Opry”, 
Saturday Nights on NBC 




















Plant Tree Seedlings Right 


ie you are going to plant some forest 
tree seedlings this spring, these 
suggestions may be helpful. 

The dibble, or planting bar, is gen- 
erally used on light to medium soils. 
The dibble is a special tool made for 
this purpose. The six drawings below 
show clearly how to plant with it. 
With the dibble the planting job goes 
quite fast. 


On heavy soils the mattock works 
better. This method goes fast, too. 


Keep seedlings moist before plant- 
ing. Plant them % to % inch deeper 
than they grew in nursery. Usually 
there is a mark on the stem that shows 
how deep they grew. Place roots 
carefully in natural position so as not 
to bend, crowd, or break them. If 
roots are too crowded or cramped, the 
plant cannot grow off fast—it may 
even die. 

Pack soil firmly around roots—not 
too tightly but enough to remove air 
pockets in the soil. If soil is dry, 
watering will help insure a success- 
ful planting. 

Plant seedlings before active 
growth starts in spring. It is better to 
get seedling trees from a nearby state 
or federal forest-tree nursery; not 
from some distant place. 


Seedlings are usually spaced either 
6 x 6 feet or 8 x 8 feet. Some seedlings 


that can stand shade may be planted 
close together; others need more 
room. Trees that grow fast can be 
spaced wider apart than slow-grow- 
ing trees. On poor soil you may want 
to plant more trees to allow for losses. 
The number of trees per acre for 
these spacings are: 5 x 5 feet, 1,742 
trees; 6 x 6 feet, 1,210 trees; 6 x 8 
feet, 908 trees; 8 x 8 feet, 680 trees. 

On hillsides, trees may be planted 
in furrows on contour to save mois- 
ture and prevent washing. If you 
have to plant in dry soil, watering 
is a-good idea—if you can manage it. 

Tree-planting machines are now 
being used in some sections. In some 
states they can be rented from state 
forestry agencies or private owners. 
In some places soil conservation dis- 
trict's or other local organizations have 
these machines for use by farmers. 

It is a good idea to plant ‘several 
species of trees together. This is to 
guard against damage from diseases 
and insects, failure of one species on 
that soil type, or possibility that one 
species will not develop into a valu- 


able crop. It is not a good idea to _ 


plant a fast-growing species with a 
mixture of slow-growing ones. 

Many find it profitable to cultivate 
some kinds of tree seedlings for the 
first year or two after planting. 





Insert dibble and push for- 
ward to upright position. 


Insert dibble 2 inches from plant—-pull 
back to firm soil at bottom of roots. 


© 





Fill in last hole by scrap- 
ing soil with shoe. 








Insert mattock—lift handle 
and pull back. 





® 





Fill in cround seedling by 
scraping soil with shoe. 
Source: USDA Yearbook of Agriculture. 





Dibble Planting 






Mattock Planting 


Remove dibble ond place 
seedling with root collar 
at ground level. 






Push dibble forward to 


firm soil at top of roots. 


Pack soil firmly around 
seedling. 






W)Root collar 


Place seedling at correct depth, 
packing roots with moist soil 


Pack soil firmly onal 
seedling 
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ABC’s in 
Growing Trees 


By Paul W. Schoen 


Executive Secretary, Forest Farmers 
Association Cooperative 


H’s your forest area been heavily 
cut, repeatedly burned? Does it 
offer little in future timber? You 
need not be discouraged if some 
growing stock remains and good for- 
estry practices are used. 

This story of success on 34 acres 
of poor timberland on the Crossett 
Experimental Forest in Arkansas 
shows what can be done. This land 
was selected as a farm forest in 1937 
because it was typical of many South- 
ern woodland areas. Since then it has 
produced $38.64 in stumpage value 
per acre during the 12-year cutting 
program. Roadside value of these 
products amounts to $76.60 per acre 
and market value, $114.56 per acre. 


At the start of the project, there 
were less than 2,000 board feet of 
low quality logs and 8 cords in small 
growth per acre (pine and _ hard- 
wood). At present, there are 3,500 
feet of pine logs and 7 cords of pine 
pulpwood with only one-fifth of a 
cord of hardwood in small trees. 
Pine quality has been improved. 
While growing stock has been built 
up, 48,847 feet of sawlogs, 148 cords 
of pulpwood, 158 cords of fuel wood, 
and 121 posts have been harvested 
for a total market value of $3,895.10. 
Best feature of the project is that the 
improved stand will continue to pro- 
duce increasing returns. 


Leaf spraying has improved 
vigor of individual trees and even 
young stands of some hardwoods. 
Half of a nitrogen spray can be ab- 
sorbed by the leaves. The same is 
true of iron and zinc solubles in 
sprays. A spray containing nitrogen, 
phosphoric acid, and potash has been 
used for controlling insects, thus 
making it do double duty. Soil tests 
will show the tree’s mineral deficien- 
cy and determine spray needed. 
While this spray treatment is still an 
experiment, it should be useful on 
valued trees and in limited areas. 


DDT and a 5 per cent concen- 
tration of chlordane will help get rid 
of fire ants. So far, nothing has been 
found to control them completely. 


Control active V-type gullies by 
scattering broomsedge straw in small 
bunches in several spots in the gully. 
It will slow water and catch sand and 
silt. Some sprouts will root before 
the straw decomposes. A little fer- 
tilizer and lovegrass will help. These 
areas built up by the straw dams 
make good sites for pine seedlings. 


PREVENT 
FOREST 
FIRES! 
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PAYS BIG EXTRA PROFITS! 


THIS YEAR, THESE RETURNS MAY BE EXPECTED: 








300 Ibs. of Chilean Nitrate increased 
yields of oats 35-40 bu. per acre. 
Dollar return: almost 4 to 1. Chilean 
Nitrate also improves feeding qual- 


ity and protein content of crops. 


produced 150 to 200 pounds more yields of corn about 20 bushels per 
lint cotton per acre. Dollar return: acre. Dollar return: almost 4 to.1. 
about 10 to 1. You can’t afford not Chilean Nitrate means maximum 
to invest in soda this year! yields for maximum profits! _ 
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HERE’S WHYS? Nitrogen content — all nitrate 
nitrogen . . . fast-acting .. . completely available . . . the 
only natural nitrate in the world . . . nitrate of soda fur- 
nishes more nitrate nitrogen than any other alkaline 

nitrate ... supplies alkaline nitrate at lowest cost. 


Sodium content —contains 26% sodium, equivalent 
to 35% sodium oxide ... sodium is essential to maxi- 
mum yields... substitutes for potassium, where lack- 
ing, and makes soil phosphate more available... 
helps “sweeten” the soil .. . contributes to growth of 
some plants, even when potassium is plentiful... 
improves vigor and feeding qualities of forage crops. 


Other plant food elements — natural traces of 
iodine, manganese, potassium, magnesium, boron, 
calcium, iron, sulphur, copper, zinc... equally 
essential, in small quantities, for normal plant 
and animal nutrition. 





2.9 


pounds of feed per 


Fowl of Gaia, 


4%, ib. broilers 
in 11] ¥, weeks 


> Trars championship performance in any league. You 
can expect the same fine results when you feed Master Mix. 
These better balanced feeds do help broilers gain weight faster. 
Just read what John M. Hall of Henderson, Tennessee, Chicken 
of Tomorrow Contest winner says: “We raised our Tennessee 
Chicken of Tomorrow Contest winners on Master Mix Broiler 
Mash Special. The fact that we were first place winners proves 
to us the results that can be expected from Master Mix Feeds.” 





Protect your investment . . . start today with the Master 
Mix feeding program. Faster gains and higher feed efficiency 
mean dollars in your pocket. Master Mix Feeds contain Methio- 
Vite, source of the Vitamin Bi: growth factor. 


FEED A MASTER MIX BROILER MASH 
OR ASK..U OWL Neighbor 


THE MASTER MIX DEALER 


about his own brand broiler mash made with Master 
Mix Concentrates. He has a valuable Poultry Man- 
agement Manual for you free. Look for this sign. 








MASTER 


McMILLEN FEED MILLS, INC., of Tennessee 


Memphis, Tennessee 








Mule Farming 
Doesn’t Fit Tractors 





By J. W. Fanning 
Economist, Georgia Extension 
Service 


se HEN you can’t get any more 

stuff to sell out of a tractor 
than you got out of a pair of mules, 
you are depending too much on price 
to keep your head above water. 

“As long as prices stay up,” this 
farmer went on to say, “they have a 
way of making low production look 
mighty big. And pretty often we 
don’t wake up to 
what we really 
have until after 
prices drop.” 

This farmer was 
putting his finger 
on a mighty im- 
portant problem. 
He knew what he 
was talking about. 
His tractor was 
handling 139 acres of crops. Includ- 
ing the land on which he grew 
double crops, his machine was ac- 
tually working 214 acres. That’s a 
lot more than two mules can tend. 

Tractors have come onto a lot of 
farms here in the Southeast in the 
past 10 years. They have come dur- 
ing a period of high prices—as a 
matter of fact, higher prices as a 
whole than ever before experienced. 
Things have moved so fast we have 
not had time to sit down and take 
stock of what has happened. 

Another thing—these machines 
have come on the heels of a shortage 
of labor and a tremendous need for 
production. In most cases, rather 
than replacing labor, tractors have 
come to fill a gap left by lost farm 
workers. If it hadn’t been for this 
added machinery and equipment, we 
wouldn’t have been as well fed in 
this country as we have been. 

This farmer wasn’t bemoaning the 
fact that we have tractors. He was 
doubting that tractors are being used 
in every case to justify the money 
put in them. 

Experience has taught that during 
such periods as the oné in which we 
are now living, total amount of dol- 
lars we receive is not the most re- 
liable standard by which to judge 
efficiency. One can be taking in more 
dollars—many more dollars—and still 
not be producing a bit more on the 
farm than he did 10 years ago. 

That’s the reason this farmer was 
talking about production. It is the 
thing to watch. A farmer producing 
double as much per worker or han- 


Mr. Fenning 





dling twice his former acreage 
through double crops or otherwise 
is not depending solely on a high 
price to keep his net income up. 
There are cases where $1,500 in- 
vested in a machine is not doing 
much more work than $300 to $400 
formerly tied up in a good pair of 
mules. Dollar for dollar, the machine 
might be expected to do four times 
as much work and to turn out four 
times as much stuff as the mules. 


This farmer sold $8,300 worth of | 


products last year. His farm is oper- 
ated largely by one man; extra labor 
is employed during certain seasons, 

We asked him what he would give 
as rules for success in tractor farm- 
ing. He listed six. 

1. A tractor must be kept busy 
with pay-off work. 

This farm tractor handles slightly 
more than 200 acres of land when 
double crops are included. About 
one-third of the acreage is in row 
crops and two-thirds in drilled or 
close-growing crops. 

Around 750 hours are put in by 
this machine in tending this cropping 
system. This is productive, money 
making work. The more. hours of 
such work a tractor puts in, the more 
money it will make for its owner. 

This tractor is handling the acre- 
age, not including double crops, for- 
merly tended by five mules. It’s in- 
teresting to note that the machine 
cost just about what five mules would 
have cost on a normal market. If. it 
had done no more than a team of 
mules, its use would have been limit- 
ed to only 225 hours. 

You don’t have to own a lot of 
acres to keep a tractor busy. Grow- 
ing two crops on the same acre and 
working out for others are good ways 
to make a tractor on a small farm put 
in a lot of hours, 

2. A tractor must provide for bet- 
ter use of labor. 

This farm was handled in 1950 
with the equivalent of two full-time 
workers. Formerly, a total of five 
workers was required on a full-time 
basis. The $8,300 gross income was 
produced with an expense of $760 
for seasonal labor. 

The fact is that this farm would 
have remained largely idle if it had 
not been for the tractor. There was 
not enough labor available to handle 
it on the old-time basis. 

8. The investment must be rea- 
sonable. 

On a cropland basis, the invest- 
ment in machinery and equipment 
on this farm was $23.48 per acre. 
If you include the land on which the 
double crops were grown, it was less 
than $16 per. acre. 

At $23.48, annual costs per acre 
for depreciation, interest, and taxes 
are in the neighborhood of $4. This 
cost is not to be “sneezed” at in any 
kind of farming. 

There seems to be no end to the 


amount of machinery a farm can use, 
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but there is a limit to what it can 
afford. This farmer owns 11 items 
ranging from a medium-sized tractor 
to a drag harrow. He has enough to 
handle his kind of farming efficiently. 
He believes that his investment in 
machinery should never go over $25 
per crop acre. 

4, Operating and maintenance 
costs must be economical. 

Cost for fuel, oil, and repairs on 
the tractor last year was $248.33. On 
a per hour operating basis, the cost 
came to 34 cents. 

When depreciation, interest, and 
taxes were added, total expense came 
to about 60 cents per hour for every 
hour worked. : 

A tractor that stands still is cost- 
ing money and not making any. The 
tractor on this farm has to work 307 
hours at 60 cents per hour just to 
cover depreciation, interest, taxes. 

Cost per hour in tractor operation 
goes down as hours used in produc- 
tive work go up. This same principle 
applies to any other piece of equip- 
ment. It’s good business to have a lot 
of work for a machine and piece of 
equipment to do. It’s the best way 
to make a dollar of expense—cash or 
non-cash—go a long way. 

5. A tractor must result in better 
farming. 

This farm had 65 acres in row 
crops, with 25 harvested and 40 
hogged-off. Small grains, mostly oats, 
took 74 acres. Twelve of these acres 
were grazed. Cowpeas for green pea 
sales were planted back on 60 of 
these acres. Around 20 acres of corn 
followed blue lupine turned for soil 
building. Corn averaged 30 bushels 
per acre, oats 50 bushels. 

This was a different kind of farm- 
ing from the days of mule power. 
It was more intensive cropping. It 
put every acre to a use. It included 
more double cropping. Soil conser- 
vation was a practical farm addition. 

The point is this: You can’t farm 
as usual and afford a tractor. You 
have got to do better farming. 

6. The tractor and equipment 
must be made to last a long time. 

This farmer didn’t know how many 
years his tractor could be made to 
last and do profitable work. But he 
had enough experience to learn that 
it would be good business to do 
everything he could to protect the 
more than $3,000 he had tied up in 
machinery and equipment, 

Many farms have added machinery 
faster than a system for protecting it 
against unnecessary wear and tear 
could be put together. This farmer 
has such a system and he feels that 
it has already paid off. He says that 
unwarranted depreciation of ma- 
chinery can suck the profits out of 
any farm business, 
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FIGHT 


INFANTILE 


The National Foun- 
dation for Infantile 
Paralysis has more 
work to do than ever 


PARALYSIS 
before. More of us 
must lend our help. 
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FARM NEWS trom DU PONT 











For healthy plants 





Prevent Tobacco Blue Mold 
—use Du Pont “‘Fermate”’ 


Head Off Blue Mold Before It Starts 


In a few damp, cold days blue mold can ruin your 
plant beds. The sure way to protect against this 
invasion is to start early with ‘‘Fermate”’ fungicide 
and protect your plants by using it regularly. 


Use as a Spray or Dust 


Either way, ‘“‘Fermate”’ gives effective 
protection against blue mold. Start when 
plants are the size of a dime, and use 
**Fermate”’ regularly twice a week and 
after every rain until plants are ready 
to transplant so blue mold won’t have a 
chance to sneak in. 


DU PONT 
FERMATE® 


DU PONT CHEMICALS FOR THE FARM INCLUDE: 

Fungicides: PARZATE,* (Liquid ond Dry), FERMATE,* ZERLATE,* 
Copper-A (Fixed Copper), SULFORON* and SULFORON*-X 
Wettable Sulfurs ... insecticides: DEENATE* DDT, MARLATE* 
Methoxychlor, LEXONE* Benzene Hexachloride, KRENITE* 
Dinitro Spray, EPN 300 Insecticide, Calcium Arsenate, Lead 
Arsenate ... Weed and Brush Killers: AMMATE,* 2,4-D, 
TCA and 2,4,5-T ... Also: Du Pont Cotton Dusts, Du Pont 
Spreader Sticker, PARMONE® Fruit Drop Inhibitor, and many 
others. *neG/u. Ss. PAT. OFF. 
On all chemicals always follow directions for application. 


Where warning or caution statements on use of the product 
are given, read them carefully. 





Crop Ripens More Evenly 


“Fermate” helps you produce strong 
plants that take hold and grow rapidly in 
the field to make an even-ripening early 
crop. 


See your dealer for supplies of ‘‘Fermate” now. 
For a lighter-color fungicide that’s also highly 
effective, ask for Du Pont *‘Parzate.’”’ Ask also 
for free booklets that give full information on 
this and other Du Pont pest-control products, or 
write Du Pont, Grasselli Chemicals Dept., 
Wilmington 98, Del.; or 804 Protective Life 
Bldg., Birmingham 3, Ala. 


Tune in Du Pont “Cavalcade of America,” Tuesday 
Nights, NBC Coast to Coast 











NEWS IN BRIEF 


Better way to kill scrub oak: 
Recent reports show you can 
“‘deaden’”’ scrub trees in pas- 
tures and wood lots so grass 
and valuable timber have a 
better chance to grow. And 
you can do it for as little as 
$2.50 an acre, including your 
labor, by use of Du Pont 
“Ammate.” You don’t have 
to cut down the trees; just 
girdle them by hacking with 
an ax and pour ““Ammate”’ in 
the cuts. 


“ & @ 


For blight of potatoes and to- 
matoes: Now you can control 
both early and late blight 
of these crops with a single 
product— Du Pont‘‘Parzate”’ 
fungicide. And it also con- 
trols tomato gray mold | 
and leaf spots. ‘“‘Parzate’’ is 
powerful against disease, but 
mild on the plant leaves, so 
that plants grow more vigor- 
ously. In 1950, some potato 
growers reported 100 bu. per 
acre more than with other 
fungicides. 


a @ @ 


Peaches keep their bright com- 
plexion right to the consumer 
when you spray or dust with 
Du Pont ‘“‘Zerlate”’ fungicide. 
This modern fungicide keeps 
off brown rot while the 
peaches are in the orchard 
and, in fact, through shipping 
to market. ‘‘Zerlate’’ is light 
in color, doesn’t show on the 
fruit. 


es 


Idealinsect killer for vegetables: 
Now you can keep insects 
under control close to harvest 
without leaving hazardous 
residues on the crops. ‘‘Mar- 
late’”’ is the answer because 
it gives excellent control of 
many insect pests, yet the 
normal amounts that remain 
on the crop are no problem. 
For this reason, it is also effec- 
tive and safe on cherries, 
peaches, blueberries, cranber- 
ries and many other fruits. 
*““Marlate” is mild on the 
crops, too. 


2. 2 


Many more: These are only a 
few of the many Du Pont 
pest-control products widely 
used and recommended in 
your area. For more facts 
about the ones of special in- 
terest to you, see your local 
dealer. 
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Now more than eve; youll want 





... see how you can 
save *|000 


Yes, you could pay $1,000 more for 
a car and still not get all the extra 
room...ease of handling... famous 
dependability of today’s big DODGE 





See “SHOWTIME .. . U.S.A.”—greatest 
show on television . .. ABC-TV Network. 
See your newspaper for time and station. 


the famous ruggedness and 


dependability of Dodge! 


N OTHER CAR can match the 
Dodge reputation for rug- 
gedness . . . for dependability 
... for smart styling that endures 
year after year. 


Dodge gives you a car that’s 


wider, longer, higher inside—with , 


lots of room for your legs, head, 
and shoulders. In fact, you'll 
wonder how a car so roomy in- 
side can be so sleek and compact 
outside . . . for easier parking 


and nimble handling in traffic. 


Along with all this, you get the 
brilliant performance of the big 
“Get-Away” Engine . . . higher in 
compression, more powerful . . . 
yet amazingly economical. Yes, 
you could pay $1,000 more and 
not get all the extra value fea- 
tures Dodge gives you. Take just 








5 minutes and see your Dodge SAVE! Compare Dodge head room, leg room. SAVE! Drive without shifting. GYRO-MATIC, 


ducten: toil You'll b Notice that seats are “knee-level.” You ride lowest priced automatic transmission, is avail- 
oases on itrvwnnay 6 in the most restful, relaxing posture. pier able on all Dodge Coronets. All models give 
ahead — for the years ahead. doors open wide—you step in or out easily. you gyrol Fluid Drive at no ‘extra cost. 


B IGG E R VA LU E D0 DG Just a few dollars more than the lowest-priced cars[/ 
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A Flag of 
World Peace 


By VIRGINIA 0. SMITH 


As a loyal 4-H citizen of the United 
States, I pledge my full support to 
the United Nations, the one great 
hope for a peaceful world with 
freedom and safety for all. 


were echoed by 4-H’ers in every town and 

community over this broad, free land of ours. 
These were not idle words to be said and forgotten. 
They are a prayer for the future peace of the world. 
“This was not the first time America had joined 
with the nations of the world in observing this 
special day, but it will long be remembered as the 
year when youngfolks joined with their elders and 
made UN flags to fly with Old Glory, signifying 
their support of UN objectives,” said M. L. Wilson, 
extension service director. 

Continuing, Mr. Wilson said: “Thousands of 
sky blue flags fluttering in the breeze represented 
millions of patient hand stitches by girls as well as 
women. As they stitched, they thought of war and 
peace and sewed into the flags their desire for 
peace and their belief in international cooperation 
to earn that peace. You can hardly cut out and 
stitch the outline of the world and study the em- 
blem of the UN flag without learning more about 
the UN itself, how it came about, its objective, and 
how it is working toward its objective.” 


QO: Oct. 24, United Nations Day, these words 


This project was not confined to just the girls— 
the boys had their part, too. When the sewing was 
finished, the boys had flagpoles ready to hold these 
banners aloft. “Both boys and girls accepted this 
flag making program as a gesture in the interest of 
world peace,” said Fletcher Sweet, Tennessee asso- 
ciate extension editor. 


Let us look into the thoughts of some of the 
young patriots as they bent their efforts to prepare 
the flags. No matter what we make, our thoughts 
become a part of the finished product. 


“The United Nations expresses the hope for free 
peoples for a better, peaceful world,” explained 
Fred Mathis, Hamilton County, president of the 
1951 Tennessee 4-H Club Congress. “It’s just too 
bad to think of what might happen if all of us and 
all of the free nations can’t get together and make 
the principles of the United Nations work.” 


Shirley Fender, president of the Bronson, Fla., 
4-H Girls’ Club, said: “Our first loyalty, of course, 
will always be to the United States flag. But just 
as we are loyal to our own state within the United 
States, we can be and are appreciative of the 
United Nations and what this organization is doing 
and may do to maintain peace throughout the 
world. To me the UN flag brings not only pride 
but also hope for a genuine and moral peace which 
is free from fear and want. I hope that through 
the United Nations the people of the world will not 
have to fear dictators, the police state, the knock 
on the door at midnight, or the treatment of humans 
as pawns or cattle.” 

Don Bliss, 4-H clubber of Newkirk, Okla., had 
this to say: “It’s a (Continued on page 30) 
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Sons “Ronny,” 7, and “Chippy,” 9, keep our new editor “wised-up” on interests of youngfolks. 

















~ Meet ROMAINE SMITH, 
New Youngfolks Editor 


To the Boys and Girls and Older Youth Who Read 
The Progressive Farmer 


Dear Friends: 


This month our Progressive Youngfolks Depart- 
ment comes under new leadership. 

Miss Earline Gandy, who has conducted the de- 
partment so brilliantly in recent months, has now 
married and is Mrs. Austin Cain of Florida. She 
had won the delighted friendship of a host of farm 
youngfolks all over Dixie. They liked her writings 
and the talks, songs, and games she conducted at 
youngfolks’ meetings. They will join us in all good 
wishes for her future. 

Miss Gandy, in fact, had done her work so well 
that we had to take a long time to find somebody 
fully capable of taking over. We needed to find 
somebody who had all the qualities our 4-H readers 
emphasize—qualities of Head, Heart, Hand, Health. 
We also needed to find somebody who believes in 
and practices in his daily living the principles of 
FFA and FHA— 

Learning To Do, 

Doing To Learn, 

Earning To Live, 

Living To Serve. 
We also wished to find someone who not only loves 
young people, but has an eager and helpful interest 
in their work, their play, their studies, their schools, 
their youth organizations, and also their churches 
and Sunday schools. Furthermore, we needed to 
find somebody who we not only believed had all 


- these fine qualities, but had actually proved that he 


has them—and has them in overflowing degree. 


Such a man is Romaine Smith, our new young- 
folks editor. He grew up in our Southern country- 
side, in Pickens County, S. C., far from any large 
town or city, and developed an acquaintance with 
pigs and farm work as an early 4-H’er. In high 
school he was active in football, basketball, base- 
ball, dramatics, and glee club. Later he graduated 


from Clemson Agricultural College with a B. S. in; 
agricultural economics. While in college he worked | 


as a Y.M.C.A. office helper and organized a Scout 
troop in a nearby town and served as Scoutmaster. 
He also had time to play varsity baseball and bas- 
ketball. Upon graduating he served as atheltic 
director of Aiken Institute, 1933-36, coaching foot- 
ball, basketball, and baseball teams. Next he was 
an assistant county farm agent in Richland County 
for a year. 

“I had been so happy working with young peo- 
ple,” says Mr. Smith, “the next year I decided to 
give myself the lifetime happiness of working with 
them.” So he became director of Camp Long, the 
South Carolina state 4-H camp, in 1937 where he 
has made friendships with hundreds of farm youth 
every year. In 1938 he became also a district club 
agent and has since worked continuously, with 
young people’s organizations, camps, studies, and 
sports except for one brief period of helping Farm 
Bureau organization work. Long an active worker 
in church, Sunday school, Red Cross, and Rotary, 
he has been especially active in their singing and 
recreation features. 

Furthermore, Mr. Smith not only finds his hap- 
piness in working with young people in all their 
organizations, but he and Mrs. Smith (you'll like 
her, too) have two “progressive youngfolks” te work 
with right in their own home—Romaine, Jr. (“Chip- 
py”), age 9, and Francis Ronald (“Ronny”), age 7. 


On behalf of all our Progressive Farmer organi- 
zation I most heartily welcome Romaine Smith as 
editor of our Progressive Youngfolks Department. 
Says Mr. Smith: “I invite the boys, girls, and older 
youth in our more than 1 million Progressive Farm- 
er homes to be my fellow workers in making our 
Progressive Youngfolks Department serve them and 
all their interests better and better all the time.” 
I am sure you will all make haste to help him to 
this end. Yours sincerely, 


Flarwmergpos— 


President, The Progressive Farmer Company. 
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Hook up in minutes... 
Pick up and go... 





DISK EFFICIENTLY ALL THE WAY 
WITH A JOHN DEERE 


Pickup Disk Harrow 


It’s “slick as a whistle!” = easy am . - fast, convenient 


ickup Disk Harrow. 


transporting—they’re yours wit Qpers am f i : 
up ...and you’re away for 


In mere minutes, it’s hook up an 
better, faster, easier disking. 


Positive hydraulic power smooths the way. A touch on the hy- 
draulic control and the harrow rises high and clear for moving from 
farmyard to field. At work you regulate the harrow quickly and con- 
veniently—from the tractor seat. Effortless hydraulic power lowers 
the harrow instantly to the maximum or desired in-between working 
depth . . . raises it for turns right or left. Thus, you have complete 
control of the harrow at all times; you'll do a better job of disking 
than ever before. 

This husky integral disk harrow, designed especially for the John 
Deere “M” and “MT” Tractors, attaches quickly . . . easily. Just slip 
two pins and two bolts in place. It’s as simple as that! It makes a 
close-coupled outfit that’s easy to maneuver . . . practically as easy 
to handle as the tractor itself. 

Fixed-angle frame construction; proper weight distribution for 
deep, uniform penetration; heavy-gauge, heat-treated disk blades; 
clearance for cover-crop disking; low construction for orchard 
disking—these are other features you'll appreciate. 
ae sit, it’s up and away for faster, better disking with a John 

ere! 


ASK YOUR JOHN DEERE 
DEALER ABOUT... 


. .. this husky integral har- 
row. For big-capacity disking 
jobs, inquire about the John 
Deere-Killefer Offset, /eft. 
There’s a size to match your 
acreage... your tractor power. 
Write John Deere, Moline, 
Illinois, for free literature. 
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A Flag of World Peace 


(Continued from page’ 29) 


wonderful thing that the youth of 
our country can have a part in the 
United Nations program. The peace 
and security of our country will af- 
fect the youth of today even more 
than the adults. We want to do ev- 
erything we can to contribute to 
world-wide peace.” 


A Tavares, Fla., 4-H club boy, 
Bill Nutt, expressed his thoughts in 
this way: “I want to live and work ina 
peaceful world. I hope the UN can 
prevent war and promote good will 
and progress for all the people of 
the world.” 

Haroldine Amis, Covington, Okla., 
4-H’er, feels that the United Nations 
and 4-H club work. have a lot in 
common. She said: “They have the 
same spirit of working together for 
the common good of all, even the 
sacrificing of personal interests for 
the benefit of larger groups.” 


Zachary, La., may be a small 
place, but everyone there knows the 
significance of “the blue banner.” 
Said Ruth Ann Bennett of the Zach- 
ary 4-H Club, “It was an inspiring 
task making the United Nations flags 
which stand for so much in this un- 
settled world. I was filled with pa- 
triotic pride as I stitched around the 
white emblem of the world and kept 
saying to myself, ‘How happy I am 
to live in the land of the free.’” 


When the UN flag-making pro- 


gram got under way in West Vir- - 


ginia, an idea began to stir in the 
minds of 4-H’ers. Their camp at 
Jackson’s Mill should also have a flag. 
“Jackson’s Mill has been like a sec- 
ond home to many a West Virginia 
4-H boy and girl,” said Miss Irene 
Kutz, assistant extension editor. It 
has helped train scores of foreign 
youth and sent farm exchangees 
abroad. When the flag was presented 
to Mr. C. H. Hartley, state club lead- 
er and director of the camp, David 
Kuntz said: “May it find a place in 
this camp to serve as a token of our 
united efforts in helping to build 
world peace.” 

In Georgia, Bibb County reported, 
“The 4-H clubs featured the Cru- 
sade for Freedom, the message from 
General Lucius Clay, and the story 
































Young people’s groups all over our country had UN flag-raising ceremonies, 





of the Liberty Bell at community 
meetings.” 
adopted by the Henry County school 
in their community booths at the 
county fair. The prize-winning booth 
showed comparisons of the people 
living behind the “iron curtain” and 
those living in democratic countries. 

“The principal reason for this flag- 
making program in the 4-H clubs is 
to give our young people a greater 
appreciation of the United Nations 
and its program, and through them 
acquaint larger numbers of people 
with the UN,” said L. R. Harrill, 


North Carolina state 4-H club leader. © 


“A stitch in time saves nine,” is 
an old and true saying. If for every 
tiny stitch taken on these flags, nine 
lives were saved from needless wars, 
think what a grand total that would 
make. More than 40,000 UN flag- 
making kits have been sent out by 
the National Committee for Boys and 
Girls Club Work, and on each flag 
there are thousands of stitches. About 
17,000 flags have been made by you 
Southern young people. 

Many years ago when our nation 
was struggling to become independ- 
ent, it was the hopes and prayers of 
many people, backed up by heroic 
courage, that gave us what we call 
today the United States of America. 
Now the world in general is facing 
that same struggle. Could it be that 
the idea of this flag of peace will 
one day weld all people together 
with the desire to live in harmony? 


You youngfolks, who are the citi- 
zens of tomorrow, have taken a firm 
stand for the future peace of the 
world. Is it too much to ask that dis- 
putes be settled in council chambers 
rather than on fields of battle? His- 
tory books tell repeated stories of 
armies following their flags into bat- 
tle. Pray to God that the human race 
will now strive to follow this “banner 
of blue” toward a mutual under- 
standing between all peoples! 

World peace is not a luxury—it is a 
necessity that we must have if civili- 
zation is to endure. It is up to every 
boy, girl, man and woman to make 
it a reality and to live in harmony 
under the “Flag of World Peace.” 
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Oct. 24—United Nations Day. Here Cub Scouts at Bearden School in Ten- 


nessee proudly display a United Nations flag. Article 5 of The United Na- ~ 
tions Flag Code says to display the UN flag at equal height with other flags. 


The “peace” theme was ~ 
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A Substitute 


for Flowers 


Faye puts finishing touches to her 
arrangement of dried twigs, berries. 


By Mary Key Wynne 


AYE Smith can take a handful of 

berries and a dried plant and 
whip up a modernistic arrangement 
for the house which will be both 
attractive and colorful. When cut 
flowers are at a premium, Faye, a 
member of the Sandersville, Ga., 
FHA Chapter, gathers dried materials 
and wild berries on the farm. 

For one of her favorites, Faye uses 
a low, hand-hammered copper con- 
tainer. She sticks a needle-point 
holder to the container with floral 
clay and is then ready to begin her 
masterpiece. 

Faye prefers an informal balance 
which she achieves with a small bare 
branch that curves into three twigs at 
the side. These twigs represent the 
Japanese lines,- the highest being 
Heaven; the next, Man; and the low- 
est, Earth. 


“I use all sorts of berries to add 
color,” the 16-year-old said. “I ar- 
range the darker colors at the bot- 
tom, graduating to lighter colors at 
the top.” In the pictured arrange- 
ment, Faye placed at the base rich 
red berries from a wild dogwood 
tree and, above these, somewhat sub- 
dued-red Nandina berries, some of 
which are tinged with green. Then 
come bright orange Pyracantha ber- 
ries, and to the side, a few purplish 
blueberries from a wild blueberry 
bush. The top berries are yellow. 


All of Faye’s arrangements demon- 
strate rhythm and balance. This can 
be attributed to the fact that her 
Future Homemaker sponsor, Miss 
Annie Laurie Johnson, taught her the 
fine points of arrangement. 

Faye, daughter of J. T. Smith of 
Rt. 4, Davisboro, wants to become 
a nurse some day, and she thinks her 
hobby of raising and arranging flow- 
ers will come in handy in her profes- 
sion. With two younger sisters and 
one brother, she stays busy helping 
her grandmother keep house. 
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FOR EXTRA BUSHELS 





WHEAT and other small grains wake up hungry! In 
the late winter or early spring when the plants are 
ready to get up and grow, they need nitrogen. 
Without plenty of nitrogen, stooling is poor, growth 
is sluggish, there are few stalks and yields are Jow. 

If the soil has been top-dressed with enough 
nitrogen, growth is quick and vigorous. The plants 
stool out well, sending up many shoots to become 
seed-bearing stalks which produce bigger yields of 
better quality grain. 

It pays to give small grains plenty of nitrogen 
top-dressing and get it on early before growth starts! 
Experiment Station tests and the experience of 














ARCADIAN, the American Nitrate of Soda, 
is the genuine, old reliable, dependable Nitrate 
‘of Soda many thousands of farmers have used 
for many years. It contains 16% or more nitro- 
gen, all-soluble, quick-acting and immediately 
available. ARCADIAN Nitrate of Soda is made 
in crystals, free-flowing and easy to distribute by 
hand or machine. It is non-acid-forming and 
contains no harmful impurities. To make sure 
you obtain the genuine ARCADIAN Nitrate of 
Soda, look for Uncle Sam’s picture on the bag. 


A-N-L Nitrogen Fertilizer contains 20.5% ni- 
trogen—10.2 % in quick-acting nitrate form and 
10.3% in long-lasting ammonia form. It also 
contains 9% calcium oxide equivalent and 7% 
magnesium oxide equivalent. This material is in 
pellet form and easy to distribute as top-dressing 
or side-dressing. 


THE BARRETT DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 


NEW YORK 6, N. Y. RICHMOND 19, VA. 
HOPEWELL, VA. » ATLANTA 3, GA. » SOUTH POINT, OHIO 





The Element that Makes Plants Grow 


many farmers prove that early top-dressing means 
extra bushels! Ask your County Agent or Vocational 
Teacher. 

Top-dress early this year! Give each acre 100 to 
300 pounds of ARCADIAN’, the American Nitrate 
of Soda ...or the equivalent in A-N-L* Nitrogen 
Fertilizer. See your fertilizer man! Place your order 
and request immediate delivery! 


TOP-DRESS WINTER GRAZING CROPS 
For an abundance of late winter and early spring grazing, 
top-dress winter grazing crops soon with ARCADIAN, the 
American Nitrate of Soda, or A-N-L Nitrogen Fertilizer, at 
100 to 200 pounds per acre. 


May 


“Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of, 
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Rural Youngfolks Help 


Make Democracy Live | 


What is more important in the world today than that we make 
democracy live? . . . Who are in a better leadership position 
than Americans? . . . How are our rural youth helping to 
strengthen democracy? ... Read here what representative South- 
ern 4-H’ers from North Carolina to Texas say at the great 1950 
National 4-H Club Congress about “Making Democracy Live.” 











Insects have big appetites! You’ve heard of farmers losing as much 
as a third.of their stored corn in one season—suffering damages up 
to 45 cents per bushel in food value. In the past, a lot of that insect 
damage was inevitable—there just wasn’t any practical way to 
control weevils and grain moths. : 


At last there’s a practical, economical answer to the problem— 
new PYRENONE Grain Protectant. Not a fumigant, it is a pow- 
der that can be mixed right in with your corn when you put it into 
storage—without health hazards to man or animals. You prevent 
the spread of insects from infested ears to clean, sound ears. You 
cut insect damage to a minimum. The new Protectant has been 
tested and proven on thousands of bushels of southern corn. 


VALUABLE FREE BOOKLET— write today to U. S. Indus- | 


trial Chemicals, Inc., 60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y., 
for a free booklet giving all the details on— 


Pyrenone” 


GRAIN PROTECTANT 





*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 








Top-flight national winners from Southern states taking part ie special 


ctr Si 


Progressive Farmer interview and discussion at the 1950 National 4-H 
Club Congress in Chicago. They are left to right: Robert Buck, Joyce 
N. McGraw, Carolyn D. Smith, Porter Lee, Jr., and Marcus Hoelscher. 


By Romaine Smith, Youngfolks Editor 


and 
William C. LaRue, Associate Editor 


RESH from the farms of America 
came 1,600 of the nation’s top- 
notch 4-H club members and leaders 
to take active part in the 1950 Na- 
tional 4-H Club Congress on the 
theme “Better Living for a Better 
World.” From the moment they ar- 
rived in Chicago a new wave of assur- 
ance, inspiration, and confidence 
surged through the great gathering. 
Guests, including top-flight agricul- 
tural leaders, statesmen, and _ busi- 
nessmen agreed that “In the future, 
American democracy will be safe in 
the hands of such leaders as these 
youths are being trained to be.” 
With 60 per cent of the nation’s 
1,900,000 4-H club members in our 
14 Southern states, we requested a 
special interview at Chicago with six 
especially well qualified 4-H’ers rep- 
resentative of the South. Here are 
our questions and their convincing 
answers—all unrehearsed. 


“How do farm and home proj- 
ects strengthen democracy?” was 
our first question. 


“Leadership projects give an equal 
opportunity for each boy and girl to 
voice his own opinion and share free- 
dom,” replied National Girl Achieve- 
ment Winner Carolyn D. Smith, 20, 
Cherokee County, N. C. Besides a 
great record of 4-H achievement in 
the USA, Carolyn is the 4-H girl who 
made the Norwegians love America. 
She showed them how to bake 
their first delicious apple pie,. while 
visiting Norway as a 1949 delegate 
in the International Farm Youth Ex- 
change. The Texas champion and a 
national winner in tractor maintain- 
ance, Marcus Hoelscher; 20, Runnels 


County, said: “Farm machinery is 
more and more important in big farm 
production. Proper care of equip- 
ment means better oiling, greasing, 
adjusting, and protection from the 
weather. Efficient and abundant pro- 
duction safeguards our food and fiber 
supply.” Working with his dad on 
their 160-acre farm, he saves 75 to 
150 gallons of gasoline a year by 
proper carburetor adjustments. 


“How do 4-H clubs demonstrate 
the principles of democracy in 
their meetings?” we asked. 


“Through free group discussions,” 
quickly replied National Boy 
Achievement Winner Porter Lee, Jr., 
18, Okmulgee County, Okla. “Every- 
one has a chance to express his ideas. 
Officers are elected by free popular 
vote.” Porter has a fine record in 
4-H activities and rates top honors 
in many phases. For instance, Porter 
and Carolyn were selected to visit 
President Truman in Washington, 
Dec. 6, along with a group of other 
top 4-H’ers and leaders to give a re- 
port of 4-H club work in the nation. 
Robert Buck, 18, Montgomery Coun- 
ty, Tenn., declared: “To have a sound 
democracy, you must have a sound 
foundation, and that foundation is 
built on agriculture. Boys and girls 
learn better methods of improving 
and conserving their soil through 
4-H clubs.” 


“How do 4-H’ers cooperate 
with other groups and as indi- 
viduals?” we asked. 


“Help them, exchange ideas with 
them, and join with them in projects 
like forestry,” said Lynn L, Ogden II, 
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with the help of fast-cutting, long- 
lasting Black Diamond brand files. 


FREE ‘‘File Fil hy," 48-page booklet 
crammed with file tock and helpful hints on 
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‘al filing. Tells how to sharpen saws, farm 
i tools and implements. Send for copy today. 
= NICHOLSON FILE CO, 4. age, 
ce 68 Acorn St. p> 
re Providence 1, R. 1. "aoe Co 
(In Canada, Port Hope, Ont.) 
i L bt FOR EVERY 
PURPOSE 
2 i MAKE BIG MONEY 
f. 
arm Selling Fine Monuments 
quip- sur soeet, foown, boon. Al cr egure men 
s Big commissions. Free catalog & sales aids. 
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QUARANTEE MONUMENT CO. 
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18, a National Forestry winner from 
Richmond County, Ga. “Better for- 
estry practices increase the value of 
the farm, conserve the soil, and in- 
crease the income. We must con- 
serve our natural resources if we are 
to remain strong as a nation and pre- 
serve our way of life.” Carolyn add- 
ed, “In most rural communities 4-H 
club members are well rounded and 
take part in more than one rural or- 
ganization.” 


“How do county, state, and na- 
tional 4-H club programs train 
farm boys and girls for leader- 
ship in our democratic way of 
life?”’ we then asked. 

“We meet new friends and ex- 
change ideas,” replied Joyce N. Mc- 
Graw, 17, Lincoln County, Miss., a 
National Girls’ Health Improvement 
“We find out what other 
people think about important ques- 
tions, and we learn how to make 
friends. Good health helps us do our 
best and keeps agriculture strong.” 


“How do you think the Nation- 
al 4-H Club Congress helps to 
make democracy live?” was our 
last question. 

“It helps develop democratic 
ideals,” replied Carolyn. “Also, it 
sets standards for farming, homemak- 
ing, and community life; instills a 
pride in agriculture; and broadens 
our viewpoint so we can see the in- 
terdependence of agriculture, busi- 
ness, and industry.” Porter added: 
“It helps to bring about a better 
understanding among nations by dis- 
cussions, talks, and promoting the 
International Farm Youth Exchange.” 
Then Joyce said: “The Congress gives 
boys and girls a chance to take a part 
in contests, meet people, and learn 
to mix with others.” 


Wins National Award 





ARRY E. Wood, supervisor of 

vocational agriculture, Florida, 
is one of five men in the U. S. to re- 
ceive the conservation award of the 
American Forestry Association in 
1950. The citation on the plaque 
reads as follows: 

“To Harry E. Wood in recognition 
of outstanding service in the conser- 
vation of American resources of land, 
water, and forests.” 

The award included a life mem- 
bership in the association. 
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GET BIGGER YIELDS with 
FARQUHAR “ROW AGE 


STRONGER PLANTS 






fron Age Transplanters, also with exclusive 
Band-Way, apply water and fertilizer in 
one operation at the time young plants are 
set. Plant food is scientifically placed at 
exactly the right distance and in proper 
quantities to bring each plant to healthy, 
productive maturity! , 


BETTER YIELDS 


tron Age Vegetable Planters With Band-Way 
insure your yields if you grow beans, corn, 
cantaloupes, peas, peanuts or cotton. No loss 
from wasted fertilizer, leaching, fixation or 
burning . . . you place plant food when and 
where needed in one operation with the fa- 
mous Band-Way method. Quickly inter- 
changeable with Potato Planter. 


h) MORE ACCURATE PLANTING 


Farquhar Iron Age Potato Planters, with ex- 
clusive Band-Way fertilizer placement, as- 
sure you greater accuracy and flexibilty— 
greater yields—no matter what your acreage 
or soil condition. Self-aligning roller bearings 
provide lighter draft. Rigid construction ase 
sures easier, more accurate planting. 






SEE your nearest Farquhar Iron 
Age dealer for complete information 
on all Farquhar needs. 
A. B. FARQUHAR COMPANY 
Farm Equipment Division 
1917 Duke St., York, Pa. 


PLANT AND SPRAY THE (RON AGE WAY 


POTATO ANU VEGETABLE PLANTERS 
SPRAYERS + DUSTERS + POTAT 
MANURE SPREADERS CONVEYORS 








Power take-off 
and engine- 
driven sprayers, 


Spucdin Spraying, Compe Coverage 

















2-wheel, 4-wheel and 
skid-mounted—all 
with rust-resistant 
all-steel tanks, 


with cost-saving 


New Myers Silver Cloud Spray Head. One-man 
operation. Oscillating, fully adjustable. Works on 
any sprayer. 12-gun or 8-gun models. 


Fewer man-hours are spent spraying 
any orchard with a reliable, 
highly-mobile Myers Sprayer! 
Thorough coverage of every leaf is 
assured by its powerful Bulldozer 
Pump. Use the same sprayer for 
other jobs too: weed control, fire 
protection, field-crop and livestock 
spraying. Handles them all quicker, 
easier and cheaper! Over a hundred 


New Myers General 
Purpose Sprayer. Capac- 
ity, 7 gpm. Adjustable 
pressures, 30 to 400 Ibs. 
5 wheel and 
skid models. 


Capacities: 6 to 50 GPM. 
Pressures: 30 to 800 Ibs. 











models in this top-quality line | 
—Myers matches your needs | THE F. E. MYERS & BRO. CO., Dept. T-137, Ashland, 0. 
- better! See acti Myers | Send new Power Sprayer Catalog to: 
dealer now. Mail | 
coupon for 5. fee 
free catalog. neni 
County. Rionanicom 
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Do winter jobs in 
record time with your ' 


' “pats, 
PEND. 


le waevest-nanvier 
ELEVATOR 


Eliminate back-breaking, time-consuming shoveling during feed grind- 
ing and corn shelling operations. This lightweight, on-the-shoulder 
Harvest-Handler portable often performs these chores in half the time. 

When you move corn and grain from storage, your Harvest-Handler 
works from inside the crib or bin. Ideal, too, for handling chicken litter, 
when special accessory is attached to rubber-belt model. 

Model B Harvest-Handler weighs 79 Ibs. with quick-detachable 
power unit removed; Model C, with one-third greater capacity, 93 Ibs. 
Dolly is available for either model. Both in 16 and 20-ft. lengths, Choice 
of power units. 

_ See your local Harvest-Handler dealer or write direct 
TODAY for literature and prices. FREE, of course. 


THE BELT CORPORATION 
7362 STAHL. ROAD nis, Oo 


‘yu MAKE MONEY =’ 


iF YOU ARE AMBITIOUS and want more Spending Money, 
ill HELP START YOU IN A PAYING BUSINESS, FULL 
TIME OR SPARE TIME! Men and Women! Assortment of 
Full-Size, fresh Blair Products sent you FREE to help start 
you in business. Operate on our capital, without 
previous experience. Make money fast. Supply 
families in your locality with household items 
ray may need and MUST buy daily. 

{ GIVE YOU CREDIT. You can operate on our 
Easy Credit Plan—Pay AFTER you have time to 
sell, and collect from your customers. You han- 
die all the money and pocket a liberal share of 
every dollar as your gross profit. Gorgeous 
Premiums win hearts of customers. Sensational 
Bargain Offers. Prices Amazingly Low. 

SEND NO MONEY! Just mail Coupon. I'll send FREE—without 
obligation—your Demonstration Assortment of useful Prod- 
ucts. No charge for this—now or ever! You can start earning 
very first day. Get more things your family needs at whole- 
sale prices. BLAIR, DEPT. 28GA, LYNCHBURG, VA. 


1 MAIL TODAY— 
BLAIR, Dept. 28GA, Lynchburg, Va. 


| Please RUSH my Case of Big Money- 
Makers FREE of charge—without obli- 
| — to me. | want to get started in a 
ine paying BUSINESS right away. Be 
sure to include, without char 
TESTED SELLING PLANS. 
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BIG MONEY MAKERS _ N 
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Our Progressive Farmer Platform 


Richer lands for every farm. @ A home of beauty, comfort, and convenience for 
every family. @ A ‘Blue Ribbon Farm Family” in every home. @ Modern equip- 
ment for every worker. @ Club work and vocational training for every child. 
@ Every crop from purebred seed; every animal from a purebred sire. e@ Support 
of farm organizations, farm and home agents, and other agricultural agencies, and 
rural cooperative programs by every family. @ Two-armed farming—meaning a 
well balanced income between 1) crops and 2) livestock, dairying and poultry— 
plus full gardens, corncribs, smokehouses, and feed barns to insure a good living 
at home. as the business policy of every farmer. @ ‘Equality for Agriculture’’ in 
every form of legislation, taxation, and education. @ Fair prices for farmers, fair 
wages for labor, and fair profits for capital as a constant concern of every economic 
policy. ® Love of the country community, of church and school and Sunday school, 
of country things and country sports and recreation, of books and music and art 
to enrich ond ennoble life for every individual. 








Movies You'll Enjoy 


10 Grande—A beautifully 

photographed story of the vast 
panorama of the Southwest and the 
men of the U. S. Cavalry who fought 
there to protect the territéry from 
the Indians. The chief character is 
a colonel whose son has failed at 
West Point. The son enlists in the 
Cavalry and is assigned to his fath- 
er’s outfit which must face a horde 
of Apaches. A robust, fast-moving 
Western—one of the best in quite 
a while. John Wayne, Maureen 
O’Hara, Claude Jarman, Jr. Family. 


Born Yesterday—A richly enter- 
taining comedy with undertones of 
seriousness about good citizenship 
and honesty. A millionaire junk man 
tries to buy some favorable legisla- 
tion in Washington but is hindered 
and embarrassed by the empty-head- 
ed conversation of his fiancée. He 
hires a newspaper reporter to teach 
her good manners and behavior. The 
girl learns through the attractive 
young reporter how dishonest the 
rich man is and—well, we can’t tell 
you the rest. Be sure to see it. Judy 
Holliday, Broderick Crawford, Wil- 
liam Holden. Adult. 


Trio —Screen version of three 
short stories by sophisticated Somer- 
set Maugham. One of the stories is 
about a sexton who is fired when it 
is discovered he cannot read or write. 
He then proceeds to prosper in the 
tobacco business. Another is the 
moving love story of two patients in 
a tuberculosis sanatorium. All three 
stories have the surprise twist that 
Maugham is famous for; all three will 
entertain you. Jean Simmons, Nigel 
Patrick, and others. Over 16. 


The Jackpot—One of those de- 
lightful pictures that sets out to do 
nothing but entertain and admirably 







Maureen O’Hara, beauty of 
Southwest in “Rio Grande,” 
one of the best Westerns to 
come along in quite a while. 


succeeds with the aid of excellent 
performances, a hilarious story, and 
comedy at its best. The story con- 
cerns a small-town fellow who wins 
more merchandise than he knows 
what to do with on a radio jackpot 
program. James Stewart, Barbara 
Hale, James Gleason. Family. 


Top Favorites: The following are 
currently recommended by Parents’ 
Magazine (P), Time (T), Newsweek 
(N), Christian Century (C), and Mc- 
Call’s (M), as the initials indicate: 

Annie Get Your Gun—CPTNM. 

The Lawless—NTCP. 

Beaver Valley—CTP. 

King Solomon’s 
Mines, Trio—PTN. 

Panic in the Streets, Treasure Is- 
land—CPM. 

The Titan, The Men, Asphalt Jun- 
gle—TP. 

Glass Menagerie, Summer Stock, 
Tea for Two—NP. 

Stars in My Crown, Louisa, Rock- 
ing Horse Winner—P. 

State Secret—T. 


Discuss Funerals 
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/ (TS AGESTURE. wuiTe “ 
FLOWERS WITH WHITE RIBBON 
FOR A DECEASED YOUNG 
PERSON; WHITE FLOWERS WITH 
BLACK OR LAVENDER FOR A 
MARRIED PERSON; SWEET 
PEAS FOR A BABY; AND 
BLACK CREPE FOR AN 
ELDERLY PERSON. 





















MIKE, YOU 
KNOW WHEN 
YOU SEND 
















THE DECEASED, 
DON'T YOU ? 




























FEEL SO ¢\ WAY, MIKE. BILL 
OUT OF AND HIS FAMILY 
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and White sidewall tires and wheel trim rings extra cost. 
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| 11's 4 TO SEE 
INSTEAD OF 3 


tn We lowed price fla! 
The Studebaker Champion 


is one of the 4 lowest price 
largest selling cars in America! 
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& SEE AMERICA’S GREAT NEW HIGH-EFFICIENCY V-8...THE STUDEBAKER COMMANDER 
© 1950, The Sturlebaker Corporation. South Bend 27, Indiana, U.S. A. 
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the OAT CEREAL that 
needs No Cooking! 


Yes ...a ready-to-eat OAT CEREAL 
with a whale of a lot of [GO power! 


Betty Crocker of General Mills, milk and fruit.”” Cheerios are so appe- 
America’s best-known food authority, _ tizing—like crunchy little doughnuts. 
says: “There’s lots of nourishment And they have a wonderful fresh 
and good eating in a bowl of Cheerios, toasted-oat flavor. Try Cheerios. 
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New Aids for Old Jobs 


< Anew, low-cost utility building is the 
Quonset 24 Special. It is 24 feet wide® 
and may be added to by 12-foot units. It7 
is made of high-tensile alloy steel, easy? 
to erect, and fireproof. Great Lakes Steel™ 
Corp., Stran-Steel Division, Ecorse, De | 
troit 29, Mich. : 







































A The Nite-Master is a unique,” 
portable farm light which should” 
find many uses on the average” 
farm. It has two powerful sealed ~ 
beam units, one of which can be 
reeled out for 35 feet in any di- 
rection. After the light is no 
longer needed, the automatic 
reel rewinds it. The cable is oil- 
and waterproof neoprene. Brack- 
ets are available for mounting 
this light on the rear of any ve- 
hicle. The extension light can 
then be carried back to serve as 
a tail light on any kind of trailer. 
The manufacturer is Creager 
Mfg. Co., Arvada, Colo. 





A This low-priced farm sprayer fea- 
tures a new design for tractor-seat-control 
of flow to boom pipes. The vertical 55- 
gallon tank is galvanized inside and out 
and is equipped with two 5-inch top 
openings. The new Century Model “B” 
may be had with 21- or 33-foot booms. 
Write Farm Equipment Dept., Century 
Engineering Corp., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


> 
Here’s a handy little gadget that should 
help to keep the tractor-riding farmer 
sitting on an even keel at all times. It 
will fit Ford and Ferguson tractors and 
is made by Knoedler Manufacturers, 
Inc., Streator, Ill. It is called the No. 
1800 Flow-Ting hydraulic seat. With this 
attachment there is no more of that un- 
wanted “seat flop,” since the side adjust- 
ment works only when operator wants it. 





= This new power grooming brush is 
designed for all classes of farm animals 
and is especially useful for dairy cows. 
It is made of strong nylon bristles 
which dig out imbedded dust and haif 
and polish the animal’s coat. Built into the 
brush guard is a handy curry comb which 
; , makes it a complete, all-purpose cleaning im- 
i ' plement. The brush is made by the Sunbeam 

‘Corporation, Chicago, IIl. ; 







These safety wheel blocks with built-in > 
reflectors are small, but mighty handy. They 
come two to a package and are made of 
sturdy, lightweight aluminum casting. The 
saw-tooth blocking surface is designed to in- 
crease tightness of the block if wheel tends 
to move. The reflectors warn approaching 
cars. Made by Farmers Tool & Supply Co., 
4615 Washington St., Denver 16, Colo. 





















“How Tom and I Saved *83 On Tools And 


ee 


mM Appliances... Thanks To A 73* Screwdriver” 


“IT WAS OUR LUCKY DAY when I dropped by Western Auto to buy a 73c (3) 17 pe. Socket Set, 1/2” Sq. Drive. 12 sockets, 7/16” to 1”. 91/2” 


screwdriver. That’s when I discovered the jig saw I wanted—for $20 less ratchet, 19” speeder handle, 3 other fittings. With box. pine 16.98 
than others I had priced. Since that day, | have equipped 7 shop with 
0 


fecsional-quality Weaterett tools —et | ings!” : 7” Patented Lobster Claw Plier. New leverage design gives 
famous, professional-quality Westcraft tools—at real savings r example 50% more gripping power, 1/s” to 1”. No other like it. amuzs $1.29 


1/2” Westcraft Drill, professional quality. 115 volt, AC-DC, 60. 
cycle. 400 R.P.M. Jacobs Chuck, Oe-i/a Bronze bearings, poet x KB) 


Soldering Iron, 100 Watt, threaded screw-on tip for easy replace- $905 
ment. Air-tight, sealed-in element. Balanced. 7/8”x 13/4” tip. cannes) 2 ime 


7” Westcraft Tilt-Table Bench Saw, 14” x16". 0°- 45° tilt. $3 5 9 5 
Miter gage 30° to 90°. Ball bearings. Only (24R1002) . G) 


12” Westcraft Jig Saw, 20”x15"x 91/3” overall. 91/3”x 91/3” $] 
work table tilts to 45°. Oilite bronze bearings; 1” stroke. :zmii02 9.95 


“LIKE GETTING A 
PHONOGRAPH FREE!” 
That’s what Tom said 
when we got this beautiful 
new Truetone Radio- 
Phonograph console — at 
less cost than our friends 
paid for a radio alone! 
Imagine getting velvet- 
tone AM and static-free 
FM radio; large concert- 
type speaker; 8-tube 
power; and built-in 3- 
speed record changer... 
on easy terms as I did!” 


Get yours now$ 
for only «o103) 14925 


NOTE: Western Auto . 

Associate Stores own } 

and set ne own TKS ! Vy 
“TOM’S EXPERIENCE SHOWED ME how to get the gas range I had as | 
been dreaming about but never could afford before. This 40” Wizard commended \ THA ’ Vals Va, " 

: / Y 

leading ranges tested.” Popular divided burners. Two big storage , MOVES On . 
drawers. Fiberglas insulated oven and broiler. Robertshaw oven heat 


is truly a BIG range—at the price of many small ranges. It has more subject te. 
control. Natural, manufactured or LP gas. Easy §$ yee do cat tam ie Sali nite aos 
terms, too. Only (236102) i est Western Auto Store, write Western Auto 


broiler space, more oven space, more work space than any of 26 other ae koa 
Supply Co., 2107 Grand, K.C., Mo.© 1951 P11 




















G0 thi Dei Syd DoNar for Dollar 
feu ata bua Pontiac ¢ 


On behalf of Pontiac dealers everywhere in 


America we cordially invite you to visit the 
Pontiac showroom nearest you and see a 
motor car masterpiece—the new Silver 
Anniversary Pontiac. The 1951 Pontiac is a 


PONTIAC MOTOR 


DIVISION 


striking new beauty—from its new Gull- 
Wing grille to the last graceful inch of its 
Sweepstream rear fender. Inside you will 
find brilliant new styling, new fabrics, rich 
new color harmonies. We feel sure you will 


OF GENERAL 


MOTORS 


agree that this is the greatest of a long line 
of wonderful Pontiacs and one of today’s 
really great values. This would be a perfect 
year for you to know the pleasure and pride 
of Pontiac ownership. 


CORPORATION 
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INCENT A. Keesee, 

Campbell County, Va., 
sketched a familiar scene— 
which he calls “School Bound” 
—to win this month’s $10 
prize. Interesting spots such 
as a wood pile, clothesline, 
tub on tree, mail box, or two 
little girls waiting for a school- 
mate make a very pleasing 
illustration. 

Send me a drawing on 
white paper or bristolboard. 
Put your name, age, address, 
and county on the back. I 
hope you win next month’s 
$10 prize. T. W. Godwin, 

™ Art Editor. 





1951 New Year Resolutions 


To Be a Good Spert 
($15 Prize) 

No. 1 on my list of new year reso- 
lutions is to be a good sport. I have 
found that this is very important in 
school. There are too many girls and 
boys today who lose their tempers 
and are stubborn. For example, some 
students will make excuses if their 
team loses at anything, and some- 
times go as far as to accuse the other 
team of deliberately cheating. It 
would be so much better to accept 
defeat and try harder to win next 
time. Some students ruin their repu- 
tations and can’t make friends be- 
cause they are too stubborn. They 
will argue their point even when 
they know they are wrong and will 
not listen to anyone else’s views. So 
that’s why I resolve in 1951 to be a 
good sport. Sarah Williams, 15, 

Hinds County, Miss. 


To Budget Time and Money 
($10 Prize) 

Two things in life are limited: 
time and money. I want to budget 
these so I will get the most out of 
both. I want to support Democracy 
and help make it strong. I want to 
fulfill any duty put upon me by my 
home, church, and country. I want 
to meet people with a cheerful, 


*TENTION 


friendly smile and gay, hearty greet- 
ing. For to have friends I must be 
friendly. And I want to think for 
myself. Angeline Laney, 14, 

Macon County, Ala. 


To Be Thankful 
($5 Prize) 

I shall look only for the good in 
others. I shall always have respect 
for the old, the lame, the blind, the 
crippled, and the mentally ill, for 
they are loved by their Maker and 
should also be loved, by me. And 
every day I shall thank the Lord for 
each meal I eat, the clothes I wear, 
the house that: shelters me, and for 
this wonderful America in which we 
live. Loraine Jane Salas, 17, 

Fayette County, Tex. 


To Live More Fully Each Day 


My main resolution for 1951 is to 
do everything I do more thoroughly 
and to live each day a more conse- 
crated Christian life. In this way, 
God will help me, and life will be 
easier. Henry D. Satterthwaite, 

Beaufort County, N. C. 

Editor's Note.—For our next month’s 
letter contest, we offer the usual prizes 
($15, $10, $5, and $1 for all others print- 
ed) for the best letters on “The Most 
Enjoyable Vacation I Ever Had.” Mail 


to reach us by Feb. 1. 





Now that you're resolving to do 
big things this new year, why not 
start out by ordering those leaflets 
you have wanted? Leaflets are two 
for 5 cents or five for 10 cents, unless 
otherwise marked. Check the ones 
you want. 


O) Cupid’s Party—Prepare early for that 
Valentine party. 

QO Frontier Party—-Remember “Honest 
Abe” with a party on his birthday. 

0 Winter Sports Carnival—Have fun 
indoors while the winter winds blow. 

QO Attractive Bracelets To Make—Make 
these while you toast your shins. 

O Sawdust Modeling and Macaroni 
Weaving—Good indoor pastime. 

0 A Class Night Program—It’s not too 
soon to plan for semester’s end. 

O Miss Petty Finds a Pearl, 10 cents— 
Just the play for your class. 


Womanless Wedding—Always good 
for any occasion. 

Folk Dances From Other Lands— 
Try these at your next social. 

Farm Trapline—Boys, here are some 
helpful hints on trapping. 


How I Trap Mink and Muskrat— 
Make some extra money this way. 


Sing for Fun, 10 Paes or three for 
25 cents—Lots of good, old songs 
and hints on leading. 

(1 Community Handbook, 50 cents— 
320 pages of useful information. 


a 2 0:0 0 


ge * our order to Progressive Young- 
folks, The Progressive Farmer, at our 
nearest office—Raleigh, Memphis, Dal- 


_las, or Birmingham. 








Name 
Rt ... Box 
Town State 
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HASTINGS CHROME SETS 
TRIPLE TRACTOR RING LIFE 
DAVE MONEY ON REPAIRS! 


Revolutionary Hastings Chrome Rings 
Set New Performance Standards 


Here’s the ring set that’s breaking all records in tractor 
service—that’s outlasting other sets three to four times un- 
der tough, abrasive operating conditions. 

Hastings has added a long-wearing chromium coating to 
tractor piston rings—a chrome-facing that resists scuffing 
and acids—an extra-hard surface that lessens cylinder wall 
drag and gives you a freer-running engine. 

When you replace rings, it will pay you to get Hastings 
Piston Rings. They stop oil-pumping, check cylinder wear 


and restore performance in cars, trucks and tractors. 






Get your Tractor Out of the Dc 


Hastings Chrome Rings last so long ane 
can usually re-ring the second time before reboriff 


HASTINGS sTEEt- VENT snide Bancecichy 


S Vi, 





FREE! Write for the Tractor Danger Zone booklet. 4t shows how to save 
money on tractor repairs. Hastings Manufacturing Company, Hastings, Mich. 
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How ya’ gonna keep “em UP on the farm? 


Keeping farm buildings up . . . keeping them weather-tight 
for protection of crops, feed, machinery and livestock . . . is 
a big factor in successful farm operation. 

Farmers are finding the answer to their maintenance prob- 
lems in two Ruberoid products . . . Ruberoid STONEWALL 
Board and Ruberoid TITE-ON Shingles. 


New barns for old 

No matter how old or dilapidated a barn may be, Stonewall 
gives it new life. Nailed over old sidewalls, Stonewall gives it 
practically everlasting strength, beauty and weather-resistance. 

Ruberoid asbestos-cement Stonewall Board is fireproof, 
rot-proof, rat-proof . . . strong, rigid and durable. Stonewall 
is‘one of the most versatile, maintenance-saving products on 
the farm. For new farm structures it provides rigid sidewalls 
that require less framing . . . a real saving in time and materials, 


Real wind insurance for your roofs 

Ruberoid Tite-Ons, the famous patented interlocking shingles, 
have withstood hurricane winds of 120 miles per hour with- 
out damage. They provide their own protection. For 18 years 
on half-a-million buildings Tite-Ons have provided the utmost 
in roof performance . . . beauty, fire-resistance, long-lasting 
protection. Enjoy maintenance-free roof security on your 
farm, too. 

Ask your building supply dealer, or write us, about these 
and other Ruberoid asphalt and asbestos roofing and siding 
materials, 





This man, holding 7 Ruberoid 
Tite-On Shingles, demonstrates 
the patented interlocking fea- 
ture that locks them together 
into a“‘one-piece”’ roof, so firmly 
anchored that hurricanes have- 
n’t been able to tear them loose. 


Ruberoid asbestos-cement 
Stonewall Board gives you per- 
manent construction in a hurry. 
Big 4' x 8' sheets go up fast... 
can be nailed and sawed, or 
scored and broken to size even 
faster . . . never need paint. 


The RUBEROID co. 


Dept. 12—500 Fifth Avenue, New York 18, N. Y. 





MORE YEARS 


ING MATERIALS 
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Many barns like this may be repaired and made useful. 


Put Old Barns To Work 


By W.S. Allen . 


Don’t tear down the mule barn just because you bought a tractor. 
With a little repair and remodeling, it might make a first-class feeding 


barn or machinery shed. Mr. Allen offers money-saving suggestions. 











F you have a remodeling or mod- 

ernizing job to do on your barn, 
here are three main questions that 
should be considered: 

1. Are framework and outside walls 
sound, or can they be repaired? 


2. Does the interior need rearranging 
to fit present needs? 


8. Can the cost of repair and rear- 
rangement be justified by use you plan 
to make of the barn? 

Present-day farming operations 
often call for larger barns. The sim- 
plest, cheapest, and usually the best 
way to enlarge a barn (if it is of de- 
sired width) is to build an addition 
to one end. In many cases, an addi- 
tion in shed form can be made along 
one side or, in some cases, along 
both sides. 

Changes in farmstead arrange- 
ment often call for relocating barns. 
Buildings to house livestock need to 
be farther from the dwelling than 
storage buildings. One hundred and 
fifty to 200 feet is a recommended 
minimum distance for livestock barns 





Temporary lofts for storing hay, seed, or feed grain 


to be away from dwellings. Live- 
stock barns should also be located so 
that prevailing winds will not carry 
odors and ‘flies toward the house. 
Moving a barn to a new location is 
relatively simple and not too expen- 
sive, if done by an experienced man 
with suitable equipment. Framework 
will have to be in good condition, 
however. Care should be taken to 
determine if the cost of relocating 
justifies the movement. 


Repair or replacement of foun- 
dations is one of the very first things 
to check on an old building. Posts 
and sills may have to be replaced. 
In cases where it is necessary to 
straighten an old barn, it may be 
necessary to replace decayed sections 
of sills. Posts ‘and sills may be jacked 
up while new concrete footings and 
walls are placed beneath them. Field 
stone foundations should be replaced 
with concrete footings and founda- 
tion walls, where sill construction has 
been used. Pole barns should be 


ean be adapted to almost any type of structure. 
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carefully checked for decay, and 
poles replaced if necesary. 


Bracing at corners and openings 
should be checked and replaced as 
needed. Bracing is needed in barns 
to provide resistance against wind 
pressure. Diagonal braces should be 
used at corners and under rafters. 
Large barns need bracing to stiffen 
the gable ends. Sills and posts should 
be anchored securely to foundation. 


In most cases, where a barn is be- 
ing modernized or repaired, new 
roofing will be needed. Roof cover- 
ings may be selected from a number 
of types and grades. Among the 
more durable roof eoverings used in 
the South are: galvanized steel 
sheets, aluminum sheets, cement as- 
bestos shingles, wood shingles, and 
asphalt shingles, or roll roofing, prop- 
erly applied. 

Semipermanent or removable 
lofts, feed troughs, racks, partitions, 
etc., can be used to help change 
barns to a different type of use. Port- 
able lofts can be used for storage, 
yet removed when the barn is need- 
ed for other uses. Plan for as much 
flexibility as possible in your interior 
arrangement. 

Quality of materials and workman- 
ship have a lasting effect on the life 
of your building. You can add life to 
your remodeled and repaired build- 
ing by following sound construction 
principles which do not add greatly 
to the total cost. Following are some 
well known rules that will help to get 
the most for your money: 

1. Select materials suited to their par- 
ticular use. Check materials for resis- 
tance to decay, moisture, insects, and 
other damaging effects. 

2. Make sure your building is proper- 
ly braced. 

8. Use plenty of nails (or other fasten- 
ers) of the correct size. 

4. Close all openings possible where 
moisture may enter. 

5. Provide for plenty of ventilation. 

6. Use concrete or treated lumber for 
all contacts with the ground. 


7. Follow manufacturers’ specifica- 
tions closely in applying roofing and 
other materials. 





Leaflets and Books 


....How To Control Ox Warbles, 3 cents. 
“.How To Kill Grain Weevils, 3 cents. 
....Gestation Table for Cows, 3 cents. 
....Aids to Better Building, 3 cents. 
....Growing Irish Potatoes, 3 cents. 
....Llow a Farm Gets Its Name, 3 cents. 
....Vegetable Planting Chart, 10 cents. 
....2380 Handy Devices, 25 cents. 
....Church Handbook, 25 cents. 
....Poultry Handbook, 25 cents. 
....dome Orchard Book, 25 cents. 
....Niven Garden Book, 25 cents. 
...Community Handbook, 50 cents. 


Check ones you want and send order 
to Service Editor at nearest Progressive 
Farmer office — Dallas, Memphis, Bir- 
mingham, or Raleigh. 


Name 





Route..... Box 





Town 








State 








2-Way Roll-Over Plow 





. 
Semi-Mounted Mower Single-Row Drill Planter 3-Row Lister 





4-Row Bedder-Planter 





2-Row Semi-Mounted 
Drill Planter 





Planting and Beet and Bean 


Fertilizer Attachments 




















2-Row Front Mounted 4-Row Lister-Planter 


Bedder-Planter 


Multi-Purpose Sprayers 





Massey-Harris 
Tractors are 
built in 6 pow- 
er sizes and 
28 models for 
every farm, 
crop, and pur- 
pose. 





equipment. 
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Handle more jobs 


at less cost 


for more profit 


WITH A MASSEY-HARRIS 
TRACTOR AND EQUIPMENT 


Put a Massey-Harris to work on your farm and 
you'll do a better job of farming . .. and you'll do it 
easier, faster, more economically! 
Massey-Harris tractors give you sure, steady 
power for every job. Their modern design and 
rugged construction assure you years of low-cost, 
dependable service. 
Teaming up with the big family of Massey- 
Harris tractors in six basic power sizes is a complete 
line of Massey-Harris mounted and semi-mounted 
There are tools for plowing, bedding, 

Cultivator —s cultivating, harvesting .. . practically any 
arming job you can think of. 

Every unit of Massey-Harris equipment is de- 
signed to help you do better work faster . . . for 
greater profits. Quick hookups, Depth-O-Matic two- 
way hydraulic controls, simple adjustments make 


good work easy. 


22 with 


mail coupon below. 





| Speman sao rae cargoes 


{ THE MASSEY-HARRIS COMPANY 


Quality Avenue, Dept. A-65, Racine, Wis. 


* «641 


Your Massey-Harris dealer 
will be glad to demonstrate the 
Massey-Harris tractor and 
equipment that fits your farm. 
Ask him particularly about the 
e new 3-point hitch. 
You'll see why it will pay you 
to “Make it a Massey-Harris.” 
For complete tractor folder, 











Please send me a copy of your latest catalog on 
Massey-Harris Tractors. 

R.F.D. 
County State 
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P asking for trouble 





Ask for 
ANTI-RUST 
SINCLAIR GASOLINE 


Rust particles — the result of small amounts of moisture in 
your gas tanks — can stall your tractor, truck and car by clogging 
your fuel pump screen or tiny carburetor jets. New Anti-Rust 
Sinclair Gasoline prevents the formation of rust in your fuel 
system, because it contains Sinclair’s miracle rust inhibitor, 
RD-119. It thus protects against hard starting, eenlling and 
repair expense caused by rust and corrosion. 

No other gasoline ever did this before! w atch fot 

So why take costly chances when you can es New 
get anti-rust protection in your gasoline af 
no extra cost to youl Phone your Sinclair 
Representative today! 


SINCLAIR 


ANTI-RUST GASOLINE 


contains RD-119® 








OUR ADVERTISEMENTS GUARANTEED RELIABLE 


@ WE BELIEVE that every advertisement in THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER is reliable. We guar- 
antee that purchase price of the article will be refunded or that sotisfactor ochustmen will 
be made if you buy any article advertised in this issue of THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER which 
is ees = ey been fraudulently misrepresented in the advertisement. The complaint must 

us within one month after you order the article and you must mention THE 
PROGRESSIVE PARMER when placing your order. We cannot try to adjust trifling disputes be- 
tween reliable business houses and their patrons, however, nor does this guarantee cover 
advertising of real estate, because buyers should personally investigate land before purchas- 
ing; neither does this guorantee cover advertisers who have become bankrupt. 

THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 








By Augustus Morris 
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| making your federal income tax 
report, you need report only 50 
per cent of the full gain on the sale 
of breeding, dairy, or draft animals. 
If the sale serves to reduce the herd, 
there is no question of the right to 
eliminate half the gain. But if sales 
don’t reduce the herd, there is one 
hitch to this tax break. The Treasury 
disagrees. It claims that tax is due on 
the full profit if the herd is main- 
tained at its regular size or increased 
by replacements, 

So far, however, almost every tax- 
payer who has battled the Treasury 
has won in the courts. .The Treasury’s 
recent efforts to get Congress to block 
this tax saving in the Revenue Act 
of 1950 not only failed, but appear 
to have “backfired.” While no change 
was made in the law, the congres- 
sional committees which drafted the 
tax law asked the Treasury to follow 
the favorable court decisions. Farm- 
ers who are willing to go to court, if 
necessary, can halve their taxes on 
profits from the sale of breeding, 
dairy, and draft animals. 


How This Saving Works 

Take the case of Mr. Jones. He 
has a herd of dairy cattle and also 
raises hogs. As the cows become less 
productive, they are sold and re- 
placed by young stock raised by the 
farmer. In the case of hogs, each year 
he selects several young gilts to be 
used for breeding purposes. After the 
breeding season, breeders are sold 
in the same manner as feeder hogs. 
If Mr. Jones lumps all his sales to- 
gether, he will pay a tax on full sales 
proceeds, less, of course, expense of 
feeding and raising the animals. 
However, under court decisions, only 
50 per cent of the amount received 
from sale of dairy cows and sale of 
the breeding herd of hogs is subject 
to tax, even though the herd is kept 
at its regular size. 

Thus, if Mr. Jones were in a 34 
per cent tax bracket and made about 
$3,000 a year from the sale of breed- 
ing and dairy animals, failure to note 
this particular tax angle would cost 
him $510 a year in unnecessary taxes. 

This tax break is allowed on profits 
from sales of all breeding, dairy, and 
draft animals which have been held 
for more than six months. 

Livestock has a wide meaning. It 
isn’t restricted to cattle, horses, mules, 
sheep, and swine, but includes chick- 
ens, turkeys, ducks, goats, bees, etc. 
Therefore, if you sell any of the 
foregoing livestock which are not 
held primarily for sale to customers, 
but rather are held for breeding, 
draft, dairy, egg-laying, or other pur- 
poses, keep a separate record of sale 
of those items. When you make out 
your tax return, these records will 
pay heavy dividends, 


SSS 
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If you have overlooked this tax 
saving in your returns for 1947, 1948, 
and 1949, you can file refund claims 
for your overpayments. The only 
point to consider is that you will 
probably have to take your claim to 
the courts before the Treasury will 
refund your taxes. If the amount is 
worth fighting for, go ahead. 


Savings on Inherited Farms 


Another more or less automatic tax 
saving which is often passed over by 
farmers occurs when a farm is in- 
herited. When this happens, there is 


a definite change required in your .- 


records. During the lifetime of a 
farmer, his profits are generally de- 
termined very easily. He adds up 
proceeds from sales of his products 
and animals—and subtracts the cost 
of raising or buying those products. 
But when a farmer dies, his widow, 
son, or other person who takes over 
the farm must change this method 
of reporting income on properties, 
produce, and animals left by the de- 
ceased person. When inherited prop- 
erty is sold, market value of property 
at time of death can be deducted in 
addition to your regular expenses. 
This means that income to be report- 
ed will be substantially less than 
under the ordinary method- of figur- 
ing income. In fact, in most cases it 
will mean that no tax is due at all 
on sale of any inherited property. 


Let’s take the example of Mr. 
Brown. At his death, he left an 
estate which included a farm valued 
at $10,000, plus unsold crops, live- 
stock, etc., of $5,000. His widow in- 
herited the farm and continued to 
carry on the farm just as though he 
were living. During the year, she 
sold the crops and livestock. When 
she filed her tax return, she included 
the full sale price of the crops which 
her husband had left her and de- 
ducted merely the farm expenses. By 
this procedure, Mrs. Brown overpaid 
her income tax. She should have de- 
ducted the value of the crops and 
livestock which were left her at the 
date of her husband’s death, 


Exception for Sharecroppers 


The Treasury makes one slight ex- 
ception to this rule—namely, where 
a farmer has other persons working 
his land on a sharecropping basis. 
In that situation, if crops owned at 
date of death were received on a 
sharecropping basis, no deduction for 
value of crops will be allowed to his 
estate when crops are sold. The 
Treasury makes the technical distinc- 
tion that the crops really represent 
rent payment. 

Editor’s Note.—If you missed the first 


article by Mr. Morris, be sure to loo 
it up on page 22 in our December issue. 
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Hester 2-Dise Side Plow on a Minneapolis-Moline 
Model. “R" Tractor ja my with Hester Depth 





d for use with tricycle- 
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WHERE YOUR'E GOING 


See 


WHAT YOUR’E DOING 


wit HESTER 


Disc Side Plows for Row Crop Tractors 


type row. crop tractors, 


More Acres Per Day— 

More Acres Per Gallon! 
With a Hester Disc Side Plow, you can 
adjust the depth of cut from the driver’s 
seat without stopping the tractor. Since 
you're always looking ahead, you can 
instantly adjust to plow at uniform depth 
over hard and soft ground alike. And 
there’s no need to remove the plow to 
pull a harrow or other loads. Because 
the draft is lighter, you use less power, 
less gas and can plow faster. No other 
attachments needed to terrace and break 
new ground, plow up bushes—or even 
small trees. 


Better Yields—Better Profits! 


With a Hester Disc Side Plow, the soil 
is better pulverized. Better distribution 
of trash means better aeration and less 
chance of wind and water erosion, no 
air pockets—better crops. Furthermore 
you can plant more ground, get better 
yields, because you can plow closer to 
the fence, nearer the end of rows, and 
back into corners. 


Save on Gas, Oil, Upkeep! 

Long life is built into every Hester Disc 
Side Plow. Costs are lower because you 
not only save on gas and oil, but upkeep 
is low, too! Fewer wearing parts on the 
Hester Disc Side Plows mean fewer 
replacements. 





Sturdy, Heavy-duty Construction! Hester 2-Disc Side 
Plow mounted on a Farmall “C". The Hester Frame 
is electrically welded. Dise Boxes sealed against grit 
and equipped with Timken Roller Bearings and Zerk 
Fittings for pressure lubrication. 


Hester Disc Side Plows are available for 
practically all models of well-known 
makes of row-crop tractors. Hester also 
makes 2-Disc Lift Plows for Ford & 
Ferguson Tractors, also useable on the 
Case with “Eagle” hitch and Jeeps with 
3-point hydraulic linkage connections. 
If your tractor dealer does not handle 
Hester Disc Side Plows, write today for 
complete information and price list, giv- 
ing make and model of your tractor, 
name and address of your tractor dealer. 
Hester Plow Co., Inc., Jacksonville 6, 
Florida. 


More Acres Per Gallon— More Acres Per Day! 


DISC SIDE 


HESTER PLOWS FOR 
pie d ROW CROP 





TRACTORS 





PICKIN’S 


THE RISE AND. FALL OF 
ROMANCE 
I went to see my gal the other night; 
she is such a pretty miss. When I got 
to her house— 
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Her father met me at the door with a 
balled-up fist 
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qUOM 
down 








oy 
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this! 
Linda Allen, Georgia. 


BASEBALL NEWS 

The Devil was always challenging St. 
Peter to a game of baseball, but St. 
Peter never took him up. Finally, the 
Dodgers, the Giants, and the Yanks all 
went to heaven. So naturally St. Peter 
called up the Devil. 

“Now I'll play you that game of ball,” 
he said. 

“You'll lose,” said the Devil. “You'll 
lose!” 

“Oh, yeah?” said St. Peter. “Right 
now I’ve got the greatest collection of 
baseball players you ever saw. 

“You'll lose,” said the Devil. “You'll 
lose.” 

“What makes you so sure we'll lose?” 

“Because,” laughed the Devil, “we 
got all the umpires down here.” 

Thomas Wood, North Carolina. 


REASON ENOUGH 


A short-legged foot soldier came run- 
ning past a green lieutenant. As the in- 
fantryman dived into a shell hole, the 
young officer inquired, “Why are you 
runnin “Because,” barked the battle- 
scarre cada “because, I ain’t learned 
to fly yet!” 

Daisy Mae Helms, Texas. 


MONEY 

Workers earn it, spendthrifts burn it; 
Bankers lend it, women spend it; 
Forgers fake it, taxes take it; 
Dying leaves it, heirs receive it; 
Thrifty save it, misers crave it; 
Robbers seize it, rich increase it; 
Gamblers lose it . . . I could use it! 

Virgie Nell Wilks, Alabama. 


ONE WAY OUT 


Maybe the old colored woman had 
something when she said: “Lawd, honey 
chile, when yo’ ain’t got no education, 
yo’ just got to use your brains.” 

Mrs. Steve Davis, North Carolina. 


THAT’S TELLING HIM 


A preacher in Atlanta had an under- 
standing with the janitor that when the 
janitor wanted to get off early, the 
preacher would shut up the church for 
him. 

One night while conducting prayer 
meeting, the preacher noticed that his 
congregation was smiling and he won- 
dered if he was saying something fun- 
ny. He didn’t know until he finished 
and looked to the back of the room. The 
janitor had written on the blackboard— 

“Mr. Williams Shut Up I Want To 
Go Home.” 

Robert Adams Coleman, Georgia. 

Editor's Note.—Subscribers are invit- 
ed to send us original jokes (preferred) 
or other jokes they like. We pay $5, $3, 
and $2 for the three printed first each 
month, and $1 each for others printed. 


Only Bolens Power-Ho 


DeLuxe Garden Tractor gives you: 


Quicker Hitching — 
Patented front Snap- 
Hitch and back drop-pin 
for 10-second attachment 
of 19 different implements! 


Smoother Running — 
Precision needle bear- 
ings, powerful 2% HP 
Briggs and Stratton en- 
- Variable speed trans- 
on. 


SimplerOperation — 

Fingertip controls, 
perfect balance—a child 
can use it! 


Freer 


Do more yard ond iat 
jobs faster and oan 





Complete selection of sizes 


Send for FREE 
LITERATURE and 
name of nearest 
dealer, 


Tear out 
this coupon 
and mail today 





Easier, Shorter Turns 
— The most maneu- 
verable tractor on the 
market today by actual test! 


Longer Use — High 

arch construction for 
late season cultivation to 
increase crop yield. 
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SHG TE OP 


Prove it to yourself! These 5 features make 
the Bolens Power-Ho Deluxe superior to any 
other garden tractor. It delivers easier, faster 
operation and more all-round usefulness — to 
your complete satisfaction. Only Bolens, the 
garden tractor pioneer, can offer these exclu- 
sive features. See your Bolens dealer today. 


POSSSSSSSSASSeesasresoeasrsasesoe® 
§ Bolens Products Division ea 8 
® Food Machinery and Chemical Corp. 

t 257-1 $. Park St., Port Washington, Wis, 

H Name. 


| Address 
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for every light 


HAULING —— 
JOB 


on the farm... 





Save that car 
with a Cushman! 


LOW purchase price— 
LOW upkeep 
LOW operating cost! 





For LOW COST light-hauling— CUSHMAN is the 
word. Chores around the farm, quick trips to 
town—a CUSHMAN “Stake Kar” speeds the 
farm work day—lightens the work-load. Write 
for FREE literature and prices. Write Dept. 1V 
CUSHMAN MOTOR WORKS, INC. 


Gi, lee] a, | NEBRASKA 
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Brown Products. 
Hair Dressing, Perfumes, 
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R PRODUCTS CO 
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Agents SAMP’ CASE Offe 
51 So. Michigan Ave., 
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E’S NEW HOPE for 
Here's HOW to MAKE MORE 
wer have Money to get the t 
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[need 500 Men 
A wear SAMPLE 


PAY NO MONEY— 
SEND NO MONEY 


= values in made-to-measure 
suits are so sensational, thou- 
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DEPT. 711 


colors. Send only 25c for 2; 
50c for 4; $1 for 8. Ordernow. Book 


Op comer, seman 
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orders. You need no experience. 
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dress for com plete facts and 

bs ~~~ Be BIG SAMPLE, KIT’ containing 

Seed and more than 100 pooner moses 

Nursery samples. It's FREE! Send your 
name and address today! 











STONE-FIELD CORP. » 
532 S. Throop St., Dept.n823,Chicage 7, Ill. 
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Know why you see this 


fence most frequently? 


There’s a good reason why 
you see the fence with the red 
top-wire on farm after farm— 
Red Brand fence gives extra 
value—more fence for the 


fence dollar. 


And there’s a good reason 
for that, too. The wire con- 
tainscopper for rust-resistance 
and Red Brand fence is Gal- 


vannealed for longer life. 


So when you insist on Red 
Brand fence you're insisting 
on the fence that has proved 


its extra value to farmers 


everywhere. 





Red Brand 
rence 


Keystone Steel & Wire Company 
Peoria 7, Illinois 


MAKERS OF RED BRAND FENCE . RED TOP STEEL POSTS 
POULTRY NETTING . HON-CLIMBABLE FENCE . BALE TIES . GATES 
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Twelve Rules for 
Borrowing Money 


By J. Wheeler Barger 
Professor of Agricultural Economics, Texas A. & M. College 


Year’s end and the beginning of a new one are 


good times to straighten out money matters. 


This 


article tells how to use, but not abuse, your credit. 


Lt posdhd borrow needlessly just be- 
cause it is easy or possible. It is 
not always economy to get the latest 
model or the newest gadget if the 
thing you have still works. Many 
cast-off pieces of equipment could be 
kept in service. In the wartime farm 
machinery repair program, for ex- 
ample, thousands of abandoned trac- 
tors, trucks, and other pieces of 
equipment were put back into effi- 
cient service at relatively low cost. 
The old-fashioned idea of “doing 
without, making it do, and patching 
it up” is not entirely outmoded. It 
is often wise for a farmer with a 
place of inadequate size to buy more 
land, but it may be wiser for him to 
rent additional land for a while until 
he can make a larger down payment. 
It is folly for a person to get danger- 
ously deep in mortgage debt merely 
to hold nominal title to land in which 
he has little equity. 


2. Keep the loan period as short as 
possible. If you are borrowing to 
make a crop, do not borrow the full 
amount at the beginning of the year 
and wait until the last product is sold 
before paying off any of the loan. 
Get the money advanced as needed 
and reduce the debt periodically as 
various products are sold. This may 
cut the cost of production credit by 
half. Installments on a mortgage loan 
should be low enough to give the 


borrower a reasonable chance to pay’ 


them, even if his income drops with 
falling prices. Installments never 
should be large enough to prevent 
the borrower from keeping a reason- 
able standard of living for his family 
while he is paying his debts. This 
means that the term of a mortgage 
loan should be longer than the bor- 
rower hopes he will need. However, 
he should insist on prepayment privi- 
lege without penalty so as to cut the 


Old Mill 
By Rosalie B. Spindler 


Bright sunlight, like golden patches, lay on 


snowy bags of flour, 


While farmers waited for their grain and 


spent a pleasant hour 


In talk of crops, of family news, the need 


of rain— 


Then left at last with pungent flour, time 


spent in fellowship as gain. 


Though new machines changed milling’s way 


this have all men heired— 


The friendliness that old mills knew, wher- 


ever bread be shared. 


stipulated loan period shorter, if it 
proves possible to do so. 


8. Borrow where you can get the 
lowest rate of interest. If, for ex- 
ample, you are paying 6 per cent in- 
terest on an $8,000 mortgage loan 
that you could get at 4% per cent, and 
7 per cent on a $2,000 operating loan 
that you could get at 5 per cent, you 
are paying out $160 a year needless- 
ly. Furthermore, the stated rate of 
interest may not tell the whole story. 
Other charges must sometimes be 
added to determine total cost of the 
loan. These include such items as 
commissions, appraisal fees, le gal 
fees, and deduction of interest in ad- 
vance. Actual cost of the credit may 
be considerably higher than the 
stated rate of interest. You should 
borrow where actual cost is lowest. 


4. Borrow and pay cash. You will 
often save money by borrowing at 
the bank or PCA and paying cash. 
This applies ‘particularly to appli- 
ances, equipment, machinery, and 
motor vehicles. With cash, you can 
frequently get substantial discounts 
on the purchase price. These some- 
times run as high as 10 per cent. You 
are likely to save on interest, too. 
When you buy on the installment 
plan, you may think you are paying 
only 6 per cent interest, but you may 
actually be paying 12 per cent. In- 
stead of paying interest on the un- 
paid balance, you are possibly paying 
on the full amount of the loan for 
the whole loan period. 


5. Borrow production credit from 
one agency. You can often get credit 
at lower cost and on other more fa- 
vorable terms if you consolidate sev- 
eral small loans into one larger loan. 
If you “owe everybody in town,” all 
creditors may have doubt of your 
standing as a credit risk and treat 















A ' 
oul BREADY GARDEN TRACTOR 
through the toughest gardening and 
lawn care chores. You'll use Bready to 
plow, disc, harrow, cultivate ... mow 
the lawn, cut weeds .. . even plow 
snow in winter! Take your choice of 
five different Bready tractors and 17 
all-purpose implements. Why do it by 
hand? Let Bready do the work! Write 
today for free folder and name of 
nearest dealer, 


THE BREADY TRACTOR & IMPLEMENT CO. 


BOX 219 © SOLON, OHIO 


BIG PAYING BUSINESS 
FOR MEN OVER 50 


WD /NVESTHENT 


All over the U. 8. Middle-aged men are 
discovering the biggest earnings of their 
lives. One of our salesmen makes $11,- 
‘000 in a year . . . other top salesmen in 
their 50’s are earning, right from the 
start, $5,000 to $8,000. 

We want a few more men, preferably over 
50. The right men can enjoy long-range se- 
curity with us. Our business is particularly 
suited to calm, mature dealings with refined 
people. (No high pressure.) 

We pay earnings in advance and require 
no investment. If you want to join 
our big earners, write me a letter and 
get full information. Vice President, 
Dept. PF, Box 676, Dayton 1, Ohio. 
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mners get excellent results. 
for Free ."How to Make tom Ms 
‘BELSAW MACHINERY CO 
8303 Field Bidg. 
315 Westport Rd., Kansas City 2, Mo. 









Do expert saw filing without ex- 
perience. Keep your hand saws 
extra sharp, true-cutting. Easy 
i =. aioe Oink Complete 


7 tee. 
it h i id. 
wi  orser, er, oifke ¢ . $2. 95 
: extra.) with file 
THE SPEED CORP., PF-1 
A SPEEDCOR TOOL! 512 N.E. 73 Ave., Portland, Ore. 















Disston’s BIG 
Chain Saw 
Picture Book 


Disston Chain Saws can 
make money—and save 
farms on woodlot 
farms. This big book tells 

u how. It’s jam-packed 
with helpful information hundreds of 
interesting pictures, real experiences. 
Send for your free copy today. 


Seeeeeeeeseeeseeeseeeseseee® 
. Henry Disston & Sons (Adv. Dept.) . 
+ Philadelphia 35, Pa., U.S.A. ¢ 
* 

- Please send me at once my copy of “How To 3. 
e Cut Costs and Make Money with Chain Sows.” * 
e e 
’ NOMO, cist. cece eccecesesececeeseseee > 
a oe R.F.D.....State....... P 
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you accordingly. It also is harder to 
keep your financial affairs in order 
with numerous scattered debts. A 
good lending institution is able and 
willing to lend you all the money that 
it is safe for you to borrow. If you 
are temporarily able to get more by 
concealing debts at some places in 
order to borrow at others, you are 
likely getting too deeply into debt 
and heading for trouble. 


6. Understand terms of loans. 
Know what you are signing. When 
you give a chattel mortgage on cattle, 
does it cover others that you may 
“hereinafter acquire’? When you are 
getting a small loan, do you pledge 
as security everything you have ex- 
cept “your wife and the kitchen 
stove”? Do you know whether you 
have prepayment privileges without 
penalty? Do you know what is in- 
volved in the material phrased in 
legalistic language and written in 
fine print? If you do not, you might 
save yourself a lot of trouble and 
money in the end by paying a lawyer 
a few dollars to tell you. The instru- 
ment you sign embodies the whole 
contract. The sales talk to persuade 
you to sign does not apply. 


7. Have a budget. This will in- 
clude estimates of the amount you 
will need to borrow at various times 
for various pur- 
poses, and the ex- 
pected sources 
and amounts of 
income at various 
times that can be 
applied on the 
loans. In other 
words, it is a 
planned program 
covering both bor- 
rowing and re- 
payment. A plan 
for getting debts 
paid off is quite 
as important as a 
schedule of borrowing. Of course, 
crop failures, sickness, and other con- 
tingencies may upset this program. 
It is better to have a plan that will 
work out normally than to have no 
plan at all. 


8. Gain a reputation as a good 
credit risk. With a high credit rating 
you can usually get loans at a lower 
rate of interest than if your rating is 
barely “fair.” The difference may 
amount to as much as 8 per cent. On 
total loans of $8,000, this would af- 
ford a saving of $20 a month. A 
good risk is a person who possesses 
both capacity and willingness to pay. 
Ability to pay is dependent upon 
having a sound farm business pro- 
gram. Willingness to pay is reflected 
by prompt attention to obligations. 
When a debt is due, the borrower 
either pays on time or explains why 
he is unable to do so. If the bor- 
rower’s reason is valid, the creditor 
is usually willing to grant an exten- 
sion. A lending agency does not like 
to deal with a person who must be 
forced to pay any more than it does 
with one who is unable to pay. 


9. Keep records, The old-fashioned 
country banker got his credit infor- 
mation in an informal manner and 
“carried it around in his head.” Mod- 





“Ask your mother to explain inflation. 
I think she started it!” 


ern banks are more formal. Conse- 
quently, a borrower is asked to fur- 
nish a financial statement. He must 
show what property he owns, what 
insurance he carries, what his cash 
receipts from marketing and other in- 
come have been, and what his pro- 
duction expenses have run. A lend- 
ing agency needs to have answers to 
these questions, and the borrower 
needs to be in a position to give ac- 
curate information. The only way he 
can do so is by keeping records. In- 
cidentally, a farmer should keep such 
records and accounts for other rea- 
sons. They help him to analyze and 
plan his business intelligently and to 
determine his income tax accurately. 


10. Avoid undue risks of losing 
security. When credit is involved, 
risk should be kept to a minimum. If 
not, property securing the loan may 
be lost. Undue risk can be avoided 
in several ways. Apply borrowed 
capital only to enterprises about 
which you have knowledge and ex- 
perience. This does not mean that 
one should not try anything different. 
It means that he should know what 
he is doing before beginning. Risk 
also can be avoided by carrying in- 
surance when it is available on the 
subject matter concerned. Still an- 
other way is to deal only with lenders 
that will go along 
by granting exten- 
sions or renewals 
in case of hard 
luck. Fortunately, 
only a few lend- 
ers are more in- 
terested in getting 
the collateral by 
foreclosure than 
in keeping their 
money loaned out. 
These few should 
be avoided. 

1l, Have pay- 
ments fall at con- 
venient times. The proper frequency 
and time of payment depends on the 
type of farming in which you are en- 
gaged. This applies both to mort- 
gage loans and operating loans. If 
it is dairying or poultry, your income 
may be somewhat continuous 
throughout the year, and you would 
thus find it convenient to make 
monthly payments. If your principal 
income is from sale of livestock in 
spring and crops in fall, the best plan 
would be to pay twice a year. 


12. Use amortized schedule of re- 
payment. This means making periodic 
payments large enough to cover in- 
terest and retire the loan. Interest 
will cost less and the likelihood of 
paying the principal is greater on an 
amortized loan than a straight loan. 
Take a $5,000 loan for 10 years at 5 
per cent, for example. On an amor- 
tized loan, the semiannual payments 
would be $320.75. Total interest paid 
during 10 years would be $1,414.70. 
On a straight loan, interest would 
total $2,500, or an average of 
$108.53 more per year. Furthermore, 
the borrower would still owe the 
$5,000 at the end of 10 years. Unless 
he exercised more will power than 
most borrowers, he wouldn't put 
aside enough to pay the principal. 
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Fast . . . efficient . . . economical soil preparation and 
crop cultivation has been the life-time study of Farm 
Tools, Inc. engineers. They know it from A to Z. This is 
reflected in the sound design and lasting quality built 
into Roderick Lean farm implements . . . and in your loyalty 
in buying them year after year. The Roderick Lean Spike 
and Spring Tooth Harrows and Rotary Hoe are typical. Dol- 
lar for dollar, you cannot buy a better Harrow or Hoe of 
these types anywhere. One look at their many outstanding 
features will convince you of this, because you know what 
it takes in a good, practical Harrow or Hoe to give you 
the results you need. Why not see your dealer today. 


ALL-STEEL SPIKE 

TOOTH HARROW 
Sturdily constructed throughout with a 
rigidity that absolutely prevents  twist- 
ing. Teeth are made of a special, long- 
wearing steel, forged tooth ars, rotat- 
ing inside bars outwear several malleable 


hooks used in conventional design. 





t SE en ae 4 

‘ ALL-STEEL SPRING 
TOOTH HARROW 
Operates equally as well on rough or level ground 
that must be worked to a uniform depth. Available | 
in 2, 3 or 4 sections. Stress-free 
good draft, high clearance, non-tracking, 
tooth alignment. 
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ALL-STEEL ROTARY HOE 
This is the best way we know to cut 
cultivating costs. It doesn’t give weeds 
a chance. It works all of the ground yet 
does not injure crops. 


All-steel toothed spiders, 16 spiders to a. 
section, 10 sharp teeth to a spider—flex- 
ible tractor drawbar—adjustable gangs— 
remarkably light draft. 


TIME AND MONEY SAVING 
FARM TOOLS, INC. FARM IMPLEMENTS 
“Diskwik”? Tractor Disc Harrow—‘‘Diskmor”’ 
Wide, Tractor, Single Disc Harrow — 
*‘Speedisk’”” Automatic Tractor Disc Harrow— 


“Mordisk” Automatic Tractor Dise Harrow— MAIL THIS COUPON FOR THE FACTS! 
ulcan Tractor Plow—Vulcan Sprocket an RM TOOLS, INC 
Roller Pulvertenre—siarvey, ““Red-Hed” Farm ! FA TOOLS, mo, Mausheld, OMe, Best. © 


; = 1 Send me complete information on Roderick 
Elevators—Corn Shellers—Hammer Mills—Rod- | 03, Spike P Tooth and “Spring Tooth 
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MINNESOTA a a 


_ ae FOR BIGGER YIELDS AND 
—" | CLEAN, HEALTHY QUALITY 
The Seed You Plant is Important! 


Look for the 
" re Official Blue 
Minnesota Certified Seed Potatoes Ore Certification 
pure as to variety, and have the vigor TagOn 
necessary for the production of bigger yields Every Ses! 
and a better quality product. 


WRITE TODAY FOR YOUR COMPLETE LIST OF MIN- 
NESOTA CERTIFIED SEED PRODUCERS... It’s Free! 


STATE OF MINNESOTA 


Department of Agriculture 




















THE CENTER OF 
SEED POTATO 
PRODUCTION 


Seed Potato Certification Dept. A 
UNIVERSITY FARM 
Saint Paul, Minnesota 





Watch for the Trademark on every article you buy. 








Gear Driven! No Belts! No Chainsi—New 
1951 Models Now Available! 





@npnme@eyp 





& easy operating action 
of the 4-cycle Gpeotine 

S/ engine-equipped W 
’ Model with power turn- 
ing clutch for each wheel 
or the Riding Model with automotive type 
differential. Dozens of attachments for plow- [2-3. 
ing, sowing, cultivating, ‘owing, mowing, 
raking, Exey eens snow- 
owing. EASY TERMS—with 
nys-F or-Itself-Plan. SPECIAL 


Discount to User Agents, 
RED-E TRACTOR CO. 


| WANT EVERY READER 


me of this Paper to have my big new 
bo» SENSATION TOMATO 
ou | “KING OF THE EARLIES” 
Big solid, scarlet fruit, disease 
é ww resistant, heavy yielder. Ideal for 
S< table or canning. Send 125 SEED 
I today for 125 seed FREE 


posta 
and copy of Seed and Nursery Catalog. 
R.H.SHUMWAY SEEDSMAN, Dept. 707, Rockford, ILL. 









Richfield 
38 Wis. 























saanin FREE! 


A, 
MAKE $4(00 INA 
UP TO DAY 
Do you want to make more 
money in full or oes 
as much as $15.00 in a da ? 
Then write BIG OUT- 
FIT, sent you FREE, contain- 
more 150 fine quality 
fabrics, sensational values in made-to-measure suits and 
overcoats. Take orders from thbors, fellow- 
workers. No experience needed. You'll say it’s the greatest 
way to make money you ever saw. 


SAMPLE SUITS TO WEAR 
Pay No Money! Send No Money! 


it easy for you to get own 
without paying ie, In addition to your 
This offer is lim 


big cash earn! Rush your name 

and address for big FREE OUTFIT —today! 

PROGRESS TAILORING Dept. N-223, 
500 S. THROOP ST., CHI 7, 14. 
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“I never knew anyone who learned so fast. You hardly hop at all.” 


This story is as warm and human 

as your own kitchen in winter. It’s 

about red-headed Jenny, who 
is built like a washboard (or so Aunt 
Lulu says), Eileen, who is 

pretty as a feed-store calendar, and 
Lanny, the wonderful boy from 

the next farm. These three young 
folks will amuse and delight you. 


By VERA HENRY 
Illustrated by CARL BOBERTZ 


and began to scrub the potatoes. “Mother,” I 
said, “if I'm going to be a missionary, it will just 


? 


t ROLLED up the sleeves of my blue serge middy 


be a waste of time teaching me how to act like a lady.” 

Mother smiled as she kneaded the dough. “I 
doubt if the heathen will mind if you have a few nice 
manners.” 


I rubbed the potato jackets with bacon fat and 
pricked them with a fork in the letter “J” for my 
name, Jenny. 

“T'm glad Eileen is coming for a visit. But instead 
of her being a good example for me, suppose I’m a 
bad one for her?” 

The dough squeaked between Mother’s fingers. 
“I'm not worried about that. Your cousin Eileen has 
been a perfect little lady from the day she was born. 
Now, no more arguments. It won’t be long until you 
are ready for Normal School, and I want you to be 
able to hold your own with other girls. It’s high 
time you took a little interest in the way you look.” 

“Why?” I asked. 

“You're just too much of a tomboy,” she said, 


straightening the thick, red braid that flopped down 
my back. 

There was a hurt feeling in my throat. I didn’t 
want to change her. I wondered why she wanted to 
change me. I started to ask, but somehow I couldn't 
find the right words. Isn’t it funny that with so many 
words in the dictionary, that sometimes there aren't 
enough? 

She went upstairs to dress. 

I was rinsing out the dish towel when Lanny Mac- 
Donald came in through the woodshed. “Hi, Carrot 
Top,” he said. “Want to go rabbit hunting before 
that fat cousin of yours gets here? I’ve invented a 
new kind of snowshoe and I want to try it out.” 

Lanny was always inventing things, though his 
mother made him do it in a shed a good way from the 
house, ever since the apple peeler he was working 
on exploded. 

“I can't,” I said. “Dad is in town now meeting 
their train. And don’t you tease Eileen, the way you 
always do. It isn’t her fault she’s a good example.” 

Lanny grinned and pulled some russet apples out 
of his red Mackinaw coat (Continued on page 50) 
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Life or Death at 
the Taproots 


By Rev. James W. Sells 


HE very lifeblood of this nation 

is drawn from the rural areas 
of our country,” said Prof. J. P. Staf- 
ford of Mississippi. “When that life 
stops, the vigor and virility of our 
national existence very soon begins 
to perish.” 

Life or death at the taproots—that 
is what we are concerned about. He 
and I began to think of some reasons 
why the rural church is the most im- 
portant institution in any community. 
We soon arrived at these conclusions: 


1. The rural church is important 
because it is one seedbed of the King- 
dom of God. Here the seed of truth 
is planted in the hearts of those who 
are to maintain the rural community 
or to strengthen the urban church. 


2. The rural church is important 
because it is the one continuing in- 
stitution in the life of the community. 
Families, even old families in old 
communities, soon die out and are 
lost to memory. Schools are consoli- 
dated and changed from place to 
place and have no continuing exist- 
ence. But the church remains and 
acts as a bridge over which pass the 
marching feet of the multitudes, 
carrying truth from one generation 
to the next. 


8. The rural church is important 
because it is the source of supply for 
much of the ministerial leadership 
for all denominations. A survey in 
South Carolina shows that in one de- 
nomination more than 65 per cent of 
the ministers of that denomination 
came from rural church communities. 
In many denominations the percent- 
age is higher. 

4. The rural church is important 
because it teaches the worth of the 
individual and the necessity for a 
strong and happy family life. 


5. The rural church is important 
because it teaches our relationship to 
the natural resources of life and our 
responsibility and stewardship for the 
right use of them. 

6. The rural church is important 
because without it, there would be 
no community and there would be no 
enduring basis on which you could 
build a community. 


7. The rural church is important 
because it is the regenerating force 
in the community. It is the place 
where “redeemed men are at work 
redeeming the community.” 


Then, if these things be true, we 
have an absolute necessity for mak- 
ing the rural church the most beauti- 
ful place in the community. For the 
church where we go to worship tells 
the entire world how much we value 
our religion. 


“If you don’t keep your church 
building in good repair, put a sign 
on it, have the grounds well kept and 
beautified, you merely advertise how 
little you think of God,” said Prof. 
Stafford. “You are the one to de- 
termine whether there is life or death 
at the taproots.” 





New Dairy Feed 
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NOW...feed the bacteria in the cow’s rumen to help 
her make more milk from your grain and roughage 








Dairy science finds another reason why 


FUL-O-PEP DAIRY FEED 


helps boost milk production 


Yes, for years you've known Ful-O-Pep 
as a top nutritional dairy feed. Now... 
dairy science shows you another reason 
why Ful-O-Pep helps boost milk profits. 

For Ful-O-Pep feeds the bacteria in 
the rumen so they can help your cows 
digest feed efficiently ... as well as sup- 
plying the nutrients your cows need for 
top milk production. 

You see... Ful-O-Pep is fortified with 
Concentrated Spring Range*—contain- 
ing quality dehydrated cereal grasses. 
Like lush, green grass itself, this Vitamin 
Boost furnishes nutrients rumen bacteria 


*Reg. U.S. Pot. Off. 










It identifies your local Ful-O-Pep 
Dealer. You can depend on him 
for practical dairy feeding 
advice. Visit his store soon. 


need to thrive and multiply. Ful-O-Pep 
also contains molasses, proteins and 
trace minerals these helpful little busy- 
bodies need to work and grow. 

Since all these ingredients in Ful-O- 
Pep promote top milk production, too... 
it’s no wonder Ful-O-Pep Dairy Feed is 
used by so many top dairymen to boost 
dairy profits. 

This year, feed Ful-O-Pep Dairy Feed 
--. and see for yourself the difference 
bacterial feeding makes. See your local 
Ful-O-Pep Dealer soon. He will be glad 
to help you with your dairy problems. 








Listen to 
, “MAN ON THE FARM" 
Saturday noon over 
your Mutual Station 


FUL-O-PEP 
feeds rumen bacteria 
as well as the cow 
to boost dairy 


, tiny bacteria—billions of them—in 

the cow’s stomach perform miracles... 

miracles that help prevent feed from pass- 

ing through the cow undigested—but help 
convert it into milk instead. 

You see, when a cow swallows her food, 
it goes into the rumen. However, dairy 
scientists have discovered that the juices 
in the rumen do not digest this feed. At 
least % of the dry matter of grass and hay 
could not be used by the cow without the 
help of bacteria. 

These tiny, useful rumen bacteria break 
down the cellulose and fiber of feed into 
energy nutrients such as fatty acids and 
sugars, which the cow can digest further 
along in the digestive tract and make into 
milk. Otherwise, some feed would pass 
through the cow undigested... feed wasted 
that costs you money! 





Useful rumen bacteria help the cow break 
down cellulose and fiber...and convert 
proteins into amino acids which the cow can 
digest and make into milk. 


Feeding Bacteria is Easy. 


Naturally, when rumen bacteria are vigor- 
ous and plentiful... when they are fed 
properly ... they break down more cellu- 
lose and fiber for the cow to utilize. 

Of course, all dairy rations allow some 
bacterial action in the rumen. But a spe- 
cially built feed—which feeds the bacteria 
as well as the cow—helps her get full 
““‘milk-making’’ value out of your grain 
and roughage. 

That’s one reason why many good dairy- 
men, who realize the importance of rumen 
feeding, are switching to Ful-O-Pep, con- 
taining dehydrated cereal grasses, molas- 
ses, ample proteins and trace minerals. 
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OF TRUCK CROPS WITH FER 


DOUBLE SULFATE O 


and leaching on light sandy soils. 


CONTAINING SOLUBLE MAGNESIUM 


DUT 0 May, 
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Gert Move Protits 
Ler Acre 


TILIZER 


F POTASH-MAGNESIA 


You can expect to get healthier growth, finer 
quality, larger yields and more profit per acre from truck crops when 
you use fertilizer containing soluble magnesium. 

Many growers find that the addition of magnesium helps to 
maintain the proper balance between magnesium and the other plant 
food nutrients. It replenishes the magnesium lost by heavy cropping 


You will find, as so many growers do, that the most practical 
and convenient way to supply quick-acting soluble magnesium is 
with fertilizers containing Su/-Po-Mag, a natural combination of water- 
soluble magnesium and potash. Leading fertilizer manufacturers 
regularly include Su/-Po-Mag in their mixtures; the proper amount 
varies according to the needs of your soil. 

Growers are-using vegetable fertilizers containing 2 to 4% water- 
soluble magnesium from Su/-Po-Mag. It is recommended for cucum- 
bers, snapbeans, okra, cabbage, celery, white and sweet potatoes, 
watermelons and other truck crops. 


rouse smsion 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
General Offices: 20 North Wocker Drive, Chicago 6 


Ask for a Fertilizer containing GakReliag 
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, Smith Broth 
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FAST 3-WAY RELIEF! 


1. Eases parched throat due to smoking 
2. Soothes irritated throat membranes 

3. Helps loosen phlegm 
P.S. And r b 





Cough Drops sweeten smoker's breath 


BLAC 


Black 


> 





COUGH 
DROPS 








MAKE MONEY with # 
Bostonian SHIRTS 4. 
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January Orchard Jobs 


By L. A. Niven, Horticultural Editor 


PRAY fruit trees for San Jose scale 

on the first day the sun shines 
when the temperature is well above 
freezing. This scale is almost always 
present and will soon kill your trees if 
not controlled. Use oil emulsion or 
concentrated lime sulphur from seed 
or spray material houses. Dilute ac- 
cording to directions on container. If 
you have only a few trees and no 
spray pump, rub mixture on tree 
trunk and all branches and twigs with 
a soft rag. This is a tedious job, but 
it’s worth the trouble. 


Heel in fruit trees if you are not 
ready to set them as soon as you get 
them. Keep roots wrapped in wet 
sacks or in a bucket of water when 
you take trees to field to set them. To 
expose roots to the air even for a short 
time will hurt trees’ chances of living. 


One of our readers asked me for 
a list of peach varieties for a l-acre 
home orchard. He wants fruit to use 
at home and to sell locally; therefore, 
he needs varieties ripening from early 
to late. Here are the ones I suggest- 
ed, named in order of ripening: 


1. Mayflower 7. Redhaven or 
(very few) Fairhaven 
2. Dixired 8. Sullivan’s 
8. Dixigem Early Elberta 
4. Halehaven 9. Georgia Belle 
5. July Elberta 10. Elberta 
6. Southland 11. Shippers 
Late Red 


These varieties are suitable for 
most of the South, except Gulf Coast 
regions and Florida. Southland is one 
of best for lower part of Peach Belt, 
but may not be quite so good in upper 
part. There are many other good va- 
rieties, but this list is worth careful 
consideration. 


Do not fail to plant a few musca- 
dine (scuppernong) grapes this sea- 
son. See page 80 of our November 
issue for an article giving leading va- 
rieties, methods of training, pruning, 
and other helps. 


Mulch strawberries now with 
straw, hay, leaves, or whatever is 
available. Cover middles well. This 
will protect crowns from possible cold 
damage, and will keep dirt off the 
berries at picking time. 


USDA Photo. 





Hand-picked muscadine grapes ready for use at home or for marketing. 


Fruit trees need to be pruned 
some every winter. Some people cut 
too heavily; others, not enough. Here 
are some very practical suggestions 
along this line from Illinois Extension 
Service, which are adapted to use 
anywhere in the South: 

Cherry trees need only the cross- 
ing branches cut out. Pears should be 
thinned only lightly. Younger apple 
trees should be pruned lightly; heavy 
pruning delays bearing and stunts 
tree growth. Peach trees need heavier 
pruning than apple trees. 


Apple trees become so dense if 
not pruned that they produce ‘only 
small, poorly colored fruit. It is hard 
to control insects and diseases, be- 
cause trees are so thick that spray can- 
not get through the tree head. Such 
trees should be pruned severely. If 
tree is properly pruned, you should 
be able to see some sky through the 
top when the foliage is on. 

Here are some types of pruning 
that will prove most effective in your 
orchard: 


1. Cut out drooping limbs rising 
from framework branches on the in- 
side of the lower third of tree. 

2. Remove outside branches that 
will lie on ground at harvesttime. 

8. Give entire head of tree a gen- 
eral thinning by removing some of 
larger branches, if necessary, and 
thinning out laterals on all of re- 
maining branches. 

4. Remove branches near the cen- 
ter of tree that will be hard to reach 
with spray. 

5. Lower tops of very tall trees by 
cutting back terminals to more or less 
horizontal laterals. 


6. Remove all the water sprouts 
with a saw. 


Many varieties of apples do not 
properly pollinate themselves. The 
Winesap and other varieties of this 
group are highly self-fertile, but are 
worthless as pollinizers for other va- 
rieties. In general, Delicious, Grimes 
Golden, Jonathan, and Yellow Trans- 
parent are effective pollinizers for 
most other varieties. Consider this in 
selecting varieties. 
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Everybody knows the sign of good coffee 


ALL CLEAR FOR COFFEE TIME— Maxwell House Coffee Time. 

This famous coffee has just what it takes to make a hit with 

the man of the house these winter days... the vigor, the richness, 
the hearty goodness. No other coffee has that completely 

satistying “Good to the Last Drop” flavor, because no other coffee 

is made like Maxwell House. The one-and-only Maxwell House recipe 
demands certain fine coffees, blended a special way to bring you 
coffee at its fragrant, flavorful best. That's why more people buy 








and enjoy Maxwell House than any other brand of coffee! 








WONDERFUL IN 


INSTANT FORM TUNE IN: Two award-winning hits—*Father Knows Best,” starring Robert Young, NBC, 
Thursday nights and ““Mama,” starring Peggy Wood, CBS-TV, Friday nights. 
os is Products of General Foods 


Maxwell House... the one coffee with that ‘‘Good to the Last Drop” flavor! 
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look Again 


was once drab and unattractive! 





The ceiling of this beautiful room is Celotex Smooth White Tile Board, 16” x 16” 
«+. the walls are Celotex Ripple Blend Finish Plank —16 in. widths. 


Modernized with CELOTE 


onty 94950" 


*Approximate cost of Celotex materials only for average 10 x 12 room. 


Got a porch that would make an extra 
room ... a bedroom or living room 
that needs modernizing? Then why 
wait any longer to remodel it into a 
friendly, livable room the entire family 
will enjoy! It’s easy and surprisingly 
thrifty to do... with the new Celotex 
Insulating Interior Finishes. 

These handsome structural panels 
build, insulate, and decorate, a// at one 
time, at one low cost. Go up right over 
drab, cracked walls and ceilings that 
would be costly to repair by ordinary 
methods. You can quickly, easily staple 
or nail them to wood framing in build- 
ing new rooms, too. 


Celotex Insulating Interior Finishes 


bring you the beauty of new, attrac- 
tively blended colors and textures. No 
painting or papering required. They're 
beautifully pre-decorated at the factory, 
to save you money. 

What's more, they are the on/y inte- 
rior finish material made of long, re- 
markably strong Louisiana cane fibres— 
and protected by the exclusive. ( pat- 
ented) Ferox® Process against fungus, 
dry rot and termite attack! 

Your Celotex Dealer will be glad to 
show you how easy and inexpensive it 
is to have attractive, practical rooms... 
with Celotex Insulating Interior Fin- 
ishes. Drop in and see him next time 
you're in town! 


P.S. When you remodel, assure yourself extra comfort, extra fuel saving, by insulating 
your attic with Celotex Hand Pouring Rock Wool. It’s quick and easy to do—inexpensive too! 


Insist on Genuine C ELOT EX ene 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


“ 





a FREE . « « this interest- 
«Bi wt ing, helpful Celotex book- 

A let on interior finishes. 
oe Gives practical ideas on 
decorating, and how to 


build new rooms or remodel pres- 





The Celotex Corporation, Chicago 3, Illinois 


att a--------------7------ MAIL COUPON TODAY:-=-=-- 
= The Celotex Corporation, Dept. PF-11 
Chicago 3, Illinois 


Please send me free the new Celotex booklet on 
interior finish ideas for building new rooms and 
remodeling present rooms. 





ent rooms at low cost. Beautifully il- Name 
lustrated in full color. Mail coupon 
today | 
‘ Post Office. Covaty___ Siete. 
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NEW mechanical tree planters 
make it possible for two men to 
plant 10,000 trees in a single day. 
Using old hand methods, two men 
were lucky to plant that many trees 
in a week, 

Reports from several points in the 
South show the machines make re- 
forestation possible at a cost of $3.25 
to $4.20 an acre, plus about $2.50 for 
seedlings. Forester Jay N. Hardee 
planted trees with a machine near 
Laurel Hill, N. C., for $3.25 an acre. 
He included labor and fuel costs and 
allowed for tractor and planter de- 
preciation. In La Salle Parish, La., 
Forester William M. Palmer, Jr., re- 
ported a cost of $4.20, computed on 
a similar basis. 

The Georgia Forestry Commission 
found machine planting cost to be 
$3.25 per thousand trees, compared 
to $7 using hand methods. A similar 
check by the Florida Forest Service 
again proved machine planting 
much cheaper. 

Several makes of mechanical plant- 
ers, designed along similar lines, are 
on the market. Prices of the machines 
range from $200 to $900. The ma- 
chines are often useful for things 











John G. Guthrie, ICRR forester, 
demonstrates how one of the 
mechanical tree planters works. 


other than tree planting, such as set- 
ting Bicolor lespedeza, Coastal Ber- 
muda grass, multiflora rose, and 
kudzu crowns. Throughout the South, 
pulp and paper companies, lumber 
firms, banks, and civic clubs are mak- 
ing an increasing number of tree 
planters available to landowners 
without charge. Edward Stout. 


Let Science Help You 


Our Monthly Letter on What USDA Scientists Are Finding Out 


Dear Editors: 


We're hearing quite a lot in Wash- 
ington these days about strategic 
crops — those that provide materials 
vital to national defense. I have talked 
with several USDA research men 
lately about some of these new crops 
that would do well in the South. 


Sesame is a new oil crop that looks 
promising for the entire Cotton Belt, 
particularly along the Coastal Plain 
area from North Carolina to East 
Texas. It is one of the oldest oil crops 
of the Orient, but has never been 
grown here because of the hand labor 
necessary for harvesting. Experiment 
stations in Texas and South Carolina 
are working with USDA on this prob- 
lem. Workers at Texas have recently 
made good headway getting strains 
that do not shatter seed so they can 
be harvested with machinery. Yields 
range from 500 to 1,000 pounds per 
acre, and the oil content is unusually 
high—from 45 to 55 per cent. 


Home-grown natural rubber 
could be a valuable addition to our 
list of farm products at this time. 
Scientists of the department and the 
Texas Experiment Station are mak- 
ing good progress with the shrub, 
guayule, which grows wild in south- 
western Texas and in Mexico. Hy- 
brids are increasing yields, sometimes 
as much as 40 per cent above gua- 
yules grown during World War II. 

Seedlings are started under irriga- 
tion and transplanted to dry land con- 


ditions after the first year. Results so 
far indicate yields of 900 to 1,000 
pounds rubber per acre at the end of 
five growing seasons. With complete 
mechanization, it looks as though it 
would be possible to produce rubber 
for about half the price of Hevea 
rubber, which has zoomed from 17 
to 65 cents a pound in the last six- 
month period, 

At Tifton, Ga., the Russian dande- 
lion, krim-saghyz is under study. This 
plant is related to the kok-saghyz, 
which was tried out on a limited scale 
during the last war. The one at Tifton 
is the more promising of the two. 


The castor bean is another crop 
you will be hearing more about. Prin- 
cipal interest in this crop so far is in 
Oklahoma, North Texas, western 
Arkansas, and California. 

Research men of USDA and Okla- 
homa are engaged in breeding new 
varieties for higher yields and me- 
chanical harvesting. 

Castor beans were grown last year 
on a large number of farms in Okla- 
homa, with yields ranging from 300 
to 600 pounds per acre. The oil is 
used for paints and other industrial 
purposes, including fluid for hy- 
draulic brakes. 


Cordially yours, 


Agricultural Research 
Administration. 
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Mistakes I Have Made 


( January Prize Letters ) 


ALLOWED my four-year-old boy 
I to play with marbles around my 
18-month-old baby. Because the 
older boy had never put things in his 
mouth, I thought the baby wouldn't. 
My thoughtless idea cost my baby’s 
life when he swallowed a marble 
while playing with them. 
Mrs. S. P., Texas. 


When I had a chest X ray a few 


* years ago, the doctor told me I had 


a shadow on my lung and that I 
could go to the state sanatorium and 
rest for a month or so and it would 
probably disappear. I didn’t, and last 
year I had a hemorrhage. I went to 
the state sanatorium immediately. 
Now I am in bed all the time. 

R. L. F., Arkansas. 


I gave my nine-month-old son a 
small stick of peppermint candy. 
Within a short time 
he had brokena 
rather large piece 
off and swallowed 
it and began to 
choke and gasp for 
breath. My parents, 
husband, and I worked frantically 
with him, and we finally made the 
candy come up by turning the baby 
upside down and shaking him. Never 
again will any of us give him any- 
thing that he could possibly ‘swallow 
and choke on. Mrs. W. L., Georgia. 


Trying to raise chickens in part 
of an old barn was my worst mis- 
take. I lost over half of my nice 








pullets to rats, skunks, owls, and poor 
ventilation. The chicks I lost and the 
feed given them in this makeshift 
coop would have paid for a good 
brooder house. I now realize the first 
requirement to successful chick rais- 
ing is a good, ratproof, well venti- 
lated, roomy, warm building. 

Mrs. M. R., Tennessee. 


Keeping the wrong company 
when I was dating left a bad in- 
fluence on me. I did 
not do wrong, but 
now that I am mar- 
ried, my husband 
is jealous of me and 
has had a hard 
time convincing 
himself that he can trust me. 

Mrs. F. D. J., Georgia. 


In the early years of our young 
married life we denied ourselves sim- 
ple pleasures — little vacations, nice 
clothes, good shows, etc. — thinking 
that later on we could enjoy these 
things. It is now much “later” and 
we find we have little or no in- 
clination for those pleasures that our 
young hearts so craved. Memories 
that we should be enjoying today 
were robbed by yesterday’s self-im- 
posed economies. A. B. C., Texas. 


I bought a farm and built enough 
chicken houses to raise 20,000 broil- 
ers. My biggest mistake was not get- 
ting the best baby chicks that could 
be bought. Cheap chicks don’t pay. 

D. R., Georgia. 


Country Things I Love Most 


LOVE to follow a rabbit’s tracks 
in the soft snow, laughing with 
pure delight when I find him snug- 
gled cozily in a little broomwood, 
snow-topped house. He gives me one 
disdainful look, then disappears in a 
flurry of soft snow. ... And a few 
days later I love to walk on the 
wheatfield when the snow has melt- 
ed and bunches of green wheat are 
like tufts of green feathers. The 
north wind blows, and I feel brave 
challenging the elements. 
Dorris Hamilton, 
Rusk County, Tex. 


Can You Beat It? 


a 7 - i, bed 
Lipp C& 





OWN here where I live there’s a 
farmer by the name of Elmer 
Joy. One time I was talking to Elmer. 


I love the sight of cattle with hay 
before them in a barn which protects 
them from cold and rain. The bark 
of a hound dog thrills me as I ap- 
proach home on a cold, still night. It 
is good to see green vines growing 
among dormant trees laden with ice 
or snow. I like to pass the neighbor’s 
house and see through the window 
the small boy getting his lessons 
while Dad figures on his plans for the 
new year. When the doctor “sticks 
up,” I like to help him out as he goes 
to see the sick. C. J. Kennedy, 

Leflore County, Miss. 


“You know, on my farm we raise 
two crops a year,” he said. “We stand 
the farm up on end and plant on 


both sides.” 
“What holds it up?” 


“The mortgage. One time we 
planted onions on one side and po- 
tatoes on the other and the onions 
got in the potatoes’ eyes. There was 
so much water over the farm we had 
to raise umbrellas, too.” 

Jimmie Bass, 
Wayne County, N. C. 


Editor’s Note.—We pay $5 for the 
best “tall story” published each month. 
What’s the favorite in your county? 
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HOW TO 
STOP 
A HARE 


IN A HURRY 


Every pellet gets FULL power because 
ALL the gas pressure is behind it 


Whether it’s race-away rabbits or whir-r-away quail... 
or any upland game... you'll get the best results with 
Western XPERT shotgun shells. XPERT’s sensational 
Sealed Gas Chamber keeps all the gas behind the shot 
column ... it can’t blow by to injure pattern or pellets. 
No wonder hunters call ’em “the best shells in shotgun 


‘o 


shooting history!” 


If you hunt rabbits with a 
22 rifle, use Western 
SUPER-X Solid Point 22’s 
... their extra zip and power 
bring ’em down quickly, 
cleanly, without destroying 
the valuable pelts. 


Meson 


xpert 


N SHELLS 


A PRODUCT OF Fue] woesrens, me 


Before shooting any game or pests consult your state laws, 


FREE gSend for colorful booklet describing all the advantages of the Sealed 
e Gas Chamber. Address: Dept. 261-A, Western Cartridge Co., Division of 


Olin Industries, Inc., East 


Alton, Illinois, 


* 48A 
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"E’ EMULSION 


has them all! 


There's no question about it—when you're 
raising poultry to make a living you have to 
be careful to feed your flock right. There’s 
nothing scrawnier than the profits froma 
scrawny flock of chickens. So no wonder 
you’re concerned about your poultry ration. 
And no wonder you're confused, too. Without 
a laboratory, how do you know whether your 
ration has Vitamin B, for instance. You 
could stare at a bag of feed for hours and 
never see a vitamin! 


more vitamins, more minerals, more carbohy- 
drates and protein—nutrients a chicken needs 
to grow fast... stay healthy ...lay quantities 
of big eggs. 

You just can’t go wrong on any good 
ration if you feed Semi-Solid “E” Emulsion, 
too. If your mash lacks Vitamin B—your 
chickens get it in Semi-Solid. If it doesn’t 
have enough APF—Semi-Solid has plenty! 
If it’s minerals, Amino Acids, Vitamin D 
that are lacking—don’t worry. If you feed 
Semi-Solid ““E” Emulsion, too, your chickens 
will get all they need. 


Try it! Just feed Semi-Solid “E’” Emulsion, 
too and see your birds grow fast, stay healthy, 
lay heavily. See your profits jump! Go to 
your hatchery or feed store for a supply today. 
Consolidated Products Co., Danville, Ill. 


Division Offices in 
Sacramento, Cal.—Des Moines, ta.—Princeton, N. J. 


Makers of Semi-Solid Buttermilk, Emulsions and Kaff-A 


Fits Any Feeding Pian! 


Controlled feeding? Just pour a “ribbon” 
of Semi-Solid over the mash or sprinkle a mix 
of Semi-Solid and grain in front of the birds, 


That’s why we say feed your chickens 
Semi-Solid “E” Emulsion and relax! Semi- 
Solid has everything chickens need as a sup- 
plement for their mash and grain. To begin 
with—Semi-Solid “E” Emulsion is made 
mainly from nutritious Semi-Solid butter- 
milk. (You know yourself that milk is nature’s 
most nearly perfect food!) But Semi-Solid 
goes buttermilk one better. It adds even 


Cafeteria style? Use the handy self-feeding 
box. Chickens sharpen their appetites while 
getting the extra nutrients they need. 





OG cholera is still the number 

one pig killer. It is something 
that you cannot afford to gamble on. 
There are two methods of immuniz- 
ing: One is called the simultaneous, 
where hog cholera virus and anti- 
serum are used together; the other is 
the tissue vaccine method. 

If the simultaneous method is used, 
it is advisable to vaccinate at about 
weaning age. This is the cheapest 
time, -because amount of antiserum 
used increases as pigs gain in weight. 
Wormy or otherwise diseased pigs are 
not good risks with hog cholera vac- 
cination. Many of this kind are lost 
because the pig goes through essen- 
tially a mild case of hog cholera when 
he is treated. If he is not healthy, 
serious consequences could develop. 
Care for your pigs and have them 
healthy from disease and free of 
worms when they are vaccinated. If 
these items have been taken care of, 
you can well bet that the pigs are off 
toa good start. ~ 


The common roundworm is one 
of the costliest robbers in the hog 
business. Pigs pick up eggs of the 
roundworm, and these eggs soon 
hatch into microscopic worms that go 
from the intestines into the blood 
stream and then through the body. 
They do a great deal of damage to the 
liver and lungs. Much of the pneu- 
monia in young pigs, especially those 
that have not had good care, can be 
traced back to roundworm infection. 

As farrowing time approaches, ar- 
rangements should be made to give 
the baby pigs a good start. Farrow- 
ing pens should be thoroughly 
cleaned and dried. Sows should be 
wormed at least six weeks, and pref- 
erably two months, before they are 
due to farrow. Phenothiazine or sodi- 


—tLay in a supply of insect poisons. 
—kKeep stock barns well bedded. 
—Breed cows for fall calving. 

—Rid the corncrib of rats. 

—Build and repair fences. 

—Order baby chicks. 





(At month’s end, put an X-mark alongside each item you have attended to.) 


Five Common Hog Troubles 





By W. T. Oglesby, D.V.M. 
Veterinary Editor 


um fluoride properly administered 


does a good job. Just before pigs are 
due, it is wise to thoroughly wash the 
udders and teats of sow with warm, 
soapy water. 


The kidney worm causes damage 
in certain areas of the South. There 
is no drug treatment to help in this 
problem. Fortunately, eggs of the 
worm that are passed in urine do not 
withstand sunshine and drying very 
well. Pigs ordinarily go to one corner 
of the pen or along fence rows to 
urinate and defecate. This means 


that urine and droppings are concen- © 


trated in these areas. 

The general plan for controlling 
kidney worms is to be sure houses and 
feed bunks are in spots where there 
is no vegetation . . . preferably on 
high ground so that drainage is good 
and sunlight can hit the areas. Then, 
leave a bare strip at least 2 feet wide 


between the fence and grazing areas. 


Swine erysipelas occurs in some 
parts of the South. It may become 
established in other areas as pigs are 
moved in from places where the dis- 
ease is prevalent. Some sections of 
our Southern country have gone 
heavily into the swine feeding busi- 
ness in the last couple of years. 
Others have been raising and feed- 
ing large numbers for many years. 
The newcomers in the field, particu- 
larly, should be cautioned to watch 
carefully for erysipelas. 


Brucellosis (abortion) is of par- 
ticular importance to swine breeders. 
To the person who is buying pigs and 
feeding them out, this is not such a 
problem. It is advisable from any 
angle you think of to make every 
effort to develop and maintain a 
Brucellosis-free breeding herd. 


It’s Time To— Make plans to put cash crops on good land, fertilize 
heavily, plant best varieties, control insects. 

—Wraite USDA for list of free Farmers’ Bulletins and order as needed this year. 

—Sprinkle or spray rotenone on backs of cattle if grubs (ox warbles) are seen. 

—Renew your subscription to The Progressive Farmer before rate increases. 

—Order and haul as soon as you can all fertilizer needed this year. 

—Make a farm plan and write down crop rotations for each field. 

—Order bulletins suggested by Mrs. Grimsley on another page. 

—Make a list of 10 resolutions for better farming in 1951. 

—Make an inventory and set up a system of farm records. 

—Clip wool from around ewes’ udders before lambing. 

—Study plans for any buildings you hope to put up. 

—Plant pines on abandoned and worn-out cropland. 

—Read 31 Bible chapters listed on another page. 

—Order fruit trees for a home orchard, 
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When it comes to top-capacity performance 
—sustained performance—there’s no baler to 
match New Holland’s “77”! 


pe With it, you can pick up, compress, slice 

thal and twine-tie up to 7 bales a minute . . . up to 

rm, 10 tons an hour . . . with just one man on the 

job. 

And you get this kind of performance day 

es after day from ‘“‘can see to can’t see.’’ For the 

this great “‘77”’ is as rugged as it is fast, just as 

the ‘ us ey) “a : you’d expect from the leader in grassland 

oa SS | PH ee) 8 bom, HN, t% farming machinery—New Holland—the 

very MT sed in Oe f (Nog country’s pioneer and largest maker of auto- 
rer ST} CS TE teen M) matic pick-up balers. 


s to 4 H ee hy, ad: » ah tal deals . When you think of balers, remember New 
or Mili Hn Ps) : My. hi, vi Wi Holland makes the highest capacity baler on 
wh on we iz the market. This is why farmers, faced with 
‘ MY 4) F . 
Wyn aa eb nia high production costs and hard-to-get help, 
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Trouble-free baling with the enly Certified Twine 
The United States Testing Co. has awarded its Seal of Ap- 
proval to New Holland Twine—the twine that meets its rigid 
standards of uniformity, quality and strength. Farmers every- 
where agree: there’s no better twine at any price. 





00 Pick-Up Baler 


VO ig 


FOO cans the catalog you wish and mail 
coupon to: New Holland Machine Company 
501 Elm St., New Holland, Pa. 
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350 to 400 bales an hour 
HOUR after HOUR ! 


Farmers’ Favorite for *5l 


are buying more New Holland “779” than 
any other make of baler. 


LOOK AT THESE OUTSTANDING 
NEW HOLLAND FEATURES! 


‘Besides its amazing capacity, the New Holland 


“77”? gives you the following farm-engineered 

features—at no extra cost: 

!. Fast Action—Up to 7 bales a minute. Helps beat 

the rain. 

2. Bales Tied Under Compression—this means more 
vipa tied. “Fraying” prevented. 

Inverted Anti-Clog Knotters for fewer 

patie bales. Jamming eliminated, be- 
cause chaff falls free of gears. 

4. Safe, “Freeway” Needles—mounted on side instead 

of underneath, giving greater ground 

clearance, preventing interference by ob-- 

structions. 

. Wadboard-Type Hay Packer forms bales x 

evenly, saving protein- -filled leaves. 

4, Roll-Away Bale Chute allowing closer windrowing. 





Farmers’ Favorite for ‘51 One hour’s work for the great ‘77’ 
baler—any hour! Up to 7 bales a minute., 
hour. 
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If you’re thinking of buying a New Holland baler, 
don’t wait. Order it right now from your New 
Holland dealer. You won’t make a mistake .. . and 
you'll be sure to have it when the haying starts. 





0 Baler Twine 00 Tractor-Mower 


-up to 10 tons an 
. is just a one-man job with this great New Holland 
machine. If you have the hay, the ‘“77’’ has the capacity! 






() Forage Harvester— 0 Bale Loader 

Row Crop or Hay Unit 0 Side Delivery Rake 
00 Forage Blower () Red Rubber Belting 
() Farm Wagon 0) Hammer Mill 


(0 Cylinder Corn Sheller 
0) Portable Tractor Saw 
(J General Purpose Mixer 
(0 Husker-Sheller 





New HoLLaANnpD DX 


“First in Grassland Farming’ 
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Name. 
NEW HOLLAND MACHINE COMPANY, NEW HOLLAND, PA. Street or RFD. Acres Farmed? 
— A Subsidiary of the Sperry Corporation Town. County State 
). Minneapolis © Des Moines © Kansas City ® Brantford, Ontario 
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Don’ suffer from LAXATIVE LAG dl this! 


ws you feel sluggish or head- 
achy due to the need of a laxa- 
tive, take gentle, speedy Sal Hepatica. 

You'll avoid “Laxative Lag” —that 
feeling of discomfort that continues 
for hours until ordinary, slow-acting 
laxatives bring relief. ; 

In the morning .. . take sparkling 
Sal Hepatica before breakfast—enjoy 
relief usually within an hour. 


In the evening ... take Sal Hepatica 


one half hour before supper—get relief 
before bedtime. 

Sal Hepatica is an all-purpose, ant- 
acid laxative. Sweetens sour stomach. 
It is a recommended laxative by more 
than half the doctors interviewed in 
national survey. 


sal Heratica |] | 


Aatacid Laxative 





A PRODUCT OF BRISTOL-MYERS 














28 JOBS—AND MORE! piows and cultivates; 
plants and seeds; cuts weeds; handles disc 
and fertilizing; works up poultry runs; sprays insecti- 8 
cides and paint; mows and rolls lawns; clears snow; han- 
dies belt work, hauling, bulldozing and gradin 
trees, clears brush and saws cordwood; opens an 
furrows; handles hilling, weeding and mulching; cuts 
and rakes hay; provides emergency power for milking 
machines, generators, elevators, compressors. 
ae f does it with Simptioky’s wide range of low-cost 
imple Vv tch’’ — which 
——— implement gy in less than a minute without 
‘or Demonstration of Simplicity 


ments plus the exclus 


ools. Ask your Dealer 
— America’s No. 1 Garden Tractor. 


Write today for FREE foider and name of your nearest dealer. 


SIMPLICITY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
5101 Spring St., Port Washington, Wis. 
% ane 
wl 


e “‘Quick- 


utility tractor ¢ 


saves you time and work 


3 H.P. MODEL M-1 TRACTOR: 
(Illustrated above) 5 forward 
jpeeds — with new “Lo-Lo” 
8 . Fully enclosed s. 

eavy-duty, one-piece me. 
Patented “Quick-Hitch”™ 
Briggs & Stratton Model 9 
Engine. 


$225.00* Implements Extra 


harrowing 


; fells 
closes 








2 4.P. MODEL L-1 TRACTOR: 
Twin to the M-1. Designed 
for lighter work. Briggs & 
Stratton Model “N” Engine. 
$155.00* implements Extra 
*All prices F.O.B., 

Port . Wis. 
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Undomestie Seience 
(Continued from page 46) 


pocket. We perched our feet against 
the oven door and began to munch 
without talking. 

Sitting there beside Lanny, I was 
conscious of a feeling of happiness so 
sharp it hurt. It was a feeling made 


up of the icy sweetness of the russet 


apple that I was eating, of the warmth 
of the house, and the snow-muffled 
stillness outside. Most of all, it was 
the fact that Lanny at least liked me 
just the way I was. 


WE heard the sound of sleigh 
bells and ran out so Lanny could help 
Dad unload Aunt Lulu. Aunt Lulu 
was built like a silo, but instead of the 
deep voice you always expected, hers 
sounded pretty much like the squeak 
of a windmill. 

She made such a commotion it was 
a minute before we paid any attention: 
to Eileen. She was bobbing up and 
down in the sleigh, squealing, “Jenny! 
Lanny! I’m here! I’m here!” 

She jumped down beside Lanny 
and looked up with 
big, blue eyes “Hello, 
Lanny,” she said in 
a voice like maple 
syrup. “Aren’t you 
glad to see me?” 

Last summer she 
had had the chubby, 
expressionless face of 
the little girl in the 
Campbell’s soup ad. 
She was taller now, 
and the braces were 
gone from her teeth. 
Blond curls hung be- 
low a black velvet 
tam, and she was as pretty as a feed- 
store calendar. 

Lanny’s eyes opened almost as 
wide as his mouth. His ears turned 
red. “So long,” he said, backing off 
the porch into a snowdrift. “I've got 
to get back to my chores.” 


EILEEN giggled, as we 
watched him out of sight. “He’s good- 
looking, but he’s awful slow. When is 
he going to college?” 

“Next fall,” I said, “if he sells 
enough washing machines. We're go- 
ing to buy one if we can get electricity 
in by that time.” 

Eileen and I went up to my room. 
We had a lot of important things to 


’ talk about, like what happened in the 


last magazine installment of “Souls 
for Sale.” 

She pulled a little brown notebook, 
with hearts drawn in India ink on the 
cover, from the front of her blue 
jumper. “Hope to die if you tell?” 

“Hope to die,” I agreed. 

“It’s my love book,” Eileen ex- 
plained. “It’s a list of all the boys I 
like.” 

“T think it’s silly,” I said. 

Eileen patted her shining hair. 
“Jenny, have you ever been kissed 
by a boy?” 

I handed back the book. “Yes,” I 
admitted. It was true, too. It had 
been a forfeit at a party. His name 
was Lester Higgins and he was two 
years younger than me. The kiss had 
felt like a damp dish rag. 

Lanny came over next afternoon 
with his hair combed down to un- 


Me 


4 Fe ‘oe 





“He says to stop worrying. 
Our U. S. Savings Bonds 
will pull us through.” 


natural smoothness, and Eileen gave 
us a dancing lesson. My part of the 
lesson consisted of helping roll back 
the parlor rug, cranking the victrola, 
and then watching. 

Lanny held Eileen as if he expect- 
ed her to explode at any moment, 
pumped her arm up and down, and 
went round and round in circles while 
Eileen said things like, “I never knew 
anyone who learned so fast. You hard- 
ly hop at all.” 

They didn’t seem to need me. Feel- 


ing like a cake that has fallen flat, I . 


went through Mother's magazines 
and tore out the coupons for free 
samples and wondered if I, too, could 

























































earn money at home with a knitting | 


machine. 


IN the dining room, Mother 
and Aunt Lulu busily sewed the 
dresses that were to make me look 
like a young lady. 

“It’s just as well Jenny is sort of 
smart,” I heard Aunt Lulu say. “With 
that red hair and 
skinny figure, she’s 
going to have trouble 
getting a man. You 
should have her take 
deep-breathing exer- 
cises.” 


I couldn’t see what 
deep breathing had 
to do with true love. 
Anyhow, I thought, 
gloomily watching 
Lanny, there was 
still Africa. Maybe 
the natives wouldn’t 
mind a missionary 
who was built on the general lines of 
a washboard. 

Eileen stopped dancing and said 
she was going to do my hair a brand 
new way. 

“She needs another orris root sham- 
poo,” Mother said. “Her hair is so 
heavy I hate to risk her catching cold 
from washing it in this weather.” 

“Why don’t you bob it?” Lanny 
suggested. “I read that lots of girls 
are bobbing their hair.” 

Mother and Aunt Lulu and Eileen 
gave him horrified looks. 

“Only very fast girls,” said Aunt 
Lulu. “Why, if a daughter of mine 
did such a thing, I'd lock her in her 
room until her hair grew in again.” 

Eileen looked alarmed. “You know 
I wouldn’t, Mama!” 


MOTHER and Aunt Lulu 
went out to the kitchen and Eileen 
and Lanny went back to the parlor to 
dance. I was left alone among the 
paper patterns and pins. 

I couldn’t stand the feel of the big, 
ugly buns of hair that Eileen had 
dangled over my ears like wasp nests. 
My eyes fell on Mother’s scissors. I 
thought of the orris root shampoos. I 
thought of all the brushing and comb- 
ing my yard of hair took. I picked up 
the scissors and began to cut. I real- 
ized after the first deep snip what a 
terrible thing I was doing, but now it 
was too late. And every time I tried 
to even up the jagged ends of hair, I 
made it a little bit worse. 

My head felt queer and light, sud- 
denly freed from its heavy burden. I 
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looked at my reflection in the mirror 
and understood exactly why shorn 
sheep make such a fuss. I felt like do- 
ing a little bleating myself. 

I gathered the fallen hair and 
stuffed it into the laundry bag as if it 
had been a dead body. I wished I 
could hide my head as easily. I even 
considered putting on my stocking 
cap, or that wide, pink satin bandeau 
of Eileen’s that was decorated with 
pearls. 


AUNT Lulu saw me first and 
let out a scream that could have been 
heard clear into town. Mother began 
to cry, wiping at her eyes with her 
blue percale apron. “Just when your 
hair was getting long enough to sit 
on,” she wailed. 

I had never been able to see the 
advantage of sitting on your hair. 

If Mother and Aunt Lulu were bad, 
Lanny was worse. He laughed until 
the tears came. 

I had to take it from my own fami- 
ly, but not from Lanny. I slapped his 
face as hard as I could. I had never 
slapped Lanny before, not even when 
we were kids. 

Eileen put her arms around me and 
burst into lovely, blue-eyed tears. “I 
hate you, Lanny!” she sobbed. “Don’t 
you dare make fun of my cousin. I 
never want to see you again as long 
as I live.” 

“Gee,” Lanny stammered. “Gosh, 
I’m awful sorry. I didn’t mean to make 
anybody mad.” 

I ran up to my room. 

“Never you mind, Jenny,” Eileen 
wept. “He’s an old meanie. I’ve a no- 
tion to cross his name out of my love 
book right now.” 


SHE lit the lamp and began 
to heat her curling irons. “I'll curl 
your hair under and then the ragged 
ends won’t show.” 

When she was through, we both 
stared in the mirror. The soft, fluffy 
ends swirled gently against my thin 
face. I might be a sinner, but I had 
never looked nicer. That was going to 
annoy Aunt Lulu. 

“I wonder how Id look,” Eileen 
said, almost enviously, then ashamed 
of the unconventionalness of her 
thought, she added hastily, “I just 
know you can’t be a missionary now. 


I’m sure they'd never let a Methodist 
missionary have bobbed hair.” 

* I still felt defiant. “I don’t care. 
Maybe I'll be an artist or a singer”= 
this latter with calm disregard for the 
fact that I couldn’t carry a tune in a 
bushel basket. “I—I’m going to be an 
emancipated woman!” 

I was still in disgrace next day. 
Aunt Lulu announced it was just as 
well they had decided to leave that 
night. She left no doubt that she felt 
even Ejleen’s example wasn’t enough 
to save me. 

I think it was to take her mind off 
my hair that Mother suggested that 
she and Aunt Lulu go to an auction 
sale with Father. Father, she said, 
was the sort of man who just never 
should be allowed at an auction sale, 


_ because he always came home with 


cruet stands. 

“We'll have to be back early,” she 
added, “if you and Eileen are to catch 
the 7:30 train.” 


‘SKILEEN will get supper,” 
Aunt Lulu offered. “She’s been want- 
ing to show off the things she’s 
learned in domestic science class. At 
home, I won’t let her cook, because I 
can’t stand anyone messing up my 
clean kitchen.” 

If mother minded having her clean 
kitchen mussed, she didn’t say. 

“I’ve asked Lanny to supper,” she 
told Eileen, “so there'll be six of us. 
Do you think you can manage?” 

“It’s Jenny’s house,” Eileen stopped 
buffing her nails. “Maybe Jenny’d 
rather get supper.” 

“Jenny hasn’t had some of your ad- 
vantages,” her mother said crossly. 
“Jenny has never taken domestic 
science. Now I’m counting on you 
to get a lovely meal for Aunt Laura.” 

As soon as the cutter was out of 
sight, Eileen burst into tears. 

“Look, Eileen,” I said, “you're get- 
ting too big to cry when your mother 
goes away.” 

Eileen dabbed at her pretty nose. 
“I'm just worried about what she'll 
say when she comes back! Jenny, I 
can’t cook a meal! What on earth am 
I going to do?” 

“How about all your cooking 
classes?” I asked. 

“I hate cooking!” Eileen sobbed. 

- (Continued on page 52) 








smelling a herring.” 





Wasps Started Her Story Writing 


ERA Henry, the author of this month’s story, 
“Undomestic Science,” 
ing item about herself: 

“I was forced into a writing career by a swarm 
of outraged wasps. 
tended to be a naturalist and spent blissful hours 
roaming about collecting butterflies, beetles, and 
empty bird nests. On one of these trips I knocked 
down an enormous gray paper wasp nest. When 
it seemed to be deserted I bore it happily home and put it in the spare 
bedroom clothes closet. Unfortunately for a visiting aunt, either it 
wasn't as abandoned as I thought, or else it hatched. After my mother 
had finished applying a thick baking soda paste to my aunt’s stings, she 
intimated firmly that my collecting days were over. So I wrote a little 
story about my experiences and the local paper paid me a dollar. I was 
both astounded and delighted to learn editors paid good money for 
such pleasant work—and to be utterly honest, I still am. 

“The picture I am enclosing is the only one I have on hand. My chil- 
dren refer to it as the one where Mother looks like a Roman matron 


sends us this interest- 


Up until the age of 10, I in- 
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for Cattle Shelter... 


Protect cattle or other livestock . . . store hay or feed in an 
adaptable, economical Butler Steel Utility Building. 





farm 
Implement Shed... 


Keep valuable farm equip- 
ment safe from weather . . . 
and use part of your Butler 
Utility Building as a tool 
and repair shop. 


Garage... 


A Butler Utility Building 
provides ample room for 
family cars, trucks, trac- 
tors. Usable as a combina- 
tion garage and implement 


shed. 





Yes, there are dozens of ways a new, low cost Butler Utility Building 
can be put to work on your farm! Butler Steel Buildings are perma- 
nent, fire-safe . . . quickly erected for long-life, all-purpose service. 
Initial cost is low, and you can forget upkeep expense. 


Butler Buildings come in many sizes and types . . . widths: 20’, 24’, 


28’, 32’, 36’, 40’—any length desired. Some especially adapted for 
bulk grain storage. 
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Now! New Improved 


WEL CLEANS 
MILKING EQUIPMENT 


(Cleaner.. ..Faster...Easier! 
















IMAGINE! NO MILKSTONE, NO 
HARD BRUSHING, WITH VEL! 
OUR MILKING EQUIPMENT GETS 
SHINY CLEAN IN ALMOST NO 
TIME WITH VEL! 







Ca RD 








HIGH QUALITY MILK 
DEMANDS 
CLEAN EQUIPMENT 


Clean milking equipment lessens the 
danger of high bacteria counts in your 
raw milk. WHEN YOU HAVE CLEAN 
EQUIPMENT, BACTERIA COUNTS GO 
DOWN, MILK QUALITY GOES UP. New, 
improved Vel does an excellent clean- 
ing job, no matter how 
hard the water. New 
Vel is not a soap—not 
a bactericide. Vel is 
a soapless suds rec- 
ommended by many 
leading agricultural 
schools and milking 
equipment manu- 
facturers, 


_/ ADVICE AND SWITCHED TO VEL! | 
| NOW OUR MILKING EQUIPMENTS 






*VEL is the 
trade-mark 

of the Colgate- 
Paimolive-Peet Co. 























ITS VEL YOU SHOULD CONGRATULATE, 
PAUL! VEL IS JUST WONDERFUL FOR 
DISHWASHING, TOO! WHEN | WASH DISHES 

THE NEW VEL WAY, | SAVE 90% OF 
MY DISHWASHING WORK! 
| JUSTSOAK AND RINSE! 
D VEL IS AMAZINGLY 


CONGRATULATIONS, 
MARY! THE 
MILKING 
EQUIPMENT 
IS SO CLEAN 
THE QUALITY 
OF OUR MI 












MILD TO MY HANDS! ] 








Buy ECONOMY SIZE VEL FROM YOUR GROCERY DEALER 











Undomestie Science 
(Continued from page 51) 


. 


“When the teacher gives demonstra- 
tions, I write in my. love book—and 
when we're supposed to be cooking, 
the only think I do is stir—or maybe 
set the table.” 

“What will you do if you fail the 
course?” I asked in horror. 


EILEEN burst into fresh 
tears. “Mother will never forgive me. 
She'll make me take French, and I'll 
just die if I have to remember all 
those silly verbs.” 

“Stop bawling,” I ordered. “I’ve 
never cooked a whole meal, but I'll 
do what I can.” 

By the time Eileen had put on an 
organdy apron laced with ribbons, 
I had cleaned and stuffed the chicken. 
“Mother usually sews it, but Lanny 
did it this way one time,” I explained 
as I closed the chicken up with 
crossed toothpicks. 


Eileen looked out the window. 
“Here’s Lanny coming now.” She 
dabbed a bit of flour on her chin, 
standing in front of the mirror to be 
certain it was becoming. 

“Now you just run along,” ‘she 
scolded prettily at the door, “I’m real- 
ly very busy getting dinner.” 

Lanny’s face was red but deter- 
mined. “I—I just wanted to say I was 
sorry. I didn’t mean 
to make anyone 
mad.” 

“That's all right.” 
Eileen moved very 
close to him, her 
pretty mouth 
turned upwards 


looked nicer. Dad looked skeptically 
at the geranium and I heard him sigh 
with relief when Eileen carried in the 
big platter with the roast chicken. It 
was browned to a rich gold, and 
while I made the milk gravy, Eileen 
had decorated it with more geranium 
leaves and bits of currant jelly. 


“Of course, not all girls have a 
knack for homemaking,” Aunt Lulu 
said proudly. “Eileen is just me all 
over again.” She leaned over and 
patted her daughter’s hand. “Poor 
baby, you must be all tired out from 
working in that hot kitchen.” 

Eileen looked very brave. “Jenny 
helped me a lot.” 


“I carried things,” I said. 


66 ALWAYS flavor my cherry 
pudding sauce with almond, too,” 
Mother said in an odd voice. She gave 
me a warm, loving smile. “Your hair 
looks very nice bobbed, Jenn. I think 
you had better keep it that way.” 


“I hate to leave all these dirty 
dishes,” Aunt Lulu squeaked, as they 
rushed around getting ready to leave, 
“but, after all, Jenny had a good rest 
this afternoon. She shouldn’t mind 
doing them.” 


“Yes, Aunt Lulu,” I said. 

Mother and 
Lanny were going 
to the station, too, 
so I stood alone at 
the window, wav- 
ing good-bye. 

I started to stack 
the dishes, trying to 





like a flower. “Let’s 
—let’s make up and 
be friends.” 
She paused ex- 
pectantly. 
“Swell,” said 





feel glad we hadn’t 
had a 108-piece set 
for Eileen to use. A 
rush of cold, fresh 
air came in as 
Lanny opened the 








Lanny, and shook 
her hand. 

“And you, too, 
Jenny?” he asked. 

I put down a jar of India relish 
and wiped some flour off on my skirt. 
Lanny’s hand felt big and warm. 

“He’s not my speed,” Eileen said 
as the door closed behind him. 





SHE set the table, using 
Mother’s best Irish damask tablecloth 
and the entire 97 pieces of the dinner 
set. She put a pot of geranium in 
the center of the table and flanked it 
with candlesticks. She made indi- 
vidual butter balls, stamped with the 
design of a cut glass dish. Since we 
didn’t own finger bowls, she used 
sauce dishes, delicately floating a leaf 
of geranium in each. 

In between running to wait on 
Eileen, I cooked supper. Somewhere 
in the back of my mind, I must have 
tucked a picture of the way Mother 
did things, for it didn’t seem too 
hard after all. 

I wiped the sweat and flour from 
my face when we heard Mother com- 
ing down our drive, and Eileen lit 
the candles. She gave me a hard 
squeeze. “You're a peach, Jenny, to 


let them think I did it all by myself.” 
The dining room table had never 





door. 

“I thought you 
were going to 
town,” I said. 

“I just went to the road to open the 
gate.” He rolled up his sleeves and 
filled the dishpan from the reservoir. 
“I thought maybe you could use some 
help with the dishes.” 

There was 2 feet of snow outside, 
but it seemed to me that birds sang 
in the orchard. 

“Why did you pretend Eileen 
cooked dinner?” he asked. 

I almost dropped a good cup. 
“How did you know?” 


Alle 


S°T HE monogrammed potatoes 
and the toothpicks on the chicken told 
me,” Lanny said. 

“Mother knew, too,” I cried, re- 
membering the sudden _ perfume- 
scented hug she had given me when 
she left. 

Lanny shook his curly head. “You 
are a funny little kid, Jenny. There’s 
no one like you.” 

He brushed:a bit of red hair back 
from my face. I looked up at him, 
and it was as if we had never seen 
each other before! He bent down, 
and that was when I found out that 
all boys’ kisses aren’t like a damp 
dish rag. 
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Living Victoriously in 1951 


Our January Sermon 


By Rev. Broadus E. Jones, D.D. 


IVING victoriously in a world of 

adverse circumstances is life’s 
supreme art. We gaze with envy and 
admiration upon a life vibrant with 
confidence, hope, and happiness. We 
ask, “What is the secret of such a 
life?” Paul gave the complete answer 
when he said: 

“_.. Forgetting those things which are 
behind, and reaching forth unto those 
things which are before, I press toward 
the mark for the prize of the high call- 
ing of God in Christ Jesus.” 

First of all, let’s note the phrase, 
“forgetting those things which are 
behind.” There 
were many things 
in Paul’s past that 
he needed to for- A 
get. When he was 
a Pharisee, he had 
persecuted Chris- 
tians with relent- 
less violence. He 
had even been ters 1-17 
present at and en- 
couraged the ston- 
ing of Stephen. Yet, 
when he became a 
Christian and won 
God’s forgiveness 
for the past, he 
knew he should al- Jan. 2 


Matthew 25. 


not so wise as Paul. 
They allow the fail- 
ures and sins of yes- 
terday to empty to- 
day of its happiness and rob tomor- 
row of its usefulness. 

You pray, “Forgive us our tres- 
passes, as we forgive those who tres- 
pass against us.” The mercy you have 
received from God obligates you to 
extend that same mercy to your fel- 
low men. For victorious living in 
1951, you first need to forgive others 
and thereby win next the forgiveness 
of God. And with this done, then 
next forgive yourself. Sometimes it is 
harder to forgive ourselves than 
others. Long after God has forgiven 


January Bible Reading 


S the new year begins, we 
suggest that every subscrib- 
er reread the 31 Bible chapters 
which, as we have said before, 
“summarize the vital essence of a 
working Christianity” as follows: 

Jan. 1-17—The Life and 
Teachings of Christ: John, chap- 


Jan. 18—The Last Judgment: 


Jan. 19, 20, 21—Sermon on 
the Mount: Matthew, chapters 


5, 6, 7. 

Jan. 22-26 —“Faith Without 
Works Is Dead”: The Epistle of 
James, supposed brother of 
Jesus, 5 chapters. 
7—The Universal Invi- 
so forget the past. —_ at gd ‘. 4 

an. 28—The Ten Command- 
Many people are ments: Exodus 20. 

Jan. 29, 30, 31—The High 
Point of Old Testament Teach- 
ing: Isaiah, chapters 55, 58, 59. 


them, many people go on holding a 
grudge against themselves. Perhaps 
it will help us to forgive ourselves to 
remember that many of the greatest 
saints had sinned grievously and com- 
mitted ghastly blunders. David's life 
was crimson with bloody and unholy 
deeds, and yet he became “a man 
after God’s own heart.” Simon Peter 
thrice denied his Master. Yet after 
the resurrection, when Jesus and 
Simon Peter met on the seashore, 
Jesus said nothing to recall Peter’s 
sin. Rather He gave a divine example 
of Paul’s doctrine, 
“Forget the past, 
but press forward 
by nobler living in 
the future.” “ ; 
Lovest thou me 
... P” the Master 
asked. “Then feed 
my lambs. . . feed 
my sheep.” Simon 
obeyed this injunc- 
tion and forgot his 
past in a glorious 
life of service. The 
way to triumph 
over past sins is to 
forget them by do- 
ing something for 
1-17. Christ and His 
Kingdom. 

As someone has 
said, “When Christ 
forgives us, it is not 
. like having a debt 
written in ink on an account book 
which he marks ‘Canceled,’ but leaves 
the record and memory of it there. 
Rather, it is like an account written 
in chalk on a blackboard which He 
rubs out into nothingness. . . .” 

As the new year begins, let’s 1) for- 
give others, 2) and hence get God’s 
forgiveness, 3) and so forgive our- 
selves—which also requires 4) that we 
must press forward by nobler deeds 
and nobler living “toward the mark 
for the prize of the high calling of 
God in Christ Jesus.” 


Good Radio Listening By Betsy Seymour 


S a new year resolution, we sug- 

gest that you resolve to hear reg- 
ularly the National Farm and Home 
Hour—the nation’s No. 1 rural radio 
program. It is designed so completely 
to help the farmer that even a large 
proportion of the commercials are 
about soil conservation, 4-H, and 
FFA activities. It has broadcast spe- 
cial events, farm features and facts 
for 22 years! This friendly program 
is broadcast each Saturday at 1 p.m., 


EST (12, CST) over NBC. 


Radio now has its own super mar- 
ket with the biggest program ever 
broadcast — where there is so much 
talent you can shop around for what 
you want. It’s NBC’S Big Show, 


broadcast every Sunday at 6 p.m., 
EST (5, CST). It lasts an hour and a 
half! The first show (which we have 
just heard) presented a truly sensa- 
tional array of talent: Tallulah Bank- 
head as mistress of ceremonies, Fred 
Allen, Jimmy Durante, Danny Thom- 
as, Ethel Merman, Meredith Willson 
and Jose Ferrer. 


A “must” for those of you who do 
not get to attend church regularly is 
NBC’s National Radio Pulpit. The 
presiding minister is Dr. Ralph W. 
Sockman. He conducts a typical non- 
denominational church service over 
the air with sermon, prayer, and 
hymns. Broadcast time is 10 a.m., 
EST (9, CST) on Sundays. 
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Extra Hours of Fun 


with this NEW Outdoor Light. 
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Endorsed 


LEADING 
OUTDOORSMEN 


Everywhere! 





pe FLOODLIGHT 


NEW MAZEL | ANTERN 


You'll add extra hours of pleasure to all your outing trips with this great 
new all-purpose Coleman Floodlight Lantern. You can fish longer, 
hunt longer, have plenty of light on the trail or in camp at night. 

This new Coleman Lantern is superior in structure, appearance and 
service to any similar models. It is more compact in design; sturdier 
built to take plenty of hard use. New improved burner. Larger fuel 
fount (13 pints) gives 8 to 10 hours lighting service. Larger, easier- 
to-remove filler plug for easy filling. Easily identified by new, attrac- 
tive red porcelain ventilator top. Lights instantly. Twenty times 
brighter than ordinary wick-type lanterns. Floodlights 100-ft. area. 
Storm-proof. Safe—can’t spill fuel even when upset. 


Big Outdoor Spotlight 


Easily attached Coleman Reflec- 
tor makes a powerful spotlight 
of your lantern. Concentrates a 
flood of brilliant light wherever 
wanted. Dependable dark-chas- 
ing light for night fishing, hunt- 
ing or special night jobs about 
the farm. Made of high luster 
steel; adjustable handle. Two 
reflector sizes fit all models of 
Coleman Lanterns. 


High Candlepower 
Coleman 2-Mantle Lantern 


You can make all your outdoor night chores easier, 
safer and faster with this big powerful Coleman 
Lantern. It’s a great omy light to have around the 
farm, electricity or not. Ideal during power failures 
... for hunting lost livestock, for outside chores 
away from lighted buildings, for outdoor picnics, 
etc. Always ready at the scratch of a match to give 
steady, dependable brilliance in any weather. 
Ask your dealer for a demonstration of these Floodlight . 


Lanterns—see them lighted. Use coupon to send for com- 
plete descriptive booklet. 


VTS To MRLOM The Coleman Company, Inc, Dept. 104P, Wichita 1, Kans. 





/ Used and 
‘ Endorsed 
by 


‘LEADING 
\FARMERS 


\. Everywhere! 

















1 Please send me free literature about Coleman Lanterns, Camp Stoves and other Coleman ! 
i appliances. ‘a t 
1 Name I 
I Address 
Lc State is 
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For every woman who leads a double life a 


42 


> 


Fn sol 


A 


so you needn’t have dry, red, rough hands! Not if you guard them with Trushay, the 
“beforehand” lotion. So different, so oil-rich, Trushay protects hands even in hot, 
sudsy water. Use Trushay BEFORE every wash-up task. Then, at party time, it’s... 


ENDLESS PARTY DISHES keep your hands endlessly busy “washing up.” But even 


PARTY-DRESS HANDS-—lovely hostess hands, so soft and feminine. You can have 
them, no matter how busy you are—with Trushay’s beauty insurance. And remember, 
Trushay’s “beforehand” protection is only part of its magic. It’s a luxurious, quick 
softener, too—a finishing touch you'll want to use any time. Begin today to use Trushay! 


TRUSHAY. .. the “beforehand” lotion... guards your hands 


even in hot, sudsy water! 


~ mi ae k 


i a 


A fabulous skin softener, too! Trushay’s liquid A delightfully flattering powder base! Just Wonderful for chapped hands! What soothing 
velvet smooths away roughness on elbows, heels stroke on Trushay—see how your powder clings relief! Oil-rich Trushay rescues hands from rough 
and knees—keeps them baby-soft. for hours without that streaky, made-up look! redness. Keeps them comfortable! A PRODUCT OF BRISTOL-mYERS 
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Who can forget Iwo Jima? Mrs. Virgil Griffin, Miss Marian L. Shus- 


a : od 
ee 


ter, Mrs. Elmer Stogsdill, and Mrs. Eugene Bulla, Craighhead 


County, Ark., represent the heroic members of the original group. 


arn Art Through 
ving Pictures 


By SALLIE HILL 


Editor, Home Department 


making some notes in our “jot- 

down” books as we visited the 
various Southern states. We saw 
some heartening signs that farm folk 
are endeavoring to “keep the beauti- 
ful things alive.” As only a few evi- 
dences of this resolution we cite: 
Well planned reading courses for 
North Carolina Home Demonstration 
Clubs. . . . Virginia Home Demon- 
stration Clubs now have Miss Cath- 
erine Peery, a rural arts specialist, 
to help them. ... 

Look for more well planned farm- 
steads in McCraken County, Ky. We 
heard about the 74 families who at- 
tended a landscaping workshop. 
They observed field demonstrations 
and listened to lectures. . . . Have 
you heard about kitchens for handi- 
capped women? The American Heart 
Association has published a book en- 
titled “The Heart of the Home.” 
Send 10 cents to 1775 Broadway, 
New York 19, N. Y., for your copy. 
This book will also be of interest to 
polio and other patients. . .. We may 
well expect a “heap of living” in 
Georgia farm homes. Comes the news 
from Miss Willie Vie Dowdy, home 
improvement specialist, that 560 
women are working in a state-wide 
living room improvement contest 


which ends July 1, 1951. 


QD: “talent scouts” have been 


At the annual meeting of Arkan- 
sas Home Demonstration Clubs, I 
was enchanted with a beautiful and 
impressive tableau of “living pictures” 
presented by the farm women them- 
selves. Under the guidance of Dis- 
trict Home Demonstration Agent 
Mrs. Esther Kramer, the women 
studied a number of great and loved 


masterpieces of art. They learned 
the stories back of the pictures and 
remembered what the artist was try- 
ing to tell. As some of the home dem- 
onstration members posed for the 
pictures, other members told the 
story to the audience. Here are some 
of the stories for the pictures which 
we share on this page. 


“The Angelus” is a painting 
which shows two French peasants 
pausing in their work to pray. They 
have heard the sound of the Angelus 
bell in a distant tower. They are true 
types of the peasant class in their 
appearance and clothing. Their at- 
titude of reverence has much humil- 
ity and love of God in it. The artist, 
through his mastery of the principles 
of perspective, gives the impression 
that the field extends back miles and 
miles, to a little church. Jean Fran- 
cois Millet painted the picture in 
1859. He sold it for 500 francs, or 
about $100. People liked the picture 
so much that 30 years later it was 
valued at $125,000. The American 
Art Association paid that sum for it 
in 1889. But a Frenchman (named 
Chauchard) bought it back again, in 
1890, for $150,000. He returned it 
to France, and it now hangs in the 
Louvre in Paris. 

The Angelus bell is rung three 
times a day—at morning, noon, and 
night. The peasants pause to say a 
prayer when they hear it. The name 
Angelus is taken from the opening 
words of a prayer. It is in memory 
of the announcement to the Virgin 
Mary that she would be the mother 
of Christ. Millet also painted “The 
Gleaners.” The same, sturdy-type 
peasant is portrayed here in a manner 


Mrs. F. M. Kerr, Mrs. P. L. Morris and Mrs. F. M. Turner, all of Pope County, 


Ark., are representative of the peasants in Millet’s picture, “The Gleaners.” 


The “Angelus” called the people to prayer. Mrs. H. M. Burger and Mrs. 
Delone, Union County, Ark., represent the principals of this great painting. 


which glorifies the beauty of work. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds, the great 
English painter, was very fond of 
children. He always liked to have 
them come to his studio, where he 
would play and talk with them. He 
used to keep many toys and pets 
there to entertain them. He painted 
so many pictures of children that he 
has been called the “painter of chil- 
dren.” Many people think “The Age 
of Innocence” is one of the finest pic- 
tures of children ever painted. The 
little girl in the picture is Sir Joshua’s 
grandniece, Theophilia Quatkin. 
This picture, “The Age of Innocence,” 
now hangs in a picture gallery in 
London, England. 


Jules Breton was a painter of 
landscapes and human nature. He 
loved to interpret the spirit of the 
peasant’s soul and did it sympatheti- 
cally and richly. In his picture, “The 
Song of the Lark,” he centers immedi- 
ate attention upon the strong and rug- 
ged figure of the young peasant girl. 
She has just left the field where she 
has been working and, with sickle in 
hand, is wending her way down the 
path after her day of toil. She is 
standing erect—weariness has 
dropped from her shoulders as her 
sturdy figure is silhouetted against 
the evening sky, and her head is 
lifted to the sweet, shrill song of the 
skylark. One is impressed with the 
wholesomeness of her expression. It 
speaks of the sterling character of the 
girl, and of her beauty from within. 
Her short sleeves reveal those strong 


(Continued on page 58) 
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Miss Cynthia Jones of Sevier 
County, Ark., poses as the artists’ 
niece in “The Age of Innocence.” 





Mrs. Fred Carter, Lincoln County, 
Ark., represents the peasant girl who 
paused to hear “song of the lark.” 
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By CAROLYNN FLANDERS 


CHECK YOURSELF 


1. Are you fat instead of pretty and attractive as you should be? 
2. Would you be willing to use a little self-control to gain popularity? 


3. Do friends tease you about being fat? 


4. Are you using the excuse, “Stoutness runs in the family” as an alibi? 

5. Do you say you don’t mind being fat when secretly you desire a slim figure? 
6. Do you eat to console yourself when you are unhappy or bored? 

7. Would you like to reduce without taking strenuous exercises? 


8. Are you guilty of between-meal eating? 


9. Do you prefer bread and potatoes to fruits and vegetables? 
10. Do you bore your friends with endless chatter about your diet? 
11. Do you know the truth about reducing pills? 


Calling All Fat Girls— 


And Fat Boys, Too! 









12. Do you know that you can prevent “middle-aged spread”? 


on a diet and be miserable.” How many times 
have you heard this statement? 

“You should plan a diet so that it will be easy to 
follow. It needn’t be so rigid that it leaves you 
hungry and without energy,” says Dr. E. Neige 
Todhunter, head of the department of foods and 
nutrition at the University of Alabama. 

Thirty years of experience in nutrition at Colum- 
bia University, the: University of Alabama, and 
other schools have made her an authority. 


“| HAD rather be fat and stay happy than be 


“Many young girls aren't popular because 
they are overweight,” says Dr. Todhunter. Jane, a 
young girl 15 years old, weighs 150 pounds. She is 
miserable because most of her friends are dating and 
she is left out. At first she argued that she had rather 
be with girls than boys, anyway, but it wasn’t long 
before her girl friends didn’t include her. They 
were beginning to prefer mixed parties to the usual 
“hen” parties. Her mother consulted the doctor, 
hoping to find an overnight cure. The doctor found 
that Jane did not have thyroid nor any other ab- 
normal disorder. Neither the girl nor her mother 
would face the fact that Jane’s problem was over- 
eating. She could be a pretty and popular girl if 
she would cut out between-meal snacks and candy. 
Instead of using a little self-control, she consoles 
herself with a box of candy and grows fatter. 

Dr. Todhunter found that many homemakers can 
trace their weight problems to tasting foods in be- 
tween meals. Especially is this true during the 
preparation of meals and during canning season. 
These scattered bites add more calories to the daily 
amount eaten than you realize. Between-meal eat- 
ing of this kind is taboo for the woman who wants 
to reduce. 


Today diets needn't be a chore. “There should 
be no impatience about losing weight. Only 2 
pounds of weight should be lost a week,” says Dr. 
Todhunter. “Remember that extra fat did not go 
on in a day or a week and will not come off much 
sooner than it went on.” If you go about it slowly, 
you have time to form the habit of enjoying milk, 
fruits, vegetables, and lean meat, without sweets, 
sauces, gravies, and pastries. 

“Don’t talk to others about your diet, because 
you may build it up to seem a harder task than it is. 
Go ahead and enjoy eating with others. Quietly 
choose foods low in calories and you will be a more 
welcome companion at meals.” 

You don’t need to take difficult exercises to re- 
duce. “They strengthen muscles, but they also cre- 


ate a greater appetite,” says Dr. Todhunter. A 
normal amount of exercise is good for all of us, but 
to lose weight, you must eat less food. 


Being on a diet does not mean that you must 
leave the table hungry, but you must wisely choose 
those foods which you do eat. One large helping 
of cabbage salad, without mayonnaise, will con- 
tribute more to filling you than one bite of candy, 
yet they have equal calorie value. Since too many 
calories are the problem with overweights, it is 
obvious that they must eat foods low in calories. 

The first step in planning menus to lose weight 
is to realize that foods rich in fat or sugar, as can- 
dies and sweets, are high in calorie value, while 
foods that are high in water content, as are fruits 
and vegetables, will be low in calories. With this 
in mind, remember that the total calorie intake will 
determine your weight. Thus it is best to choose 
those foods that have the fewest number of calories. 


“Three meals a day are essential. Even though 
you are on a reducing diet, the body at all times 
needs food. Especially do you need breakfast,” 
warns Dr. Todhunter. Health and vigor depend on 
a regular supply of vitamins, minerals, and proteins. 
To maintain health and yet reduce, Dr. Todhunter 
recommends this practical guide: 


ONCE A DAY 


Milk: Use at least one glass daily; skim or butter- 
milk has fewer calories than whole milk. 

Eggs: one, cooked any way except fried. 

Meat: one or two servings. Use only lean meat 
free from fat. Poultry, fish, American cheese, or 
cottage cheese may be used in place of meat. 

Vegetables: two or more servings. Use particu- 
larly the green, leafy vegetables. All vegetables 
may be used. Use corn, dried beans and peas, and 
potatoes sparingly. Cook vegetables without fat; 
or use raw, and in salads with vinegar. It is best 
not to use mayonnaise. 

Fruits: Use these liberally, especially oranges, 
tomatoes, and grapefruit. Use sugar sparingly for 
cooked fruits and use canned fruits with only a thin 
or light syrup. Fruit as dessert is acceptable. 

Butter or fortified margarine: one square or pat. 

Bread: one slice of enriched or whole wheat. 
Bread itself doesn’t make one fat, but a large 
amount will help to add pounds. 

Desserts: Use simple ones such as gelatins, fruit, 
or egg dishes. 

“No special diet should be necessary,” says Dr. 








Todhunter. The family menu can be adapted to 
your needs when reducing. 

To lose 1 pound a week, eat 500 calories less 
than you need, not less than you have been eating, 


because obviously you have been eating more than. 


you need, or you would not be overweight. 


DAILY CALORIES NEEDED 
‘ Man, moderately active (as a 


UII . Saisie issittcenns 8,000 calories 
Man, mainly sedentary work (as a 

businessman) .....................--++- 2,500 calories 
Man, active muscular work (as a 

ESE EE Ri See 4,500 calories 
Boys, 16 to 20 years.................... 3,800 calories 
Woman, moderately active........ 2,500 calories 
Woman, sedentary work............ 2,100 calories 
Woman, very active.................... 3,000 calories 
Careee: De Oeics ack 2,400 calories 


“Normal weight for a woman is especially im- 
portant during the first weeks of pregnancy,” says 
Dr. Todhunter. Thereafter, her weight should in- 
crease only enough to allow for the weight of the 
growing child. At this time the mother should be 
under the care of her physician. 


After women have raised their children and 


_reached middle age, many think that increased 


weight is to be expected. This is not so. “Up to 
the age of 30 it is preferable if weight is a little 
above the average. It provides a protection for 
health in these very active years. After 30, it is 


Dr. Todhunter suggests these sample menus 
as a guide for reducing. 


BREAKFAST NOON 





EVENING MEAL 





Orange Vegetable soup Liver or lean 
Soft-boiled egg Dry toast, lamb chop 
Toast, 1 slice 1 slice Turnip greens 
Tea or coffee Raw apple or Beets 
banana Fruit gelatin 
Milk,1 glass Milk, 1 glass 





Tomato juice Cottage cheese Roast beef 





Poached egg _ Lettuce and Cabbage 
Cooked cereal, _ celery Carrots 

\% cup Green peas Baked custard, 
Milk, %cup  Milk,’] glass % serving 
Tea or coffee Milk, 1 glass 
Melon . Cold meat Baked fish 


Serambled egg Tomatoes and Green beans 
Toast, 1 slice lettuce Squash 


Tea or coffee '% baked Baked apple 
potato Milk, 1 glass 
Milk, 1 glass 





safer for weight not to increase,” advised Dr. Tod- 
hunter. Weight tables are a useful guide, but only 
a guide for deciding what your weight should be 
at this time. 


Some people drink less water to try to reduce. 
“This is an unwise practice, especially in the sum- 
mer, because you must drink as much water as you 
eliminate,” says Dr. Todhunter. People in concen- 
tration camps during the war were found to be able 
to do without food for weeks, but they could do 
without water for only a few days. 


Dr. Todhunter warned against using ,pills or tab- 
lets to lose weight, unless prescribed by a compe 
tent physician. Remain under his care while you 
take them. “It is logical that patent medicine that 
you take to lose weight rapidly would cause an ab- 
normal condition in the body. Nature did not mean 
for weight to be lost that easily,” explains Dr. Tod- 
hunter. If weight is lost slowly, the skin will have 
time to fit the contour of the face. A sudden loss 
causes the skin to sag under the chin and jaws. 
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Family Fashions 


*  2208—Pretty dress for a little one. Sizes 6 months, 
1, 2, 3, 4. Size 2: 2% yards 35-inch fabric. 


2088—A sweet basque dirndl. Sizes 2 to:10. Size 
4: 2 yards 35-inch fabric. 


2236—Pretty for school. Sizes 6 to 14. Size 8: 2% 
yards 35-inch fabric, % yard contrasting. 


8550—Sweet princess dress. Sizes 2, 3, 4, 6, 8. Size 
4: 1% yards 35-inch fabric; panties, % yard. 


2000—School outfit. Sizes 2 to 8. Size 4: jacket, 
jumper, 1% yards 54-inch; blouse, 1 yard 35-inch. 


2215—Easily made washable. Sizes 12 to 48. Size 
18: 3% yards 35-inch fabric. 


21938—N eat wrap around. 
Sizes 12 to 44. Size 18: 5% 
yards 35-inch fabric. 




















| - [ 2215 





No pattern sent without coin, money order, 
check, or stamps (coins preferred). 


PATTERNS 25 CENTS EACH 





PLEASE PRINT CLEARLY 























Name 

Street or RFD County 

a State 

SEL RRR OE SERED Size 

OSETIA ORE A TET TE a 





Mail your order to Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. 
If you wish Fall and Winter Fashion Magazine for 25 cents, check here (1. 


(Attach $1 to this coupon for new or renewal 5-year subscription.) 
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Why FORGE your child 
to take a Laxative? 


>) 
{ 5 Extra Mild—Contains No Harsh Drugs— 
Won't Upset Sensitive Little Stomachs! 


’ When your child needs a laxative, 
never upset him with harsh adult prepa- 
rations. Give Fletcher’s Castoria, the 
laxative especially made and recommended 
for infants and children of all ages. nin 
Fletcher’s Castoria is a natural laxative, } senate 


GENUINE rest 
made of nature’s own vegetable products. PN ioe 

























Contains no cascara, no castor oil, no salts, 
and no harsh drugs. Won’t cause griping, 
diarrhea, nor upset sensitive digestive 


¢  ABORATORY Testep 


ACT mene: 
erty tae 


systems. Mild Fletcher’s Castoria acts “aot Sie HB 
gently, thoroughly, and you can regulate COMTmOL muTeSTED : 


dosage exactly. What’s more, it’s so / me 
pleasant-tasting, children take it (%; 
without fussing. Get it now. 


att Hetcher 


The Original and Genuine 


CASTORIA 
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NOW! Geemaglas 


Automatic Electric Water Heaters 


costno |= 


UY 


cally for every farm and home use. 


Permaglas, the A.O. Smith water heater 
with the glass-surfaced steel tank, gives 
you built-in protection against tank 
rust and corrosion dirt. There’s a size 
and type (gas or electric) for every farm 


and home need. 










PERMAGLAS PORTABLE 
DAIRY WATER HEATER 


Glass-surfaced steel 
tank. Tops in sanitation. 
Just plug into any 110v. 
outlet. U/L approved. 
125° to 185° hot water. 


























than ordinary 
water heaters 






Mass production savings, passed on 
to you, make this possible. Over a mil- 
lion water heaters shipped from the 
huge A.O. Smith factory are providing 
sparkling clean hot water automati- 










an 


ae 


mpuet Of ~~ oO 
P Guaranteed by 
Good Housekeeping ) \) 


” 
S 
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No need to replace this water 
heater every few years. It’s built 
to last. The glass-surfaced steel 
tank can’t rust because... 


Glass can't rust! 


SEE YOUR A.O. SMITH DEALER NOW 
or write for free literature and name of 
nearest dealer. A.O. Smith Corp., Water 
Heater Division, Kankakee, Illinois. 


AO.Smith 


AUTOMATIC WATER HEATERS 








Other A. O. Smith Products for the Farm: 
Harvestores « Liquid Gas Systems 
Farm Welders ¢ Vertical Turbine Pumps 
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deProgressive Farmer 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


INCREASE SOON! 


Even though you have some time left on your PROGRESSIVE FARMER sub- 
scription, it will pay you to extend it now before the rates increase. 


The bigger and better issues we are now printing just cost so much to print 5 
and mail we are forced to increase the price. 


We think it only fair to give our old subscribers and friends an opportunity to 
subscribe at the old rates before the prices are doubled. 


Use the coupon below for your new or renewal subscription and save: 


7 v7 7 7 
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4 Send You Save Send You Save 5 
$1.00 for 5 years $1.00 $2.00 for 10 years $2.00 
meee MONEY SAVING COUPON ~ mm me mm ee re cre es ee ee es es 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER | 
Birmingham «+ Raleigh « Memphis « Dallas (Address Office Nearest You) | 
Please enter or extend my subscription before the rates increase, Enclosed is $.........-c..00---- | 


NAME 





ADDRESS. 





TOWN 


STATE. 





SUBSCRIBE NOW AND SAVE! 








Enter New Quilt Contests! 


By Betty Jones 


T’S quilt contest time again. This 

year we have two contests for you 
—our regular, popular block contest, 
and’a new room contest. 


Rules for Block Contest 


1. You may enter as many blocks 
as you like. 

2. Baste to the back of each block 
a slip of paper bearing this informa- 
tion: your name, address and coun- 
ty, and the name of the block. 

3. Each block must be bound and 
quilted. Use as little or as much cot- 
ton padding as you like, just as you 
would if you were going to make a 
quilt for yourself. 

4. You may use any quilt design 
or pattern which has been offered in 
our magazine since January 1949, or 
in our quilt booklets. This includes: 
“Eight Star Designs for Piecework 
Quilts,” “Ten Piecework Quilts for 
Southern Homes,” “One Dozen Quilt 
Patterns”; 1846—Jack-in-the-Pulpit, 
1487 — Cabin in the Woods, 1488— 
Flying Shuttles, 1489 — Flat Iron, 
1490 — Old Poinsettia Block, 1478— 
Chariot Wheels, 1491 — Westward 
Ho, 1492—Lighthouse, 1493—Paddle 
Wheel, 1494 — Broken Dish, 1495— 
Cut Glass Dish, 1496—Honeysuckle, 
1497 — Yellow Lily Block, 1498 — 
Crown of Oak, 1499—Pinks, 1500— 
Democratic Rose, 1505—-Simple 
Florals, 1506 — Old _ Staffordshire, 
1507—Thistle Wreath, 1508—County 
Fair, 1509—Twelve Crosses, 1510— 
Crown of Stars, 1511—Bursting Star, 
1512—Eight Hands Around, 1513— 
Sweet Gum Leaf, 1514 — Oregon 
Daisy, 1515 — Grandma’s Favorite, 
1516 — Strawberrie, 1517 — Morning 
Glories, 1518—Ruins of Jericho, 1519 
—Star Within a Star, 1520—Four For- 
get-Me-Nots, 1521 — Drunkard’s 
Patchwork, 1522—Desert Rose, 1523 
—Roman Courtyard, 1524 — Stars of 
Erin, 1525 — Flamingos in Flight, 
1526—The Road Home, 1527—North 
Carolina Star, 1528—June Rose, 1529 
—Pink Magnolia. 

5. All blocks must be mailed on or 
before March 20, 1951. 


6. No blocks will be returned. 


7. We cannot acknowledge arrival 
of blocks or answer letters asking for 
information about winners. Winners 
will be announced in the June 1951 
issue of The Progressive Farmer. 


8. Three prizes will be given: first, 
$15; second, $10; third, $5. Decision 
of the judges will be final. 

9. Piecing and quilting must al- 
ways be done by hand; machine 
work will be disqualified. 

10. Blocks will be judged on neat- 
ness, color combination, needlework, 
and quality of quilting. 


11. Mail your blocks to Betty 
Jones, Home Department, The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. 

In the room contest we want you to 
show us how you used quilt blocks, 
quilt designs, and quilting to deco- 
rate. You might match the cushion on 
a chair to a quilt used as a bedspread, 
or use applique blocks to make 
draperies. You may prefer to use 
quilting only to decorate plain mate- 
rial for a window valance or dressing 
table skirt. In your kitchen, use quilt 
block designs to decorate curtains, tea 
towels, luncheon cloths, and aprons, 
The applique motifs make good 
stencil designs to decorate cabinets 
and chairs, too. 

We suggest that you study your 
quilt designs and the ones we offer 
each month. Then plan a new deco- 
rating and color scheme for your 
room. When you have completed 
your job, take a picture—take several 
pictures. Send them to us. We'll study 
the pictures carefully and select sev- 
eral for further study. If yours is one 
of those selected, we'll visit you to do 
the final judging. 

Why not make a club project of this 
contest and work together? 


Rules for Room Contest 
1. All photographs of decorated 


rooms must be mailed on or before’ 


March 20, 1951. Photographs can- 
not be returned and will become the 
property of The Progressive Farmer. 
Mail photographs to Betty Jones, 
Home Department, The Progressive 
Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. 


2. Be sure your complete name 
and address is clearly written in 
pencil on the back of all photographs 
submitted. We cannot return any of 
these photographs. 

3. You may use quilt blocks or 
quilting designs offered in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer since January 1949, 
or in our quilt booklets. They may be 
changed slightly to fit your needs, 
(See rule 4 for block contest.) 

4. Write a description of your 
room, colors, materials, cost, designs 
used, etc. Your letter should not be 
more than 500 words long and should 
be typed or written in ink. 

5. Prizes will be awarded as fol- 
lows: first, $25; second, $15; third, 
$10. The decision of the judges will 
be final. 

6. Curtains, chair covers, dressing 
table skirts, and other articles may 
be machine stitched. However, any 
applique or quilting work must be 
done by hand. 

7. Winners will be announced in 
the June 1951 or July 1951 issue of 
The Progressive Farmer. 








New Quilt Beok Ready 


Twelve quilt patterns have been collected for you in our newest 
quilt book. Most of them are old favorites that many of you have re- 
quested, and all of them are excellent for your contest entries. Order 
your copy of One Dozen Quilt Patterns for 15 cents from Home De- 
partment, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. 
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1847—Dutch Couple, 
and other Dutch designs 
to be embroidered or 
stenciled in gay colors. 
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The NEEDLEWORK BASKET 


By Betty Jones 























E1028 — Miss Bobby 
Soxer is easy to make, and 
so is her charming outfit. 
A lasting toy. 


E530—Little Busybody 
has something to do every 
day of the week. Nice 
for tea towels. 


‘Hn - aq 


A Kitty Family pot holders 
to crochet. Useful to hang 
near your stove. 





€ Sweetie Pie set. Crochet 
in nylon for sizes six months 
to one year. 


A Ruffled Centerpiece is unusually 
pretty and may be finished with a 
colored ribbon. 


<€ Circular Rug is simple to cro- 
chet with, cotton rug yarn. Meas- 
ures 31 inches in diameter. 





To order instruction leaflets: 


Twenty-cent and 5-cent items 
will be mailed separately. Send 
your order to Home Depart- 
ment, The Progressive Farmer, 
Birmingham 2, Ala. 


1847—Dutch Couple designs......20 cents 
E1028—Miss Bobby ae 20 cents 
E530—Little Busybody................ 20 cents 
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Perhaps you bake biscuits day in, day out— 
and they’re such good biscuits your family 


raves about ’em! 


But has it ever occurred to you, you could 


bake ’em even better? 


Just try that next batch with CALUMET! 
Not only Double-Acting but Double-Depend- 
able, too—CALUMET gives you exactly the 
RIGHT amount of leavening, first in the mixing 
bowl, then in the oven.... No wonder more 
than twice as many women use CALUMET as 


any other baking powder! 


At your grocer’s, look for the big red can 
with the Indian Chief—and find out for yourself 
that, in baking anything from biscuits to big 
fancy party cakes...your best bet is CALUMET! 
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it costs you only a fraction of a 
cent more to make 14 PERFECT 
biscuits with America’s Quality 
Baking Powder—caLumEtT! And 
look at the results! Flaky, ten- 
der, golden-brown beauties with 
extra-quality in every mouthful! 


Why twice as many women 


use CALUMET 


as any other Baking Powder 





A Product of 
General Foods 


CALUMET’S Famous Biscuit Recipe 
developed by three generations of homemakers 
who have insisted on this Quality Baking Powder 


Baking Powder Biscuits 
‘ 2 cups sifted flour 
4 teaspoons CALUMET 
2 Baking Powder 
84 teaspoon salt 
4 to 6 tablespoons shortening* 
24 to 34 cup milk* 
Note: Results not assured with this 
recipe if any other baking powder is sub- 
stituted. CALUMET’S Double-Dependable 
Double-Action gives you light, tender 
PERFECT BISCUITS. ... Perhaps you've 
noticed, more published recipes specify 
CALUMET than any other brand of baking 
powder! 





CALUMET 


Sift flour once, measure, add baking 
powder and salt, and sift again. Cut in 
shortening. Add milk and stir with fork 
until soft dough is formed (about 20 
strokes). Turn out on lightly floured 
board and knead 20 turns. Pat or roll 
dough lightly 1% inch thick and cut with 
floured 2-inch biscuit cutter. Bake on un- 
greased baking sheet in hot oven (450°F.) 
12 to 15 minutes. Makes 14 biscuits. 


*Range in shortening allows for varia- 
tion in richness of biscuits. Amount of 
milk varies with the type of flour used. 
Southern soft wheat flour requires less 
milk than regular all purpose flour. 


BAKING 
POWDER 





DOUBLE-ACTING 
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a New Year Specials 
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2340—The new, deep neck- 
line is flattering with its neat 
touches of white. Sizes 9 to 
17. Size 13: 3 yards 39-inch 


material. 


2380—Charming and sim- 
ple, this two-piecer is easy to 
make. Sizes 10 to 40. Size 16: 
8% yards 54-inch material. 


2339 — Simple kimono 
sleeves in this shirtwaist dress 
make for added comfort. 
Sizes 10 to 20. Size 16: 3% 
yards 39-inch fabric. 


2361 — Bolero suit, and a 
blouse to wear with it! Sizes 
10 to 20. Size 16: 3% yards 
89-inch fabric; blouse, 1% 
yards. 


On Te 
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2087 —A pretty dress with 
. = jacket. Sizes 10 to 20. Size 16: 

1-19, Ashland, o \ \, \ A 6% yards 35-inch fabric. 
que F. E- mY Send free literature oS cron wet Sprayers 4 ’ 4 2331 —A versatile shirtwaist 


Power Pumps Hand Sprayers i 4 dress. Sizes 12 to 48. Size 18: 
Ber sotenes Hand roading Tools hh EE . 4% yards 35-inch material. 
2337—Soft, slenderizing frock 
with wide, rippling revers. Sizes 
12 to 48. Size 18: 4% yards 39- 
inch fabric. 


ERS & BRO. co., 


TO ORDER, SEE COUPON 
ON ANOTHER PAGE. 
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Fine Seams 


Suggests a 4-H Suit Dress for That “Well Dressed’? Look 


By Johnnie Hovey 


7. is the time to make your 
4-H suit dress, girls. All the how- 
to-do information is offered on this 
page. The official material for this 
uniform is green-and-white striped 
seersucker. The dickey, which snaps 
in, is white pique. 

The lines of this dress are simple 
and flattering. We think the pattern 
might well be used for more than a 
uniform. Use linen or Indian Head 
to make a school dress for Daughter 
or an outfit for Mother to wear when 
she goes shopping. Of course you 
would not use the 4-H emblem on 
any garment not to be used as the 
official uniform. 


“In making tucks, I measure the 
tucks first, pin them down, then press 
them. I find this method to be most 
accurate,” declares Mrs. Remer J. 
Dasher, Long County, Ga. 


To prevent underfacings of col- 
lars from rolling and showing at out- 
side edges, try the suggestion of Mrs. 
Grace V. Gresham, Polk County, Ark. 
“After the collar has been seamed up, 
I fold the inside seam to the under- 
facing and stitch it there, close to the 
former stitching. I do this, also, for 
cuffs and other facings,” she adds. 


“To gather skirts or sleeves, I 
loosen the stitch on the machine and 
stitch three lines about % inch apart. 
Then I fasten one end of the threads, 
take the top three threads, and pull 


\ gently to gather. In this way a flat 


surface is made so that basting is 
hardly necessary,” writes Mrs. W. L. 
Yates, Wake County, N. C. 


When sewing buttons on dresses 
that are open down the front, heed 
this tip from Mrs. Mitchell Ruther- 
ford, Madison County, Fla. First 
place a small button on the under 
side of material, then a larger button 
on top side. Sew through both but- 
tons at the same time. In this way 
the buttons will stay on and not pull 
the material out. 


“When opening a new pattern, 
I mark the name of the pattern and 
its serial number on each piece. If 
the pieces become separated or mixed 
up with another pattern, it is easy to 
identify them,” declares Irma L. Ruff, 
Holmes County, Miss. 


_Keep an old nylon hose and a 
Piece of paraffin in your workbasket 
for a durable and almost invisible 

















To Order: 


Pattern 2170 may be ob- 
tained in sizes 10 to 40 for 25 
cents from Pattern Depart- 
ment, The Progressive Farmer, 
Birmingham 2, Ala. When or- 
dering, don’t forget to give size 
needed, as well as your com- 
plete name and address. 

Direction leaflets for 4-H 
beanie and 4-H purse may be 
ordered for 5 cents each from 
Betty Jones, Home Depart- 
ment, The Progressive Farmer, 
Birmingham 2, Ala, 











mend in rayon, silk, or nylon hose. 
Mrs. Vivian N. Mooney, Shelby 
County, Ala., suggests that you ravel 
one thread of the nylon and rub over 
the paraffin to take out the kinks so 
it will thread easily. 


“When stitching lace, net, or ny- 
lon, place a strip of paper under the 
seam to prevent it from drawing,” 
advises Mrs. Annie Whitfield Jamie, 
Hillsborough County, Fla. 


“When adjusting the tension on 
your sewing machine, use different- 
colored threads on bobbin and spool, 
and a third color for the testing ma- 
terial. You will find this helps you 
to see the stitches more plainly,” re- 
ports Mrs. Wanda Fancher, Carroll 
County, Ark. 


Keep all your belts in one place 
and they'll be easy to find. Mrs, Ed- 
die Lehde, Burleson County, Tex., 
screws cup hooks onto a wooden coat 
hanger. Each hook will hold several 
belts, so that they can be easily seen. 
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. Contains up to 2%, 


i -Gay: 1 

IEF, rub in Ben-Gay. ~ nts, methy 

FOR FAST REL two famous pain-relieving ee pore 
times more of those than five other widely otte 


: thol 
ne SS 9 COLDS, RHEUMATISM, HEADACHES 


Bic - = Ask for Mild Ben-Gay for Children. 
an . 


Ben:Ga 
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QUICK! 
RUB IN 














THE ORIGINAL BAUME ANALGESIQUE J 








COLD DEMONS EN eZ 
GOT YOUR CHILD ? FS. AC 
aN 


oer, 


Don’t let the ‘‘Cold Demons” 
make her chest feel soreand con- 
gested—rub on Mentholatum. 
Fast, safe Mentholatum helps 
lessen congestion. Its vapors 

‘ soothe inflamed passages, ease 
coughing spasms. For head 
colds, too . . . makes breathing 
easier. In jars, tubes. 


fi & 



























‘ih MENTHOLATUM 












MACARONI 
SPAGHETTI 


PURE EGG 
NOODLES 


In Cellophane or Carton 
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Learn Art Through Living Pictures 


through 


INTERFERENCE! 





New Zenith 
“Super-Triumph’” 
with Super-Sensitive FM 
plus Long-Distance AM 


Yes, this amazing FM performer knifes 
right through winter's worst static-filled 
skies! Reaching far beyond the usual 
FM range, it brings you news, music, 
sports, market reports, where AM and 
many FM sets won't work! 


And talk about tone! You simply 
haven't heard the full richness of FM 
until you hear this special Zenith no- 
fade, no-drift circuit in combination 
with the new Zenith-built speaker. In 
addition, the “Super-Triumph” gives 
you famous Zenith® Long-Distance® 
AM reception in the same set. It has a 
giant dial for easy tuning, a Flexo-Grip 
handle for easy carrying, striking new 
cabinet of rich maroon plastic with 
Roman Gold trim. Try its power and 
tone, compare its smart good looks — 
today, at your Zenith Radio and Tele- 
vision dealer's. 





oe ret oe 


| 


Zenith Radio Corporation, Chicago 39, Illinois 
Over 30 Years of "Know-How" in Radionics® Exclusively 
Also Makers of Fine Hearing Aids 





be sure to say “‘! 


When answering advertise 
advertisement in "The Progressive Farmer.’’ 


saw your 











Get Well 


| QUICKER 
From ow Song 


FOLEY’S cxncn 


Cough Compound 














(Continued from page 53) 


arms which are accustomed to toil. 
Her dress is low at the neck, giving 
her freedom of movement, as well 
as greater comfort. Her skirt is made 
of coarse cloth, which is commonly 
worn by the peasant folk of France. 
The upturned apron, so often worn 
by women gleaners, provides a place 
for her to carry the heads of grain 
which she will gather from the 
ground. The sickle in her hand is 
suggestive of the work she has been 
doing. She does not ask our sym- 
pathy. True, she toils in the fields all 
day long under the hot sun, while 
her bare feet must withstand the 
pricking of the sharp stubbles. To 
her, as to Jules Breton, the common 
labors of man have their greatness, 
and even something of sanctity. 

As a fitting climax to the “living 
pictures” tableaux, 
the group sang the 
beautiful and im- 
pressive song, “The 
Lord’s Prayer.” 

Start the new year 
with a new book. 
We'd like to recom- 
mend several. 


Winter Wedding, 
by Marth Barnhart 
Harper, is the per- 
fect family story for 
a wintry night. 
Throw another log 
on the fire and draw 
near for this book 
concerning whole- 
some community 
customs and manners 
around 1865-1867. 
(Longmans, Green 
and Company, Inc., 55 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City 3, $2.50.) 

Domestic Manners of the Ameri- 
cans, by Mrs. Frances Trollope. As 
entertaining as it is caustic and witty, 
this book by a visiting Englishwoman 
(1827 to 1830) has delighted and 
provoked Americans for more than 
100 years. Our country, from Mrs. 
Trollope’s point of view, was “A vast 
continent, by far the greater part of 
which was still in the state in which 
nature left it, and a busy, bustling 
industrious population, hacking and 
hewing their way through it.” As 
Mark Twain said of the English 
writer's book: “She did not gild us, 
neither did she whitewash us.” (Al- 
fred A. Knopf, Inc., 501 Madison 
Avenue, New York City 22.) 

One Hundred and One Famous 
Poems, with a prose supplement, an 
anthology compiled by Roy J. Cook. 
This worthy collection includes those 
which have stood the test of time. . 
“A Psalm of Life,” “Song of the 
Chattahoochee,” “America for Me,” 
“The Day Is Done,” “Waiting,” “Lin- 
coln’s Gettysburg Address,” “The 
Declaration of Independence.” (The 
Reilly & Lee Co., 325 West Huron 
Street, Chicago, IIl., $1.) 

In the Pink, by Mildred Spurrier 
Topp. Mrs. Topp, author of Smile, 
Please, has written another fascinat- 
ing story about her home town, 
Greenwood, Miss. The time is 1908. 
The stories are always warmly hu- 
man, and some are screamingly fun- 


Lines for the 
New Year 


By Harriet Gray Blackwell 


Sponge off your conscience, 
Wash out your heart; 

The New Year was made 
For a brand-new start. 


Hang every grievance 
Out on the line: 

Airing will alter 
Shape and design. 


Starch your intentions, 
Do a kind deed, 
Iron the wrinkles 
Out of your creed. 


And if you wear horns 
Or an aureole, 

The New Year will let you 
Refurbish your soul. 


ny. There’s heartbreak, too, in this 
delightful book. (Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 2 Park Street, Boston 7, 
Mass., $2.50.) 


The Pulpit Treasury of Wit and 
Humor, by Israel H. Weisfield. More 
than 400 stories, anecdotes, and jokes 
on religious and denominational 
themes make this book a real treasure. 
(Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City 11, $2.50.) 


South American Fiesta, by Sue 
Maxwell and Golda Larkin O’Callig- 
han. “It is better to journey joyfully 
than to arrive.”. . . That old saying 
is obviously not always true. Take 
the case of Golda and John O’Callig- 
han. Their four years in South 
America were packed with adventure 
and fun. We can read all about it, 
thanks to Golda’s 
sense of humor and 
ability to remember 
and tell a good 
story. With a twink- 
ling pen, she and 
Sue Maxwell con- 
trived a gay and 
merry book as in- 
formative as it is en- 
tertaining. (Bruce 
Humphries, Inc., 30 
Winchester Street, 
Boston 16, Mass., 
$2.75.) 


White Witch Doc- 
tor by Louise A. 
Stinetorf. Ellen Bur- 
ton, medical mission- 
ary, gives us an in- 
side view of life in 
the Belgian Congo. 
It is both an amazing and an amusing 
story of a strange new world. A to- 
mato can was worth a fortune. . 
The main dish at a banquet might be 
python or monkey meat, or maybe 
gnat pancakes. . . . There were but- 
terflies in such number that they 
broke the limbs of trees. . . . And 
Ellen’s first morning duty was to 
shake the snakes and scorpions out 
of her shoes. Despite these condi- 
tions, Ellen served these savage peo- 
ple devotedly for 25 years. (West- 
minister Press, 914 Witherspoon 
Building, Philadelphia 7, Pa., $3.) 

Cornbread Aristocrat, by Claud 
Garner. “There were two kinds of 
aristocrats. Some were fine like cake 
and some were coarse like corn- 
bread.” There is never a dull moment 
in this dramatic story of Toby Giles 
and how he struggled from rags to 
riches in the 1820’s. The setting is 
the rough and ready frontier town of 
Washington, Ark., on the trail to 
Texas. Toby had an overwhelming 
ambition to acquire wealth, but 
above all to be an aristocrat. (Crea- 
tive Age Press, 11 E. 44th Street, 
New York City, $3.) 

Pathway to the Stars, by Harnett 
Kane, is another star for this South- 
ern author. This is the story of John 
McDonogh, the two beautiful wom- 
en who broke his heart, his riches, 
and finally his triumph. The setting 
is New Orleans where McDonogh 
lived. (Doubleday & Company, Inc., 
Garden City, N. Y., $3.) 
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EVEN IF YOU DON’T KNOW 
A NOTE OF MUSIC NOW... 


You Can Learn Your Favorite 
Instrument This Easy A-B-C- Way 


No special talent, no previous training needed. This 
U. 8. Schoo me-study method is so successful be- 
cause you learn to play by playing real tunes by note, 
right from the start. And just think, you can learn 
your favorite instrument for only a few cents a day. 
If interested, mail coupon for FREE Booklet and Print 
and Picture Sample. See for yourself how easy it is #@ 
learn any instrument right at home in spare 
time, without a private teacher. 


8. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
bt Brunswick Bidg., cul 
New York 10, N. Y 


53rd Year til wh 











FREE! Print and Picture 


Sample 








l U. SCHOOL OF MUSIC I 

p 601 _—— Bidg., New York 10, N. Y. i 
{ Please send me Free Booklet and Print and Picture 

Sample. I would like to play (Name Instrument). | 
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By B. E. Washburn, M.D. 


Middle-Aged? You Need a 


Health Inventory 





eer OCTOR, is a health inven- 
tory useful?” 


Yes. A detailed check up of your 
condition of health’is of special value 
if you are middle-aged. At the same 
time you should recognize your habits 
of living which may be responsible 
for your condition, good or bad. 
There’s no point in taking an inven- 
tory, of course, unless you will take 
the proper steps to correct 
any faults which are ob- 
served. You'll need to seek 
medical advice to help you 
to change any habits which 
might be a handicap to full 
enjoyment of life. Why is 
it important to develop habits which 
prevent the body from wearing out 
too early? Because there are more 
and more aged people here in the 
United States. In 1890, less than 
8 per cent of the people were over 
65 years of age; in 1944, there were 
about 10 per cent; and it is predicted 
that more than 20 per cent will be 
over 65 by 1970. The problem of 
growing old successfully, so that you 
may remain efficient, healthy, and 
contented, is one of increasing im- 
portance to you and to the future of 
our country. You can do your part 
by taking an inventory of your health 


at regular intervals (the end of the 


year is a good time for this). Then 
try to improve your health and out- 
look on life. 


“What health habits are impor- 
tant to aging people?”’ 

The most important are good food 
habits. These include an adequate 
amount, not too much nor too little, 
of nourishing and protective foods 
taken in three daily meals. You should 
give attention to your eating habits, 
since an inadequate diet and faulty 
eating habits are often the cause of 
overweight, skin troubles, constipa- 
tion, fatigue, nervousness, aching 
joints, sore mouth, and bleeding 
gums. Being overweight also puts a 
strain on certain organs of the body. 
One of the most harmful eating 
habits you can have is to omit break- 
fast or to eat the “coffee and dough- 
nut” variety of breakfast. These 
cause the body machine to slow down 
so that you become nervous and 
tired, and your resistance to many 
diseases is lowered. Another harmful 
habit is trying to stay too thin. On 
the other hand, eating too much and 
eating the wrong kinds of food are 
the most common causes of over- 
Weight. To lose weight, a person 
must cut down on his food intake. A 
little overweight before the age of 30 
and a little underweight after 30 has 
been given as the best rule for a long 
and happy life. 


Constipation is often the result of 
eating improper foods; other causes 








are cathartics and enemas, irregular 
toilet habits, and neglecting the 
urge. A regular bowel movement is 
essential to health. Faulty elimina- 
tion, arising from constipation, is one 
of the main causes of headache, 
nausea, bad skin, bad breath, lassi- 
tude, fatigue, and poor digestion. 
Too many persons rely on cathartics 
and enemas for bowel movements. 
It should be remembered 
~ that any cathartic is harm- 
ful if it is used constantly. 
Mineral oil, for example, 
prevents the absorption of 
some of the important vita- 
mins. And you should not 
take medicine of any kind just be- 
cause it has helped a friend. 


“What other health habits are 


important?” 


Your sleeping habits are of great 
value in maintaining health, as are 
the habits of work, play, and worry. 
The brain, nervous system, and mus- 
cles must have time to regain their 
energy after the day’s activities. Loss 
of sleep will make you jittery, irri- 
table, and may upset your digestion. 
The average person needs dt least 
eight hours of sleep, and to get this 
regularly, you should develop such 
good sleeping habits*as going to bed 
at the same hour each night, having 
a clean, comfortable bed, and sleep- 
ing with plenty of fresh air in the 
room. If the bedroom is cool, bad 
colds are less frequent and less se- 
vere, the appetite is better, and head- 
aches often disappear. 


You can be more efficient if you 
plan in advance the work of each day 
and carry it out according to sched- 
ule. Overexertion, too long hours, 
staying up too late at night—these are 
things which use up body energy 
and weaken the body’s defenses 
against disease. Also, they are a fre- 
quent cause of underweight. Along 
with your work, you should plan for 
relaxation and recreation. The old 
maxim, “All work and no play makes 
Jack a dull boy,” applies to adults as 
well as to the young. 


Mental and physical health are in- 
separable. Bad emotional habits af- 
fect every part of the body—the diges- 
tion, heart, kidneys and other glands, 
the blood pressure—and deprive a 
person of the feeling of well being. 
Fear, worry, jealousy, resentment, 
anger and hate are among the com- 
mon emotions.which destroy peace of 
mind and injure health. Learn to face 
disappointment, anxiety, and grief 
with courage and action instead of 
allowing them to worry you. This is 
most important if you are to develop 
efficiency, health, and contentment 
in old age. Whether or not you grow 
old successfully is largely in your 
own hands. 
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“This New Dry Yeast is the finest yet,’’ says Mrs. McFarlin, 
shown with her grandchildren 


Sapulpa Cook Top-Prize Winner 
at 3 Oklahoma Fairs 


One of Oklahoma’s top cooks 
is Mrs. W. V. McFarlin of 
Sapulpa. In 1950, she won 
prizes at the Tulsa State Fair, 
the Oklahoma State Fair and 
the Creek County Fair, 
Muskogee. A long-time 
Fleischmann’s Yeast user, Mrs. 
McFarlin says: “‘Fleischmann’s 
New Improved Active Dry 
Yeast is the best yet. It dis- 
solves faster and rises faster 
than ever.” 


When you bake at home —use 
yeast. The delicious goodness 
and wholesome nourishment of 
yeast-raised treats make them 
a top favorite. And when you 
use yeast—use the best— 
Fleischmann’s New Improved 
Active Dry Yeast. It’s easier 
to use, faster working. Get it 
today. When you bake at home 
— treat your family to deli- 
cious, nutritious yeast-raised 
goodies. 











in beautiful colors... the 
> newest rage! Wonderful on hats, dresses, 
handkerchiefs, doilies, curtains, etc. New 
bat book features them in full, glowing colors. 
Betis New! Deep crochet edgings in exquis- 
a ite patterns transform simple, colored 
handkerchiefs into works of art. New 
book features them in crochet and pop- 


ular hairpin laces. 


Get these 10¢ books while supply lasts 


. +. at art needlework counters selling 
4. & P. COATS and CLARK’S O.N.T. threads 
... brimful of gift and decorating ideas: 


Wo. 272, “Butterflies 
in Crochet’ 


No. 271, “Edgings for 


Handkerchiefs” 


Ne. 264, “Pillowcases” 


Me. 265, ‘Bathroom 
Beauties” 


No. 266, “Pineapple 
Fan-Fair’ 
No. 267, “Quick Tricks” 
We. 268, “Newest in 
Floral Doilies” 
No. 269, “Old and 
New Favorites” 
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1 
Gentler bleaching action ...... 


added protection for linens} There’s 
more than one “Mother’s little helper” 
here. The other is Clorox, which makes 
white and color-fast cottons and linens 
snowy-white, color-bright.., deodorizes, 
removes stains, makes linens sanitary 
.-- even when dried indoors! Clorox 
conserves your linens, too... it’s free from 
caustic, extra gentle, Give your laundry 
all these benefits with Clorox! 





added protection for health! Home germ 
centers can threaten family health. Not 
only garbage cans, but sinks, drainboards, 
wash basins, tubs and toilet bowls require 
disinfecting. Protect your family with the 
type of disinfection recommended by 
public health departments. Use Clorox 
in routine household cleaning. It kills 
germs quicker than any other product of 
its kind! Directions on label. 


Cope. 2951, Clorox Chemical Co, 








January 


Flower Tips 


By L. A. Niven 





Sutter’s Gold rose. This is a 1950 All-America winner and 
is quite popular. The pointed buds are yellow, shaded 


with orange and red. 


EAR&Y every year somewhere in 
the South, ice or snowstorms do 
serious damage to evergreens, both 
broad-leaved and coniferous. John C. 
Brewer of Arkansas says he did not 
have one of his plants injured by 
last year’s storm. He tied binder 
twine (any kind of cord will do) 
around each evergreen half to three- 
fourths up from base of plant. He 
brought all the branches close to- 
gether, tied the twine securely, and 
left the shrubs this way until all the 
ice melted. Plants 5 feet high or 
higher were tied at two places. 
One of our readers recently asked 
us what she could do to prevent gar- 
denia leaves from dying. L. H. Bur- 
ton of Arkansas Extension Service 
advised as follows: 


Gardenias, like rhodddendrons, 
camellias, and azaleas, prefer an acid 
soil. If the soil is not normally acid, 
it can be made so by putting large 
amounts of leafmold or well rotted 
sawdust in the planting hole. A 3- 
or 4-inch layer of leaves around the 
shrub will help control the weeds; it 
will retain tha moisture and have a 
tendency to maintain the acid con- 
dition in the soil. Cultivation is like- 
ly to injure shallow roots, 

Another way to make the soil acid 
is to add a small amount of alum 
(aluminum sulphate) to your regular 
fertilizer, about % pound alum to 5 
pounds of 5-10-5 fertilizer. This 
should be used very sparingly in 
close contact to young tender roots 
or at transplanting time. Use % to % 
pound of this mixture for two- to 
three-year-old gardenia plants. 


Perhaps you have overdone the 
fertilizing at transplanting . time. 
If fertilizers of any kind are used on 
a young, tender plant, it should be 
done sparingly. As the plant begins 
to grow and develop, larger amounts 
of fertilizer can be used. It is pos- 
sible, also, that you have planted the 
shrubs too deeply. 

Do not throw pruned branches of 
poisonous shrubs, such as the hy- 
drangea, wild cherry, laurel cherry, 


Photo by Armstrong Nurseries. 


tung, and oleander, where cows can 
eat them. 

Vinca minor (periwinkle) and Eng- 
lish ivy make a good ground cover 
where grass cannot be grown very 
well. Try one of these in shady spots, 
terraces, rocky places, or steep banks. 


To save that poinsettia you had 
at Christmas, handle as follows: 

When leaves have fallen off, put 
in a place where temperature is 40 
to 60 degrees. Give only a small 
amount of water. When danger of 
frost has passed, cut back enough of 
the wood to properly shape the plant. 
Repot, water, and put out in the 
yard, or set in the open ground, 

Cyclamens need plenty of water 
and fresh air. Give them water every 
day, especially while in bloom. 

Many shade trees starve to death. 
Fertilize them with a complete fer- 
tilizer between now and leafing-out 
time. Use 50 to 100 pounds for a 
large tree. 

Want to ship some camellia blooms 
to friends? The following suggestions 
of Mississippi Extension Service tell 
you how: 


Cut the blossoms when the sun 
is not shining on them. Place stems in 
water for a few hours. Wrap each 
stem end in a piece of wet absorbent 
cotton. Place the flowers in a strong 
box, on a layer of cotton batting with 
small pieces of fluffed up cotton be- 
tween petals and leaves and along 
sides of the box. Then place a layer 
of cotton over the flowers. You can 
ship two layers of blossoms in the 
same container if it is deep enough 
to eliminate crushing and if each 
blossom is cushioned all around with 
cotton. Do not sprinkle the flowers, 
as this sometimes causes discolora- 
tion of the petals. If the flowers have 
to travel a long distance, moisten the 
bottom layer of cotton and line the 
box with waxed paper. 

In the deep South, make the first 
planting of gladioli during this 
month. Elsewhere, a good rule is to 
make the first planting when early 
corn is planted. 












Maran 
ORANGE CHIFFON 
CREAM TARTS 


You'll be the queen of hearts if you make 
these tarts all on a winter’s day! They’re 
light and luscious—tempting to taste— 
easy to make. A perfect dessert for a mid- 
winter meal, with all the EXTRA GOODNESS 
of Campfire or Angelus Marshmallows. 


; ale : 
YZ 


“ne \ 
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32 Campfire or Angelus Marshmallows 
Y4 cup milk 

Grated rind of 1 orange 

1 cup cream, whipped 


Melt marshmallows and milk over low 
heat. Fold until mixture is smooth. Let 
cool. Fold orange rind into stiffly whipped 
cream until blended. Fill crisp baked indi- 
vidual graham cracker crust shells. Chill 
until firm. Garnish with whipped cream or 
chopped chocolate coated orange peel and 
orange section, Filling for 6 tarts. 


fire 
C20 ANGELS 
MARSHMALLOWS 


TASTE BETTER 
TOAST BETTER 
The EXTRA GOODNESS 
of Campfire and An- 
gelus ingredient marsh- 
mallows adds extra 
goodness to your marsh- 
mallow recipes—ice 
creams, chilled salads, 
frozen desserts, me- 
ringues and frostings. 
Try them too for toast- 
ing in front of your fire- 
place on cold winter 
evenings. They toast 


better, taste better. 
FREE S23 
BOOK 


Marcia Camp has prepared a 
wonderful collection of new 
recipes for delicious salads, 
frozen desserts, ice creams, icings, 
meringuves, candies, etc., i 

she will send free of chorge. 
Just write for new recipe book to: 


THE CRACKER JACK CO. 
Desk 10, 4800 W. 66th St., Chicago 38, II. 
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By Sallie Hill 


edgy on your canning 
shelves, in your home freezer, 
and in your cellar are like money in 
the bank, and you're probably draw- 
ing heavily on that food account. 
Now let’s go adventuring . . . with 
some new flavors and combinations. 
Is there anything to the old super- 
stition that you'll be lucky all year if 
you eat black-eye peas on Jan. 1? 
I'm not sure about that. But de- 
cidedly on the winning side is any 
homemaker with a new recipe which 
meets the family’s approval . . . such 
as a dish of tender black-eye peas, 
cooked with bacon and sauced up at 
the last few minutes with a generous 
}eup or two of canned tomatoes and 
a teaspoon of chili powder. Serve 
with your own chow-chow and fresh 
or stored onions. 


Creole Sauce 


I've found that a basic Creole 
sauce improves almost any vegetable 
-—string beans, lima beans, dried 
beans, squash, carrots, Irish potatoes. 
The directions are so simple, too. 


2 tablespoons onion 
Ya green pepper 1 teaspoon sugar 
tablespoons salad V2 teaspoon salt 
oil V4 teaspoon pepper 


Brown chopped onion and green 
pepper in salad oil. Add tomatoes 
and seasonings and cook 20 minutes. 
Yield: 1 cup. 

To vary string beans, add a 
chopped onion and a bit of dried 
Ttosemary, sage, basil, or poultry sea- 
‘soning to taste. 

Green pea soup, or bisque, gets a 
winter meal off to a good start. 


1 cups tomatoes 


Green Pea Soup 
1 pint peas 
1 cup tomato soup 
1 pint hot milk pper 
1 teaspoon salt 1 tablespoon flour 
2 tablespoons butter 


Heat peas, rub through sieve, and 
add soup, milk, salt, sugar, and cay- 
emne pepper. Thicken slightly with 
flour rubbed smooth with a little of 
the milk, and add butter. Serve very 
hot with long, narrow strips of crisp 
toast. This soup may be varied by 
the addition of 4 cup finely. shredded, 


Yep teaspoon sugar 
dash of cayenne 


Serve hot soup for dinner or supper—your family will love it. 






Make Your Pantry Pay Off With 


Memory Book Recipes 


yo etroompemenmmransss es sep esse 


cooked carrots and % cup tiny peas. 
Add onion juice for flavor. 

As for canned or frozen corn, I 
don’t know a friendlier food unless 
its rice. There’s always corn pudding 
(it’s a vegetable and not a dessert, 
of course), the traditional dish of 
succotash, and that favorite, corn 
and tomatoes. 


Corn Pudding 


2 eggs 2 tablespoons butter 


1 cup milk 1 teaspoon sugar 
1 pint canned corn 1 teaspoon salt 
1 teaspoon pepper 


Beat eggs and add milk and corn. 
Add melted butter, sugar, salt, pep- 
per, and paprika to taste. Turn into 
a greased baking dish. Place in a 
slow oven and bake until set. 


Succotash 
1 pint tomatoes Ya teaspoon pepper 
Y2 onion pint corn 
clove 1 pint butterbeans 
1 teaspoon sugar 1 tablespoon bacon 
1 teaspoon salt drippings 


1 tablespoon butter 

Put canned tomatoes into a sauce- 
pan and add minced onion, clove, 
sugar, salt, and pepper. Cook 15 
minutes, stirring frequently. Then 
add canned corn and butterbeans. 
Simmer 10 minutes and add bacon 
drippings and butter. Serve hot, as 
the main dish of the meal. To vary, 
pour the vegetables (after cooking) 
into a greased baking dish, cover 
with % cup grated cheese or with 
buttered bread crumbs and bake in 
a hot oven for 10 or 15 minutes. 


Corn and Tomatoes 


1 pint tomatoes 


i 1 tablespoon butter 
1 pint corn 


1 teaspoon sugar 
salt to season 
Chop canned tomato to fine pulp, 
add canned corn, and simmer to- 
gether for 15 minutes. Then add 
butter, sugar, and salt to season. 
Heat before serving. 


Cranberry Conserve 


2 cups cranberry 2 oranges, juice and 
pulp grated rind 

2 cups apple 4 cups sugar 

2 cups quince pulp ¥%, cup nuts 


Combine cranberry, chopped ap- 
ple, quince, orange, and sugar. Cook 
rapidly until mixture is thick. Add 
nuts, and while hot pour into clean, 
hot jars and seal. Raisins may be 
used instead of quince. 
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It’s Easier! Quicke 
elbow macaroni 


-oz. pkg. 
1 8-oz. PKS Camation Milk 


1 large can 
VY Ib. American Cheese, 
ss Salt and pepper f° taste 


until tender; rinse; 
Milk until sma 
Rem 
edge of pan. 
slightly, and blend in mos . 
til smooth. Pour over maca 


Q minutes i 
—or place un 
Serves 4 to 6. 


1 cheese. Bake 3 
slow oven (325°) 
g till top cheese melts. 


COUNTRY-FRESH MILK... made more 
than double-rich by evaporation... 
that’s Carnation. 


Nothing but water is taken out...all 
the good sweet cream...all the health- 
ful minerals...are left in. Nothing is 
added except Vitamin D—the “sun- 
shine vitamin.” No artificial sweeten- 
ing or _pocseting mars Carnation’s 
natural creamy flavor. 


Just mix Carnation with water for 
all regular milk uses...leave it un- 
diluted when you use it like cream! 


cf BURNS & ALLEN 
4 NOW ON TELEVISION 
= Tune in the happiest show on TV 


HEAR TONY MARTIN 
singing star of the ‘‘Contented Hour’’ 
...with JO STAFFORD every Sunday. 


ENJOY CARNATION’S “FAMILY PARTY” 
with Jay Stewart as master of 
ceremonies...every Saturday. 
All 3 great shows on CBS. 

See your local paper for station and time. 


ri Creamier! 1 


grated or diced 


ii ‘ing salted water 
oe ee ee rg Carnation 
ll bubbles appear around 
ove from heat; coo 
t of cheese un- 
ni in but- 

i i ith remaining 
tered baking dish. Top — ae 


der broiler 


ee 










































| (Mixed “half-and-half” , 
4 / with water, Carnation 
| is still richer than 
your state standard 
for bottled milk—yet 
costs far less. 
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“from Contented Cows” 


FREE: ‘‘The Velvet Blend Book” of new, 
thrifty recipes for meal-planners. Carnation 
Company, Dept. R-11, Los Angeles 36, Calif. 
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“My Gectines stint in a chicken cup!” 


says MRS. WILLIAM F. HOSS 


“Our brood has made us sort of famous 
explained. 

“Aside from our ten children, we have four thousand chickens on our farm. 

“Quite often I get invitations from farm groups and women’s clubs to deliver 
lectures on my chickens or my children. But chores can’t be put off while I rehearse 
my speech. So often the children catch me talking to the chickens as I tend them. 
Then they know ‘Mother is preparing a lecture’! 

“I don’t worry about my hands being prepared for the occasion, though. Jergens 
Lotion is wonderful! It keeps them looking soft and dressed up all the time!” 


»” Lavalie Hoss of Whitman, Mass., 


“Cooking for my family is a long stretch of 
kitchen patrol. But Jergens Lotion softens 
my hands beautifully afterwards. 


“A plucking session leaves my hands raw, 


so I soothe them with Jergens Lotion.” It’s 
only 10¢ to $1.00, plus tax. 


“| don't have much time for 
prettying up. But I do make it | 
a point to pamper my hands { _ 
between chores with Jergens © 
Lotion. It smooths all the 
roughness and dryness away!” | 


Try this film test. To soften, a lotion or 

».. ¢ream should be absorbed by upper layers 

) of skin. Jergens contains quickly-absorbed 

ngredients doctors recommend—no heavy 

+, oils that coat skin. Proof? Water won’t 

|| “bead” on a hand smoothed with Jergens 

(left) as with lotion or cream that leaves 
3 a heavy, oily film (right). 


More women use JERGENS LOTION than any other hand care in the world! 





By Oris Cantrell 


HAVE heard that once in a while 
an electric refrigerator motor will 
overheat and become a firé hazard. 
What protection can we expect in 
using such equipment? 
Mrs. T. H., Mississippi. 
Engineers with various well known 
refrigerator manufacturers tell us 
that you have no fire hazard with a 
hermetically sealed refrigerator 
motor. If you are buying a new re- 
frigerator, look for the Underwriters’ 
Laboratory seal. Of course, improper 
wiring or installation will likely prove 
hazardous. Sometimes dust or lint 
collects around the motor area. This 
could cause a fire. To eliminate 
that possibility, use attachment of a 
vacuum cleaner to remove the dust 
and lint. 


Homemade Beads 


I wonder if you ‘can tell me how 
to make beads of cornstarch and salt. 
The directions were given in a copy 
of “The Modern Priscilla” many 
years ago, and I made some lovely 
strings. But I did not keep these di- 
rections, and have forgotten the art. 

Mrs. F. K. B., South Carolina. 


We are sorry that we do not have 
this information in our files. Readers, 
can you help us? If you have direc- 


tions, please send them to “As 
Basket, Home Department, The Pr 
gressive Farmer, Birmingham 2, 
To Remove Water Spots — 
Will you please tell me how I caj 


remove water spots from a royal bh : 


velvet dress? Miss T. H., Virgi 


Dampen the material evenly ™ 


shaking in the steam from a briskly 
boiling teakettle. Better still, hang 
the dress in the bathroom and 

on the hot water faucets in tub @ 


shower, being sure that the drain ig 


open, of course. Let the water 


for 30 minutes or more. Leave the 
dress in the closed bathreom as long 


as is practical. Let dry. 





Sorrowful Susie 


Nail polish of the brightest hue 


Is spilled upon my dress so blue, 


Now it is ruined; it is a mess. 
Please, how do I save my dress?) 


Polish remover will do the trick 
the garment is not acetate raya 
Apply a bit of remover io a seam, ¢ 


ih 


some other inconspicuous place. .I 


the material is acetate rayon, the 
mover will eat a hole in it immedia 
ly. If no damage results, then yo 
can safely remove the polish. The 
wash as usual. 


Hold Good Looks in Your Hands 


By Sally Carter 


1950’s said and done! 

Hold out hands to °51. 

Let your hands hold loveliness, 
Lack of care do not confess! 


IXIE belles of 1851... and even 

those of the Gay Nineties... 
yearned for hands that prompted ser- 
enades to. “Pale hands I leved beside 
the Shalimar. . . .” Such hands could 
belong only to those who “. . . toil 
not, neither do they spin. . . .” 

Pale, fragile hands are now out of 
date. Today’s beauty standards call 
for capable-looking hands that get 
things done. But never believe that 
they can’t be good-looking. 

Beautiful hands call for simple 
manicuring—keeping the cuticle at 
the nail base pushed back and 
smooth, and the nails shaped. They 
demand that you wear work gloves 
for heavy jobs, rubber gloves for wet 
tasks, and warm gloves for walking 
and driving. Polish is not essential. 
For busy hands, powder or cream 
polish, applied to nails and rubbed 
to a high sheen with a buffer, is more 
practical than highly colored liquid 
polish which is likely to chip and 
peel under the assaults of a busy 
woman’s tasks. Nothing detracts 
more from the hands than chipped, 
broken nail polish. 


In addition to these steps, if ye 
will spend two minutes before yo 
go to bed, massaging with a lanoli 


night cream, you will be repaid with 


extra comfort and good looks. 
Lanolin and many night cream 


are greasy and mussy. So if you dom 


want your bed linen to suffer, you’ 


better wear gloves to bed—loose ki 


or cotton ones. 


Last in the quest for good-lookia 
hands is learning to hold them in 


pose instead of constantly movitij 


over the face or throat, or plucki# 
at the hair, or adjusting clothes, 


clenching fists nervously. Let them 


lie in your lap relaxed and still. 





Get "Em Now 


leaflets listed below. Check those ? 
you desire, fill in coupon, an 

mail to 4 Carter, Home De- 
partment, The Progressive Farm- 
er, at office nearest you—Dallas, 
Memphis, Birmingham, or Ra- 
leigh. 

(0 It’s Fun To Give Yourself 

a Manicure 
Care of Dry Skin 
0) Are Your Hands Lovely? 


Name ..... 








Order today the free beauty 
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Quaker Oats helps grow y 


STARS OF THE | 
UTURE 


ters 
Doctors say the more often youngs 
‘ eat a good oatmeal breakfast, the better they grow! 






They say that because a recent survey shows 
only 1 school child in 5 gets enough breakfast. 


THE GIANT OF THE CEREALS IS QUAKER OATS { 
















A GIANT i Nutrition { To help your boy or girl a * 
“Star of the Future,” serve good, nourishing, hot Quaker 
often every week. Your youngsters get more 
growth, more energy from oatmeal than 
from any other whole-grain cereal! 


A GIANT 1 Value f Penny for penny, oat- 
meal is the richest source of all leading 
types of cereals in 4 vital food greveradt 
Protein, Vitamin B;, Food-Energy, and — - 
Iron. Yet it costs less than 1¢ a serving! 


A GIANT (0 Hovor {i's creamy delicious! 
Remember, people eat more Quaker Oats 
than any other cereal in the world 
because THEY LOVE THAT 
QUAKER OATS FLAVOR! 





QUAKER AND MOTHER'S OATS 
ARE THE SAME 








New for You 


By the Wishbone Editor 


MAKE bath time a delight for the 
little ones with a Gold Seal 
Duckling bath toy. Soap fits into the 
sponge rubber body, making a soft, 
sudsy toy. Available at drug, variety, 
and chain: stores for 10 cents each, or 
from Gold Seal Specialties, Inc., 116 
King Street, Brooklyn 31, N. Y. 


Buy this new, transparent, Viny- 
lite plastic, safety umbrella for your 
children. With it they can see where 
they're going. Amusing rainy - day 
rhymes are used for decoration, Sold 
in department stores and children’s 
shops for $2.98, or the umbrella may 
be ordered from Eichenbaum Um- 
brella Company, 298 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 1, N. Y. 





The Modern Hostess Tray Server 
includes a sturdy carrying handle 
which can be snapped off or on. Nice 
for serving beverages, cakes, sand- 
wiches, It also keeps rolls and biscuits 
warm, or may be used in the refrig- 
erator. Available for $3.50 from Per- 
fection Store Devices Co., 637 East 
71st Street, Chicago, Il. 





Midland kitchen saw enables 
you to trim a meat roast down to size 
with the greatest of ease. It also cuts 
frozen foods. Costs only 59 cents in 
department and hardware stores and 
is made by Midland Industries, Inc., 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

















Perm-Lator, a new type of wire 
pad insulator, provides extra protec- 
tion and longer life for mattresses 
and upholstered furniture. The Perm- 
Lator is placed between the coil 
springs and the padding of the up- 
holstery. Made by Flex-o-lators, Inc., 
Carthage, Mo. 





This easy-to-assemble salad cut- 
ter enables you to make attractive 
salads in less time. Four different 
cones provide a slicer, stringer, shred- 
der, and chipper. Retails for $7.95 
per set. Made by Gildersleeve Manu- 
facturing Company, 55 Valley Street, 
Pasadena, Calif. 





The -top of this Kitch’n Handy 
garbage pail pops up when the cabi- 
net door opens. Retails for about 
$9.50 at department and hardware 
stores; or write to Washington Steel 
Products, Inc., Tacoma 2, Wash. 
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MORE ROOM 


for frozen foods! 


MORE ROOM 


for meats! 


MORE ROOM 


for fruits and vegetables! 


MORE RO 


for general storage! 


20h to 50% more food space 






OM 


«+. and so many convenience features in the new, dependable 


G-E Refrigerators give you much more storage 
space than most refrigerators now in use—yet 


they occupy no larger floor area! 


Ww YOU INVEST in a refrigerator, you want space for all 
your foods. You want the finest convenience features. You 
want the refrigerator that has proved, over the years, to be 
the most dependable. 

Remember that the G-E gives you more of all three... 
1. SPACE. 25% to 50% more space for foods than most old- 
style refrigerators now in use. Yet, no larger floor area is re- 
quired. Model shown has 18 square feet of shelf space. 

2. CONVENIENCES. G-E Refrigerators have so many special 
convenience features that you won’t find in any other refrig- 


General Electric Refrigerator! 


erator. Some of these are shown below. 


3. DEPENDABILITY. Noother refrigerator can surpass General 
Electric’s enviable record for dependability. More than 
2,700,000 G-E Refrigerators with sealed refrigerating systems are 
still in service after 10 years. Many as long as 15 and 20 years! 
Your G-E dealer will be very proud to show you General 
Electric Refrigerators. You'll find him listed in your classified 
telephone directory under General Electric Refrigerators. 
General Electric Company, Bridgeport 2, Connecticut. 


Only General Electric Refrigerators give 
you all these wonderful features ... 


NEW REDI - CUBE 

ICE TRAYS! 
You can pick out cubes singly, 
and return the rest—still in the 
dividers—to the refrigerator. 
Cubes will not drop out! It’s an- 
other General Electric first ! 





NEw! VEGETABLE 

« ROLLA-DRAWERS! 
New Rolla-Drawers, on rubber- 
tired wheels, roll in and out 
quietly. So easy to keep clean. 
High humidity cold keeps vege- 
tables garden-fresh. 








SPECIAL CONDITIONER! 


_ No more hard butter! This spe- 


cial conditioner, built into the 
door of the G-E Refrigerator, 
keeps a pound of butter at best 
spreading temperature! 











NEW] eatanceo oesion! 


New G-E principle assures uni- 
form cabinet temperature over 
a wide range of room tempera- 
tures. Troublesome drip problem 
is eliminated. 


You can put your confidence in— 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


Model LF-10. Most G-E Refrigerators are available with left-hinged doors. 


NEW | (MPROVED MOTOR 
ANO INSULATION! 
New G-E motor and new spring 
mounting assure more quiet op- 
eration than ever. New Fiberglas 
insulation in cabinet further re- 

duces low operating cost! 












No other refrigerator can sur- 
pass General Electric’s record 
for year-after-year dependabil- 
ity and service. Why not stop in 
at your G-E dealer’s today! 
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SNOWDRIFrS New 


Snowdrift-Sure! 


Melt 1 square unsweetened chocolate 
over hot water. 
Sift together into a large bowl: 
2% cups sifted cake flour 
22 teaspoons double-action baking 
powder (or 31% tsp. single- 
action) 
1 teaspoon salt 
1% cups sugar 
Add: 
Ya cup Snowdrift 
% cup milk bi 
Mix enough to dampen flour. Beat 2 
minutes. If by hand, count beating 
time only. With electric mixer use 
“low speed.” Scrape bowl often; 
scrape beaters after 2 minutes. 


BETTER CAKE—EASIER TO MAKE—WITH 


You'll be thrilled with this glorious cake that white, creamy Snowdrift 
helps you bake—so quick and easy. Only an emulsorized shortening works 
this way. And Snowdrift is emulsorized. Blends quickly, completely. Just 
put all your ingredients into 1 bowl—get the grandest of quick-method 
cakes—extra-tender, extra-rich cakes that stay moist longer. 


WHEN GOOD TASTE COUNTS 


1951 


3-Minute Mixing! 


Snowdrift is pure vegetable shortening. Cakes made with Snowdrift are 
delicate in flavor—luscious every mouthful. So bake with Snowdrift—be 


CHOCOLATE MARBLE LAYER CAKE 
A Snowdrift Quick-Method Recipe 


Add: 
2 eggs 
Ye cup milk 
1 teaspoon vanilla 


Beat 1 minute. Remove % of batter to 
another bowl; stir in melted choco- 
late. Turn white and chocolate batters 
alternately into 2 greased 8-inch layer 
pans lined with plain paper. Bake in 
moderate oven (375°F.) about 25 min- 
utes. Cool. Frost with— 


CHOCOLATE ICING: Heat together % 
cup water, 2 tbsp. butter and 1 tbsp. 
Snowdrijt. Add 3 squares unsweetened 
chocolate, melted; cool, then add 1 
tsp. vanilla, and 3% cups sifted con- 
fectioners’ sugar. Beat until creamy 
smooth. Frost cake. 
This recipe tested by ‘“Good H D ing’’ 
















































Give a Quilting Bee 


By Oris Cantrell 


A quilting party was a popular way to entertain in colonial days. Can you 
think of any good reason why we can’t enjoy the same thing nowadays? 


HEN Great - Grandmother was 

young, she began piecing quilts 
for her dowry. She stored the blocks 
away in a chest until she promised 
herself to the man of her dreams. 
When she was ready to tell the world, 
she and her mother began setting 
the blocks together. They bought 
linings and cotton. Then they invited 
friends to a quilting and 


player to begin by saying: “I love 
my love with an A because he is—.” 
She must supply an adjective be- 
ginning with an A, such as “am- 
bitious.” The next player loves her 
love with a B—perhaps he’s “busy.” 
If a player can’t think of the correct 
word in 10 seconds, she drops out of 
the game. Give a prize (a new quilt 
pattern) to the one who 





broke the glad news. It 
was usually an all-day af- 


goes all the way to Z. 





fair, with a feast planned 
days in advance. 
Even if you don’t have 





Food and_ 





hard at quilting and talk- 
ing, they'll have hearty 
appetites that will need 





an engagement to an- 
nounce, can you think of 
a better excuse for a 





satisfying. In the old 
days each guest was glad 
to furnish her own spe- 








party? You may want to 
use only an afternoon for this event. 
You don’t want to “bog down” 
with too much to do the day of the 
quilting, so get the quilt in the frame 
the day before. Remember tinier 
stitches will result if you keep the 
padding thin. Draw the quilting de- 
sign on unless you are quilting by 
the piece. 


Have These Ready 


Be sure to have several spools of 
No. 40 or 50 thread and plenty of 
quilting needles (short and slender 
with big eyes). 

Each guest will probably bring her 
own pet thimble, but it will not be 
amiss to have several spares, because 
some will forget. Your guests will 
thank you, too, if you provide a piece 
of beeswax or paraffin to prevent 
knots in their thread. You may have 
to show some of the moderns how 
to wax their thread. 

If you are really in earnest about 
wanting help with your quilting, 
plan entertainment that will not take 
the guests away from the frames. 

A record player with some old 
waltz music should get everyone in 
the right mood. As long as the crowd 
is enjoying working and talking, by 
all means, don’t disturb them. But 
in case conversation lags (if you can 
imagine that), have a few games or 
stunts ready. 

“I Love My Love” can be played 
as quilting goes on. Ask the first 


cialty. But today’s host- 
ess prefers to plan and prepare the 
refreshments. Make it easy on your- 
self by serving chicken pie with baked 
apples, vegetable salad, hot rolls, tea 
cakes, boiled custard, and coffee. 


Although Great - Grandmother 
might have served chicken pie, she 
would have been horrified at the 
thought of serving one a month old. 
But she didn’t have a home freezer! 


Use your favorite chicken pie re- 
cipe (but omit hard-cooked eggs). I 
like to bake it in a crockery baking 
dish. When the pie cools, wrap it 
in Cellophane or aluminum foil and 
quick-freeze it. Comes the day for 
the party, remove wrappings and 
heat pie in a moderate oven (350 
degrees F.) for about 1 or 1% hours. 

Our tea cakes taste just like the 
old-fashioned ones, but the method 
is somewhat streamlined. 


Tea Cakes 


Ye cup butter 1 teaspoon baking 


cup sugor powder 

eggs Yj teaspoon soda 
1 tablespoon thick, fs teaspoon salt 

sour milk enough flour to 
1 teaspoon vanilla make a stiff 

extract dough 


Cream butter and sugar together. 
Add beaten eggs, milk, and vanilla. 
Sift soda, baking powder, and salt 
with 1 cup of flour and add to mix- 
ture. Then add flour until you have 
a very stiff dough. Divide into two 
equal parts and make into rolls. Wrap 
in waxed paper and store in the re- 
frigerator until needed. Make thin 
slices and bake at 350-400 degrees F. 
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She Uses P.F. 


The Progressive Farmer is the best 
magazine I ever read. The Home De- 
partment covers everything . . . rec- 
ipes, patterns, and interesting things 
about the home everyone should 
know. I’ve gotten several good deco- 
rating ideas for the home from it. 

Mrs. Coleman Chapman, 
West Virginia. 


A Western Vacation 
My husband and I have just re- 
turned from a 10-day trip into Estes 
Park. We had the most delightful 
cabin on the bank of Thompson 





River. The water sounded so good to 
us dry landers. 

In Pueblo, Colo., on our way home, 
I toured the exhibit building for their 
state fair. The exhibits were wonder- 
full I never saw so many beautiful 


quilts and lovely fancy work. Many 
artists there use the needle and cro- 
chet hook instead of a paint brush. 

Your magazine was one of the first 
that I looked for when we got home 
last night. The August story, “$40,000 
Worth of Happiness,” was one of the 
best stories I have ever read. All who 
have ever considered leaving the farm 
to live in town could appreciate that 
story, I’m sure. 


Mrs. D. G. Axtell, Texas. 


Flower Lover 


If the “bug” to improve your 
grounds once bites you, you just can’t 
stop. I got bit about two years ago 
and heaven knows where it will end! 


My friends and neighbors love to 
divide plants. One gave me enough 
centipede grass to sod my yard and 
others gave me lovely double orange 
and lemon day lilies, moss, oxalis, 
thrift, forget-me-nots, cannas, wis- 
teria, and ivy. I am making them all 
grow as fast as possible so I can fill 
every corner of my very big yard. 
Along the way I have picked up a red- 
bud tree, two gardenias, a white hy- 
drangea, two blue hydrangeas, sev- 
eral double altheas, two rose bushes, 
“oodles” of narcissuses and jonquils, 
and even two or three tiny tea roses. 

I have spent a few cents over $6 for 
all I have bought, and this went for 
3 dozen rooted azalea cuttings and 
for seeds which I have just planted. 

Mrs. Thelma C. Todd, 
South Carolina. 


Kitchen Matters 


By Mary Autrey 


READ is still a vital food, and 
Southern farm folks are still eat- 
ing the “staff of life” three times a 
day. My routine visits and talks with 


. homemakers disclose the fact that 


many farm folks have biscuits twice 
a day and cornbread once a day. 
Prominent nutrition authorities re- 
mind us that there has been consider- 
able misunderstanding about bread, 
and that it is not a fattening food. 
It is often what we eat with bread— 
rich gravy, butter, etc.—that makes 
us take on extra weight. If dieting is 
on your mind, then do read in this 
issue Carolynn Flanders’ article, 
“Calling All Fat Girls.” 


Stop where you are if you're think- 
ing of buying extra sugar for that 
proverbial “rainy day.” “Aging does 
not improve sugar,” advises the 
USDA. You can keep it for some 
time if you store sugar in a closed 
container. 


“Yams” and Collards 

Are sweet potatoes and collards 
high up on your favorite food list? 
If so, you will hail the good news 
from North Carolina State College 
that both rate high in vitamins A and 
C. Just listen to this: An average 
serving of sweet potatoes offers more 
vitamin -A than the recommended 
daily allowance, and 60 per cent of 
the vitamin C needed every day. 
Tests show that losses of vitamins in 
Sweet potatoes during curing and 
Storage are fairly small. The sweet 


potato (contrary to some other foods) 
holds on to its vitamin C during bak- 
ing. Stating the case for collard 
greens, the North Carolina State Col- 
lege tells us that they rated high in 
both vitamins. But don’t forget that 
long cooking in large quantities of 
water is wasteful of the natural vita- 
min C in vegetables. 


Sweet Potato Chips 

Sweet potato chips offer a new 
and promising field for foods, reports 
J. G. Woodroof of Georgia Experi- 
ment Station. Chips made from 
sweet potatoes have enough sweet- 
ness to serve as a confection if they 
are dusted with powdered sugar. To 
make the chips, select sweet potatoes 
of deep yellow flesh, 





Salads Are Good Eating 


—And you'll agree when 
you see the excellent col- 
lection of salad recipes in 
our newest cookbook, Se- 
lected Southern Salads 
and Sandwiches. Many 
of you Progressive Farm- 
er readers had a hand in the making 
of this book, for recipes we collected 
are yours! It’s a wonderful little book 
for only 25 cents. May we offer a gift 
suggestion for the bride? Wrap up 
our three cookbooks: Selected South- 
ern Recipes (10 cents); Selected 
Southern Cakes (50 cents); and Salads 
and Sandwiches (25 cents). Order 
one or all from The Home Depart- 
ment, The Progressive Farmer, Bir- 
mingham 2, Ala. 
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MOM! MY COLD NEEDS 











DEEP-ACTION relief from coughs, 








choky stuffiness with every breath! 


Mother, here’s a special way to give your child 
wonderful comfort with the very same Vicks 
VapoRub that brings such grand relief when you 


rub it on. 


So easy .. . So effective! 


Just do this: Put two good spoonfuls of Vicks 
VapoRub in a vaporizer or bowl of boiling water 


as directed in package. 


Then... let your little one breathe in the sooth- 


ing, medicated vapors. 


Every breath brings blessed relief... for every 
breath carries VapoRub’s time-proved combina- 
tion of medications deep into large 





{ LIKE IT! 


MOM LIKES 





bronchial 


tubes where colds-congestion 
causes so much misery. 


Works for hours 


To keep up the relief for hours, 
rub Vicks VapoRub on throat, 
chest and back, too. VapoRub 
keeps on working even while 
your youngster sleeps. 


HOME-PROVED FOR YOU BY MILLIONS OF MOTHERS! 
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@ Soda sweetens as it cleans, 
removes sour, musty odors that 
adhere to enamel! Just sprinkle 
soda on damp cloth and wipe 
inner surfaces. Soda emulsifies 
greasy film, cleans without 
scouring. No suds, no grit to 
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frigerator manufacturers say: 
CLEAN WITH SODA! 


rinse away—no “cleanser odor” 
to cling to food. Wash ice 
trays in soda solution. Arm & 
Hammer or Cow Brand Baking 
Soda is pure Bicarbonate of 
Soda, U.S.P. Safe, and costs 
less than “’¢ a week! 

P.S. Bake cakes with soda for more velvety texture 





Now Many Wear 


FALSE TEETH 


With More Comfort 


FASTEETH, a pleasant alkaline (non-acid) pow- 
der, holds false teeth more firmly. To eat and 
talk in more comfort, just sprinkle a little FAS- 
TEETH on your plates. No gummy, gooey, pasty 
taste or feeling. Checks “plate odor’ (denture 
breath). Get FASTEETH at any drug store. 








RED CHIEF: LAVENDER BLUE or a POstpaip 
Grows 12” to 15” fiowerz on strong, sturdy 

stems, Separately labelled. Culture included. Send only 
250 for 2, 50c for 4, $1 for 8 and Seed & Nursery Catalog. 


R. H. SHUMWAY Seedsman, Dept. 7 13 Rockford, Illinois 
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Bedspreads, Luncheon Sets, 
Furnishings, etc. “Complete embroidery 
ified thes $9. 


22 West 2ist St., New 





KENDEX CORP. 


MAKE MONEY with FREE 


STOCKING 





BABYLON 111; N. Y. 











ITALIAN ACCORDIONS 
Hand made. Very best. Buy direct from 
factory representative at lowest wholesale 
prices and save money. Send name and ad- 
dress for free catalog. 

ITALIAN ACCORDION MFG. Co. 
7600 Cottage Grove Ave., Dpt. PO1, Chicage 
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HIDDEN HUNGER FATIGUE 


“ATA HEARTY BALANCED | 
SREapags.. EVERY: sien a 



















The right breakfast gives 
you essential nourishment you 
can’t make up at other meals with- 
out overeating. For all day energy, 
be sure to start the day with SKIN- 
NER’S RAISIN BRAN. It’s cereal 
and fruit . .. gives you and your 
family vitamins, proteins, minerals 
that help you feel good all day. 











































SKINNER’S RAISIN BRAN HAS 
DOUBLE FLAVOR . . . DOUBLE NOUR- 
ISHMENT—Chewy, sun-sweet KING- 
SIZE RAISINS plus crisp flakes of sun- 
ripe wheat help give you ENERGY 
and DRIVE for a good day's work. 


Get the Sunny Breakfast Food in the 
Sunny Yellow Box...at your grocer’s. 


KIDS 


LEARN MAGIC TRICKS! 





GEE, WHERE DID you 
LEARN THOSE 
SWELL TRICKS 


Mh 
SEND FOR FREE — BOOK 


Here’s your chance to mystify your friends! 
There's the secret of an amazing magic trick in 
every box of Skinner's Raisin Bran. And when 
you hove three trick slips, send them to Skinner's 
for a book of world-famous tricks of magic. Get 
Skinner's Raisin Bran right away. 


SKINNER MANUFACTURING CO., OMAHA 2, NEBR. 


W5 Buller led 
GERANIUM 


PLANTS FROM SEED. New double 





COND 






7] Soe Packet 0sceds)and Catalog FREE 













Freight Paid 


Lettering and Footstone. 


EMPIRE MONUMENT COMPANY 
DEPARTMENT 70 STATION F, ATLANTA, GA 
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For the 


Littlest Folks 


By Miss Kate 


OU boys and girls know just 

what to do to stay healthy and 
strong. I enjoyed reading your let- 
ters telling all about the good foods 
you eat and the way you brush your 
teeth every day. 


First prize, $5—“I play lots of 
games out in the sun. I take my 
baths often. I run and jump to make 
muscles and keep me strong. It 
takes all of this to make a farm girl 
happy. Barbara Lou Langford, 8, 

Casey County, Ky. 


Second prize, $3.50—“I have plen- 
ty of fresh eggs, milk, butter, and 
green vegetables to eat. I work some 
and play, too. I even walk half a 
mile to meet the school bus.” 

Brenda Alice Teasley, 7, 
Elbert County, Ga. 


Third prize, $2.50—“To stay 
healthy, I brush my teeth, play, sing 
songs, eat vegetables, and go to 
school. I try to do all the things my 
mother says are good for me. That is 
how I grow strong and healthy.” 

Christiana Stevens, 7, 
Davidson County, Tenn. 





These little children are going to 
keep their teeth clean and white. 


Fourth prize, $1.50—“I keep my 
hands clean, take at least one bath 
a day. I brush my teeth morning 
and night and sleep 11 hours. I go 
to school this year, so I get up at 
6:30, eat a good breakfast, have a 
balanced lunch, drink my milk.” 

Henry Reuben Horst, 6, 
Hillsboro County, Fla. 


Honorable mention, $1—“When I 
get up in the morning I wash my 
hands and eat a good, hearty break- 
fast; then I brush my teeth.” 

Evelyn Rollins, 
Rutherford County, N. C. 


Give Your Child Just Punishment 


After reading this review of a leaflet offered by the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau of the United States Government, Washington, 
D. C., you'll want to get these free bulletins from them: 
Prenatal Care, Infant Care, Your Child From One to Six, 
Your Child From Six to Twelve, and Guiding the Adolescent. 


F you as a parent understand how 

Junior will act with the passing of 
each age, it will help you bring about 
good behavior in him. 

For instance, if you know that at 
two years he is passing through a 
stage when he hates to be told what 
to do, you can avoid saying, “No, 
no.” In fact, much of the rebellion 
at this age is traced to “no, no’s.” If 
you realize that “getting into things” 
is only your child’s way of learning, 
you can make his surroundings such 
that he does not have to meet with 
constant warnings and scoldings. 
Your child wants your approval. If 
he is forever getting scolded, his 
natural reaction is balkiness, and he 
desires to do the wrong thing. 

Expect your child to behave. This 
will often bring it about, because a 
child is keenly sensitive to your 
thoughts. Requests or suggestions 
bring better results than orders or 
commands. 

Simple explanations and clear di- 
rections bring results. Children re- 
spond to, “Use the crayons gently,” 
while they will likely resent, “Don’t 
break the crayons.” 

Cast aside your attempts to make 
your child behave by threats, be- 
cause this method brings results only 
momentarily. Remember that you 
can fall back on it without realizing 
how dangerous it can be. Fear of 
punishment may be connected in 


your child’s mind only with getting 
caught doing wrong. 

Telling your child he is bad is a 
poor form of discipline. If he has 
done wrong, he needs to feel sure 
that you believe he is not bad, but 
has made a mistake. Unless you suc- 
ceed in helping your child to want 
to do the right thing, you should 
change your methods of dealing with 
his behavior. 


Punishment is worthless, or some- 
times even harmful, unless it does 
more than just stop poor behavior. 
When the result of your child’s act is 
punishment, he will think before do- 
ing that act again. If, through care- 
lessness, he breaks a toy, doing with- 
out it helps him to be more careful 
with future toys. 


What can you do if your child in- 
sists on doing dangerous things, such 
as climbing where he has been for- 
bidden to go? Swift, immediate pun- 
ishment makes him realize you feel 
strongly about his behavior. 

If you sometimes get angry and 
punish impulsively, don’t feel too 
guilty. If there is real affection be- 
tween you and your child, the love 
that the child knows is there makes 
up for the angry outbursts, if they 
are not too frequent. It is when you 
have no strong underlying relation- 
ship with your child that hasty, poor 
forms of punishment may become 
habitual. These harm his personality. 





Eatin’ spree for the whole fam-lee! 
Serve these toasty muffins with your 
favorite jams ’n’ jellies! 


KELLOGG-QUICK ALL-BRAN MUFFINS 


1 cup Kellogg's 1/2 teaspoon salt 


All-Bran Y, cup sugar 
¥%, cup milk (or molasses) 
1 cup sifted four 1 egg 
2, teaspoons 2 tablespoons 


baking powder _— soft shortening 
Ya cup seedless raisins 


1.Combine All-Bran and milk in 
mixing bowl. 

2. Sift together flour, baking powder 
and salt into same bowl. Add sugar 
(or molasses), egg, shortening and 
raisins. Stir only until combined. 

3. Fill greased muffin pans % full. Or 
for pan bread, spread in greased 
8” x 8” pan. Bake in preheated 
moderately hot oven (400°F.) 
about 25 min- 
utes. Yield: 10 
medium muf- 
fins, or 9 
squares of pan 
bread. 











COLD 
SUFFERERS: 
TRY 
 EREanOLENE 


Now! Get instant relief from misery and tor- 
ture of od Just 2 teaspoons of quick-acting 
VAPO-CRESOLENE in boiling water. Breathe 
in the soothing vapors, Penetrates clogged 
passages at once! Eases stuffiness! Quickly re- 
leves agony of coughs due to Colds, Croup, 
Bronchial Asthma, Bronchitis. No more chok- 
ng or raping for breath all night. Only 
VAPO-CRESOLENE gives such fast relief. 
Helps you get complete night’s sleep. Safe for 
children. FREE SAMPLE BOTTLE — send 
Name, Address and 10¢ for handling and postage. 
Don’t Wait—get VAPO-CRESOLENE TODAY! 
VAPO - CRESOLENE ODEPT. 151, 
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MY BEST and 


HEAR 


MY BEST... 
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No “hard of hearing look” 
for you when lovely Maico 
ear Rings beautifully hide 





. your secret. Few even suspect 
you have a correction. Send 
coupon today to learn how 
you, too, can look your best 
AND hear your best! 






THE MAICO CO., INC. 
305 Maico Bidg., Mplis., Minn. 
Tell me how | can hear in secret 


with “Hear Rings.” 
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DONT LET A 
COLD GO DOWN 
N YOUR CHEST! 


e A chest cold can be very enpoying, 
causing many aches and pains. So take 
action at once against the slightest 
cough, scratchy throat or sniffle caused 
by a cold. Rub on Musterole! 

The great pain-relieving, stimulating 
medication of Musterole not —_ quickl 
relieves discomforts but also helps brea 
up congestion in upper bronchial tubes, 
nose and throat. 

If Musterole doesn’t give 
relief —see your doctor. 
sold in 3 strengths. 


~ 


ou prompt 
usterole is 


sz 
® 





Economical Cough 
Relief! Try This 
Home Mixture 


No Cooking. Makes Big Saving. 
To get quick and satisfying relief from coughs 
due to colds, mix this recipe in your kitchen. 


Firs, make a syrup with 2 cups granulated 
sugar ‘and one cup of water. No cooking needed. 
Or you can use corn syrup or liquid honey, in- 
stead of sugar syrup. 

Then get 22 ounces of Pinex from any drug- 
gist. This is a special compound of proven in- 
gredients, in concentrated form, well known for 
its quick action on throat and bronchial irrita- 
tions. 

Put Pinex into a pint bottle, and fill up with 
your syrup. Thus you make a full pint of splen- 
did medicine—about four times as much for your 
money. It never spoils, and tastes fine. 

And for quick, blessed relief, it is surprising. 
You can feel it take hold in a way that means 
business. It loosens phlegm, soothes irritated 
membranes, eases soreness. Makes breathing 
easy, and lets you get restful sleep. Just try it, 

dit not pleased, your money will be refunded. 


FOR EXTRA CONVENIENCE GET NEW 
READY-MIXED, READY-TO-USE PINEX! 


NYLONS that 
WONT RUN! 
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MONEY 


Make extra money sho 

taking orders for phan ine, 
SA LE o mere went pair. Spare 
Stock! NG je stocking 
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Turn ge! —_ into cash by offering it 
for sale in the CLASSIFIED ADS. 





Amazing New Plan! 


DRESS YOU 


y FOR ORDERING 3 
x’ Gi SendNoMoney—Pay No Money! 


Your choice of Gorgeous New Dogs 
or Suit—in your favorite style, size 
< OL given, to zou, fo for i peneing 
a 4 ty 4s 
faesiaretl aut i Notieen leent tobey. 


i Supesienen ' ensecssliey 
: 5 FREE! 
creer 

s new ie Line 
Fics eens th actual fab fab- 

in drones ~ — nT 
others at = aplone cotne og 
Low's sportswear, ied erie, ho- 
siery, children’s wear. Show 
ia tea eer 
ders and your own dressis included 


you 
4 WITHOUT PAYING ONE CENT. 
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Five Quilt 
Treasures 


By Betty Jones 


GTART to work now on your quilt 
blocks for our wonderful 1951 
contest. Is applique your favorite? 
Or do you prefer pieced designs? 

















1531—Martha Washington Wreath is 
gracefully designed. Make a quilt and 
matching curtains for Daughter’s room. 





1532—Indian Wedding Ring provides 
an excellent way to use those tiny scraps. 

















1533—Cactus Blossom, a 
combination of dark and light or 

















1535—Dogtooth Violet is a variation 
of an old design. The over-all effect is 


charming quilted by the piece. 





1538—Stars and Stripes might well 


carry out the patriotic theme in color 
as well as name. Easy to piece. 





pleasing 
rint 
and solid pieces. The bud motif makes a 
good repeat design for window valance. 


Never fail 


| to help him 





¥e help his spirit grow, you give him 
confidence when you show, by every 
word and action, that you think he’s the 
most wonderful baby in the world. If 
you also help him, every single day with- 
out fail, to develop a strong body, you 
add still more to his chances for success. 


To build a well-shaped head, a strong 
back, a fine, full chest, straight legs and 
sound teeth your baby, and every baby, 
needs extra Vitamin D. Your doctor will 
tell you how urgent it is to give this 
extra Vitamin D regularly every day. 
Without it, your baby cannot build sound 
bones and teeth. 


For this vital protection, choose a 
wholly natural source of Vitamin D— 
Squibb Cod Liver Oil! Year in and year 
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out mothers and doctors have learned 

to depend on it. Insist on Squibb Cod 

Liver Oil for your baby. Get it today! 
strong backs 


fine, full chests Sy } 


well-shaped heads 
straight legs 
are built by 


SQUIBB 
cod liver ott 
































Substantial savings on hun- 
dreds of selected Cottons! 
Buy direct from famous 
cotton specialists! Beauti- 
ful styles, fabrics, house- 
hold Cottons... all fine 












SEWING SUPPLIES, FABRICS 
and ART NEEDLEWORK 


See thousands of these items in our new, big, 
48-page illustrated FREE Catalog. It’s the en- 
cyclopedia of sewing economy. Compare — and 











the h 


ily and home! Get 














> 
how NOW! Send your name and 
SOUTH CAROLINA MILLS, 


teed quality! Join 


who buy and save year 

‘round,..outfit entire fam- 

FREE 

CATALOG to show you 
address 


Dept. 263 Spartanburg, S.C. 











SAVE MONEY! Every item backed by our iron- 

clad MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE. It's easy 

to order, too. SAVE $ and $—save time and la- 

bor. Send for your FREE copy of this valuable 

We REVEIE Sewing economy Catalog today. 

TODAY SEWING ECONOMY, INC. 
Dept. 1001, Rockville Centre, L. 1., N. Y. 
























WILL YOUR SUBSCRIPTION EXPIRE SOON? Check the expiration date on your address label. 
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New Easy Motif De 














American Thread Co., P. ©. Box 917 =a 





New— Different 
MOTIFS 


with STAR BOOK 78, 
Television and 
Radio Scarfs 
Tablecloths - Bedspreads 
Vanity SetseChair Backs 
Handkerchief and 
Pillowcase Insertions 

_ Doilies » Other Motifs 
Available At Your Art Needlework 






signs For Every 






























To order: Quilt patterns are 15 cents 
each. Order by name and number 
from Betty Jones, Home Department, 
The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham 
2, Ala. 
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Church St. Station, New York 8, N. Y. Dept. PF 1 t 
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of Knitting CD No. 73 Beautiful Rugs : 
© Ne. 76 Beginner's Manvel C0 No. 72 Your Baby Book ' 
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CATCHING COLD? 








Never Treat a Cold 


with Harsh Laxatives! 


When you have a cold, relieve 
_ constipation this gentle, effec- 
tive, all-vegetable way! It’s 
wise to keep bowels open when 
you have a cold. But don’t take 
harsh-drug laxatives! They 
cause cramps and griping, often 
disrupt normal digestive action; 


For sure and gentle relief, take 
Dr. Caldwell’s Senna Laxative. 
It’s all-vegetable. No synthetic 
drugs, no salts. Won’t upset even 
a small child. 


Dr. Caldwell’s contains an 


extract of Senna, oldest and one 
of the finest natural laxatives 
known to medicine. It mildly 
stimulates the lower bowel, re- 
lieves you thoroughly yet com- 
fortably. Helps restore regular- 
ity without repeated dosing. 


See how pleasantly Dr. Cald- 
well’s Senna Laxative relieves 
constipation. Even helps relieve 
sour, gassy stomach that con- 
stipation often brings. And it 
tastes good; has a minty flavor 
the whole family will like. Get 
itnow—25¢, 60¢, and $1.20 sizes. 


+ 
DR.CALDWELLS 33". 








Let Me Send You These 
PRODUCTS FREE! 


TO TEST IN YOUR HOME 
SEND NO MONEY—JUST YOUR NAME 
I'll send - 

POSTAGH PAID! Boyoucan pet 
cou Acaacinted tits at Ine 


rus: 


roce! 
Products Cosmetics, Costume 
Our Big le Sale, new py = med 


je you to save friends’ mone: 


money. 
” SEND NO MONEY 252" 
ial Sotfos see 


& ZANOL F'¢ RICHMOND STREET, 


PEACH and APPLE 


TREES 


Pears, Plums, Cherries, 20¢ 
Nuts, Berries, etc. Grapes 

10c. Shrubs, Evergreens, Shade Trees 25c 
up. High grade quality stock cannot be sold 
lower. Free 40 page color catalog. 
TENNESSEE NURSERY, CLEVELAND. TENN. 


ote]. tele) || IANT T 
-. EVER be RING 
QUEEN OF THE MARKET— Big Money Maker, 
Large, Solid Red Fruit, Excellent Canner. 
imo Seedless, To introduce our Superior 
Plants, Bulbs, Roses, Perennials 
. we will send 126 Seeds of 
it Ey Tomato and 
Over 600 illustrations. 100 in 
Send 























RELIEVES 
HEADACHE 
NEURALGIA 
NEURITIS PAIN 


Here's Why... 

Anacin® is like a doctor's 

prescription. That is, Anacin contains not 
one but a combination of medically proved 
active ingredients. Anacin is specially com- 
pounded to give FAST, LONG LASTING 
relief. Don’t wait. Buy Anacin today. 








SELL IT AT A PROFIT 


Almost a useful thet you have «a 
surplus of is just what somebody else wants. 


How To Relieve 


Bronchitis 


Creomulsion relieves promptly because it 
= right to the seat of the trouble to help 
oosen and expel germ laden phlegm and 
aid nature to soothe and heal raw, tender, 
inflamed bronchial membranes. Guaran- 
teed to please you or money refunded. 
C area has stood the test of millions 
of users. 


CREOMUESION 


relieves Coughs, Chest Colds, Acute Bronchitis 











The Pound Cake House 





This is the house that cake built. It is convenient, attractive, and livable. 


By Euna Mae Sharpe, Chambers County, Ala. 


This ambitious homemaker has 
her cake and sells it, too. In six 
years she sold enough to pay for 


the home she had yearned for. 
8 


SHALL never forget my first curb 

market selling day, nor my sec- 
ond. It was in 1940. Besides a few 
vegetables, several dressed fryers, 
some butter and eggs, and a few 
other things, I had two small cakes, 
weighing 2 pounds each, that I called 
pound cakes. I had never baked 
cakes for anyone before and I was 
so ashamed of them that I did not 
even put them on my table. After 
the selling had started a lady asked 
me if I had any plain cake. Timidly 
I took out the one I thought looked 
the best and showed it to her. She 
wanted it and asked if I had another. 
This one she bought, too, to give to 
her mother. 


The next selling day as I saw this 
same woman coming toward my ta- 
ble, I didn’t know whether to start 
running or jump under my table. 
However, I pretended to be very 
busy, thinking she would pass on by, 
but she stopped and wanted another 
cake. I was so completely surprised, 
I dropped a dozen eggs “smack- 
dab” on the ground. 

So from then on my little stove 
got hotter and hotter (but not too 
hot, for that ruins a pound cake). I 
bake pound cakes two and three days 
a week from early morning until late 
at night. Pound cakes all sizes and 
shapes are placed on every table 
and cabinet to be cooled and then 
weighed and wrapped. Cakes en- 
gaged beforehand carry the cus- 
tomer’s name. 


I use round pans with a stem in 
the middle and oblong pans that 
make nice, even slices. I bake some 
of the cakes in 1-pound shortening 
cans. Many folks buy these for gifts. 
The following recipe makes 3 pounds. 


¥%, pound butter 9 eggs 
1 pound gronu- ¥%, pound good 
lated sugar plain flour 
vanilla if desired 


Cream butter until real fluffy (in- 
clude 3 or 4 tablespoons vegetable 
fat in the % pound of butter). Add 
sifted sugar a little at the time, beat- 
ing between each addition. Then add 
a little flour, beat, then pour in a 
whole egg, beat again and continue 


to add flour and eggs. (Be sure eggs 
are cold.) Add vanilla. Bake in a 
moderate oven (350 degrees F.) 
about 1% or 2 hours, depending on 
size of cake. 

From the time I was big enough to 
look in a book or magazine, I’ve 
wanted a new house. I was brought 
up on a farm in a fairly good old 
house. After I married a neighbor 
farmer, I soon found out that he was 
a farmer who put the farm and its 
equipment first. He had to have 
planters, cultivators, rakes, mowers, 
20 acres, fences, gristmill, syrup mill, 
more mules, better barn, just another 
20 acres, now a tractor, then a com- 
bine, seed spreader, hammer mill, 
dairy barn, and his heart’s desire—a 
big fishpond. I leave this for you to 
give an answer. “When does the 
house come in?” 


Now was my chance. First I had 
to get an electric refrigerator. Then 
came a deep well pump and bath- 
room fixtures. By this time I had a 
new range. From then on I put all 
the money I could spare after meet- 
ing the household expenses into 
series E War Bonds to be used for 
my house. 

My cake sales grew from two small 
cakes to 50 and 60 cakes each sell- 
ing day. A few customers at first 
asked to see the cakes, but it wasn’t 
long until all they wanted to know 
was, “Can I get one of Mrs. Sharpe’s 
pound cakes?” 

My first cakes brought 30 cents a 
pound, During World War II, prices 
went as high as 75 cents a pound. 
On special days like Thanksgiving, 
Christmas, or Easter my sales were 
much more. 

Many of my customers gave me 
orders to mail cakes to their friends 
for presents, and many a mother had 
me mail her son in service a pound 
cake during the war. I’ve mailed 
them to almost every state in the 
United States. 

One of my customers owns a music 
store and she saves record boxes for 
me. These boxes are clean and strong 
and ideal for mailing cakes. No ad- 
vertising was ever given these cakes 
except the display at the market and 
words of praise from one satisfied 
customer to another. 


If anyone is thinking of organiz- 
ing or joining a curb market, let me 
give just this much advice; make 
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simple rules and stick to them. 
Above all, do not deliver or peddle. 

Although marketing is hard work, 
I love it! I never fail to get a thrill 
when I lift the pan from a golden 
brown, light cake. 

It took me about six years to save 
enough to build our new five-room 
home. The house has a brick foun- 
dation, white asbestos siding, and 
composition roof. A breezeway con- 
nects the house with the garage that 
opens on the back. The rooms are 
large with plenty of windows, hard- 
wood floors, plasterboard walls and 
insulating panels overhead except in 


the kitchen where painted wood ceil- 
ing is used, 

If you’re making a pound cake— 

1. Do not melt or even warm the 
butter and vegetable fat. 

2. Greasepans with vegetable fat, 
rub well, and dust with plain flour. 

3. Bake in pans with a stem in 
middle or in oblong loaf pans, and 
don’t let the oven get too hot, or 
your cake will crack. 

4. The batter should look fluffy 
and not greasy. 

5. Do not beat the eggs. (I break 
mine in a jar and add one at -time.) 

6. Be sure to weigh everything 
rather than measure. 


Sickroom Notes 


TOY police whistle makes a 
good emergency call for an in- 
valid or a sick person. 

Use roller stove casters on the bed 
instead of regular bed rollers. You 
can move a sickbed much easier. 

When it is inconvenient to place 
a bed so that the patient has a good 
view, hang a large mirror on a wall 
opposite a window. In this way the 
patient can catch the reflection of 
what is going on. 

Tea cart rollers facilitate the mov- 
ing of a bedside table. 

Bath equipment is easier to keep 
up with if you keep it in a small- 
handled tray or basket. 

Use a section plate or a shiny 
muffin tin to serve meals to invalids. 
This is especially good for foods that 
have a tendency to run together. 

When it is necessary for the pa- 
tient or nurse to sleep in a lighted 


room, try this: Fold a small handker- 
chief or cleansing tissue into a narrow 
strip and lay across the eyes. Cotton 
plugs in the ears help soften noises. 

Help the patient to keep up with 
her correspondence. Keep a box con- 
taining necessary writing equipment 
and stamps nearby. 

A night light is a great comfort to 
the patient and a convenience for 
the nurse. 

Most patients like to have a clock 
so placed that he or she can keep up 
with the time on sleepless nights. 

Small pillows or pads to tuck 
under the knees, side, or back, or 
between legs or feet often relieve 
tiredness or pressure on sore spots. 

Large scenic pictures are helpful, 
especially for children. They stimu- 
late the imagination and take the 
mind of the patient off himself. 

Alma S. Phillips. 


Slip Covers Saved the Day 


By Nell White 





I enjoy my “new” furniture now. 


CAST-AWAY ottoman, a dis- 

carded cream-colored corduroy 
bedspread, some cotton batting, a 
piece of muslin, a worn upholstered 
chair, plus my labor, brought new 
life to my living room. 

The green leatherette ottoman just 
did not “belong” and, besides, the 
covering was breaking. 

Since the three lower sections were 
in fairly good condition, I removed 
the offending layer. I also discarded 
about an inch of excelsior from the 
top of the third section and replaced 
it with the kapok from the top. From 
@ piece of cotton muslin 18 x 36 
inches I cut two circles to fit the top 


of the ottoman, and placed them over 
the kapok. I covered the muslin with 
the leatherette from the top section, 
using coarse thread and long stitches. 

From the muslin I cut a 16-inch 
circle and a straight section 11 x 58 
inches. I joined the two together to 
make a foundation cover which I 
fitted snugly to the ottoman, basting 
it carefully at the bottom with long 
diagonal stitches. 

Using the same measurements, I 
cut the outside covering from my dis- 
carded bedspread. Brown corded 
piping, also from the bedspread, 
furnished a color contrast. 

When I backed off to admire my 
handiwork, I realized that something 
must be done to the worn chair. So 
I used the same spread to make 
panels for the back and seat. Each 
of these measured 18 x 36 inches. To 
make them match the ottoman I 
trimmed them with the same brown 
cord, Then I pinned the panels on 
snugly, being careful that pins didn’t 
show. With matching covers for the 
arms, my chair was almost like new. 


My barrel-back upholstered chair 
was neither worn nor soiled. To keep 
it like that I made corduroy protec- 
tors 8 x 13 inches for the arms. 

I still had not used the center sec- 
tion of my spread which contained 
a large monogram. I just couldn’t 
see it go to waste, so I used it to 
make a blanket case. 


Georgia-Alabama-Florida Edition 


I get 30 EXTRA Cups > 
from every pound 
of coffee 
oe 
and YOU can learn to 
get 30 EXTRA cups too! 
Ut a— 


one heaping TEAspoonful of 
Louizanne. 
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“Here's How I Do It; “ 
Luzianne Coffee and Chicory is a remarkable, 
wholesome, healthful coffee. | use a teaspoon- 
ful of Luzianne Coffee and Chicory instead of 
a tablespoonful of straight coffee. It sounds un- 


believable, but | get 30 extra cups from every Quatoad of 
pound—and every cup is mellow, full-flavored, e— 


and satisfying. You can use healthful Luzianne 
with | confidence. In one of America's great ene tentinn tateanannd 
medical centers, two out of three doctors drink of straight coffee. 

coffee and chicory.’ 









How many Luzianne Coupons did you re- 
deem for Free Gifts at your Luzianne- 
Octagon Premium Parlor in 1950? 


LUZIANNE 


COFFEE & CHICORY 
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CHILDREN DON’T FIGHT 


STIFF 


USE HUNT'S 
LIGHTNING OIL 


HUNT'S Lightning Oil Liniment 
gives quick relief from the pains 
of stiff aching muscles that follow 
exposure or overwork. Why suffer, 
when HUNT’S makes pain go so 


_ — P oe 
ALLIED /4e Graud all Wlathers 7 


OVER 200 Drugs, Medicines and Insecticides bear the ALLIED BRAND 
ALLIED DRUG PRODUCTS COMPANY, CHATTANOOGA, TENN 















40c and 1 60c. 


DR. THACHER’S Laxative 
Compound of Senna and Rhubarb, 
formerly Dr. Thacher’s Worm 
Syrup, Only. name is changed. 40c. 


ALLIED HOUSEHOLD AND 
DAIRY SPRAY. Safe to use in 
dairies, on livestock and in homes. 
Kills flies, lice, fleas, other pests. 











ake a Cake, 


-»-and you can bet 
your boots I'll use 






Crystals 


Pure Cane 


Sugar 





Answer the ads that appeal to you. Most advertisements can tell only a part 
of the story of the advertised article. In a great many cases 

folders are available for the asking. It is a good plan to keep a net of gov- 
ernment postal cards on hand for this purpose. Even if the advertiser aa 





you to clip a coupon, the coupon can be pasted on the postal card and mailed. 
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While on a visit, one Caloric owner reports, she used a 
different range and couldn’t help comparing it with her 
Caloric at home. “Decided that my Caloric had spoiled 
me for any other range.” And it’s true. Cooking on the 
fast, automatic Caloric LP-Gas Range is bringing a new 
world of ease and convenience to thousands of housewives 


who live beyond city gas mains. 


See the new models at your Caloric 
dealer (listed in Classified Phone Book). 
Caloric Stove Corporation, Widener 
Building, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


-SPVING 
yor : yRES 


Flavor-Saver Dual Burners speed 
cooking, light automatically. 

Center Simmer Flame saves gas, 
keeps exact boiling heat. 
Automatic Oven Timer (optional) 
cooks meals while you’re away. Turns 
on and off automatically. 


Porcelain Enamel inside and 
out. 

Triple-Coat Acid-Resisting 
white parts. 

Veri-Clean Removable Broiler 
has smokeless Hi-Lo Rack and 
Pan. 

Seamless Oven, Broiler and 
Burner Box have rounded cor- 
ners. Can’t hold dirt. 


All Caloric models are specially engineered for use 
with “‘Pyrofax’’ Bottled Gas and other L P-Gases. 





Heart to Heart Talks 


About Your Answers to Some Family Problems 


By Ruth Ryan 


NDERSTANDING is the best 

cure for most disagreements. This 
is especially true when family mem- 
bers do not get along well together. 
Many of you young people write to 
me every month, expressing disap- 
pointment in your parents’ rulings or 
behavior. Do you ever stop to won- 
der why your parents don’t always 
do what you think they should? 
These letters should help both par- 
ents and children to a better under- 
standing, for they present both sides. 
They are the winners in our contest, 
“What I Wish My Parents Would or 
Would Not Do.” 


When I was in junior high school, 
I was unable to understand my moth- 
er’s and father’s strictness regarding 
the time I had to be in at night and 
their seemingly needless worry over 
me whenever I was out. I promised 
myself if I ever had children when 
I grew up I would be more under- 
standing toward them. Now I am 
the mother of twins and I understand 
my parents’ concern. 

Whether a boy or girl is an only 
child or one of many in the family, 
each, to the mother and father, is an 
individual to be anxious about. Only 
parents know from experience that 
no child or teen-ager is wise enough 
to know always what is best for 
them. It is for the child's benefit and 


- well being that his parents worry 


and scold. If all youngsters realized 
this, there would be more harmony 
in the average American home. 


O. B. F., Tennessee. 


I have a nice home and I love my 
parents, but there is one thing I wish 
they wouldn’t do. When I give a 
party and the crowd has gathered, 
my parents come in wearing their 
dirty clothes. They yawn all evening. 
My mother goes about dusting every- 
thing. She says, “Daughter, I thought 
you dusted today.” I am embarrased, 


C. M. K., Arkansas. 


When I was 16, the only way my 
parents would let me date was to 
date at home, or take my younger 
sister along. I was very angry at this 
and said, “If I ever have any chil- 
dren of my own, when they are 16, 
they can go out alone and stay out 
until 12 o'clock. They also can eat 
all the candy and cake they wish, 
and won't have to take any bad 
medicine.” Today I can see where 
my mother was right. 


M. J. B., Georgia 


I don’t like the way Mother gives 
me permission to go out. “Go ahead, 
if you have to,” she tells me, “but I 
don’t think you should.” That makes 
me feel guilty about going. Id rath- 
er have her say “no” now and then. 

M. J. R., Mississippi. 


Helps for Homemakers 
Order These for Your Farm Home Library 


0) Improve your kitchen! You'can build 
a cabinet around your sink with the help 
of our leaflet, Sink Cabinet 335. Vari- 


able dimensions are given so you may 
adapt the directions to a sink of any size. 
Each step illustrated and described. 

25 cents. 


Home Improvement 


These leaflets will help you enjoy long 
winter evenings around the fire. 


(0) Making Candlewick and Tufted Ar- 
ticles 5 cents. 


(0 Make Your Own Rugs 5 cents. 


() Any Old Chairs To Slip-Cover? 
5 cents. 


(0 House Plan Booklet 15 cents. 
0) House Plan No. 5 $1, 
O) Paper Your Own Walls 5 cents. 


Handicrafts 


Are you looking for pick-up work dur- 
ing January? Try our leaflets below for 
suggestions. 


0) A Warm, Sleeveless Sweater 5 cents. 


0 Make Your Own Corsages 5 cents. 
0 A Handbag and “Sleeve Savers” 

5 cents, 
0) One Dozen Quilt Patterns 15 cents. 


Food 
Our new recipe leaflets below are 
packed with good ideas. 
0 Vegetables—New and Old Ways To 
Serve Them 5 ceuts. 
0 Cooky Roundup 5 cents. 
(1 Serve a Good Dessert 5 cents. 


Entertainment 
For party ideas, get the following 
leaflets: 
1) Celebrate Washington’s Birthday 
5 cents. 
0 Teas and Receptions Are Easy To 
Give 5 cents. 


0) Party Ice Breakers 5 cents. 
Check carefully the leaflets and book- 


lets you desire, and mail to Home De- 
partment, The Progressive Farmer, 
Birmingham 2, Ala. No c.o.d. orders, 
please. Don’t forget to enclose money 
and attach your name and address. 


Name 





St. or Money 
RFD Enclosed.........-« 








City 


County 
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IN a flower on your shoulder. It 

gives a better “lift” than a new 
hat. You can grow and make your 
own corsages. Simple garden flowers 
are as effective as expensive ones the 
florist sells. It doesn’t take special 
skill to arrange the flowers into cor- 
sages, but continued practice will 
help you to improve. 

The equipment you'll need is not 
expensive. In many department 
stores you can buy corsage kits which 
contain supplies for many arrange- 
ments. If you don’t buy a kit, ask a 
florist to sell you a roll of green 
florist’s tape and a package of No. 27 
wire. Old shears and a variety of 
pretty ribbons will be necessary, too. 


A few basic suggestions apply to 
making any corsage. Wire and wrap 
each flower. Small blossoms, such as 
violets, are better wired in groups. 
Blooms which shatter easily need two 
wires run through at right angles to 
each other. 

Not all corsages are finished with 
a1ibbon. Pipe cleaner, white or 
colored, may be used as a fovmdation 
or to accent the corsage. Roll it 
around a pencil to make a curlicue, 
or shape into heart designs. The 
wired and taped stems of the flowers 
in the corsage may be treated the 
same way. Often, the foliage of the 
blossoms is sufficient. A spray or clus- 
ter of violets on a circle of violet 
leaves needs no ribbon when care- 
fully arranged. 


@ 














ee 


1 2\ 3 * 


1. Rose or aster. 
2. Carnation or marigold,. 
3. Leaf or fern. 
4, Gladiolus or geranium. 


Wiring the flowers makes them 
easier to work with, helps to make 
them last longer, and makes a neater 
arrangement. Figs. 1 to 4 show some 
basic wiring methods. You may find 
that you'll need to work out your 
own wiring style for some flowers 
and foliage. 

Mr. Henry Smith, of Mississippi 
State College, offers these good sug- 
gestions for wearing flowers: “Always 
wear the stems down, as they grow. 
Flowers may be classed as tailored 
or dressy, too. One large chrysanthe- 
mum is tailored; combine a lily and 
“mum” for a semitailored corsage. 
Lilies make very feminine corsages.” 


Wear a Pretty Flower! 


By Johnnie Hovey 





All flowers are corsage material. For 
a brown dress we used three large 
marigolds, a small one, three buds. 





INS 


Three medium-sized asters in shades 
of lavender, one bud, and two sprays 
of wild aster to balance the arrange- 
ment were used in this corsage. 





We used three yellow chrysanthe- 
mums for a pretty corsage to fit the 
neck of a gray dress. Loops of wired 
and taped stems made sufficient ac- 
cent for this flower garden jewelry. 





Pick a corsage from the plants in the 
kitchen window. Center one huge 
geranium bloom, or several small 
ones in a cluster, on geranium leaves. 





Make More Corsages 


Would you like directions for a variety of corsages from spring and summer 
lowers, too? Johnnie Hovey’s leaflet, Make Your Own Corsages, gives more wirin 
ections, shows more corsages, and offers suggestions for different ways to finis 

a corsage. Order your copy of Make Your Own Corsages. The leaflet costs only 
5 cents from Home Department, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. 











Your new baie will be better 


if you build with COMCRETE |....... Lal 


Because building a home is usually a once-in-a- ‘ 
lifetime investment, it pays to be particular aboutits ~ 
durability, economy, beauty, comfort and safety. 
You get all these features in a concrete house. 

A concrete house has unusual durability. It 
stands secure against storms, decay, termites, 


vermin and fire. Concrete can’t burn! A con- 
crete house is clean and easy to keep clean. 
It’s cool in summer, warm in winter, dry 
and comfortable in all seasons. 


Aconcrete house is moderate in first cost, 
requires far less upkeep and lasts much 
longer. It actually costs less per year to own 
and live in a concrete house. Write today 
for free booklet, “Concrete Masonry Farm 
Homes.” Use coupon below. 
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Note these features: 
3 Bedrooms 

“U" shaped Kitchen 
Hall to Back Door 
Large Porch 











Concrete farm homes, farm buildings 
and improvements quickly pay for 
themselves. They give lifetime serv- 
ice with little upheep expense. Mail 
coupon below for free literature (dis- 
tributed only in U. S. and Canada) 
on such subjects as: 

Farm Houses @ Dairy Barns 
Hog Houses © Making Concrete 
Septic Tanks © Poultry Houses 





Building with Concrete Masonry 








en=—===- PASTE COUPON ON BACK OF POSTCARD AND MAIL TODAY ------~. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION \ 


Dept. Al-70, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Ill. 


Please send mo free literature, distributed Name. 


A national organization to improve and extend the 
uses of portland cement and concrete . . . through 
scientific research and engineering field work 





only in U.S. and Canada, on (list subject): 
Street or R. No 





Post Office 








State. 
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BARGAI/N 
BOOK 


of MOUNTAIN-GROWN 
NURSERY STOCK 


LATEST FRUITS 
APPLE & 
PEACH TREES 


12¢ 


New varieties produced by foremost 
ment stations to sell at higher market 


, can Any kind of tree, 
plant or bush at a big saving. 


RUGGED MOUNTAIN 
CK GR 


LIVABILITY & 


on the 


Our Famous 


uable 


instryctive growing 
SHRUBS pap A ae for yours today — 


136 


jeld heavier. Fruits that ship, and keep 
better. 





BERRIES, FLOWERS 


OWTH 


Small down payment 
Easy terms 


GROWER’S GUIDE icc 


experts as well as beginners. 
eet od tac tctormanion A val- SATISFACTION 


manual for GUARANTEED 

stock must meet our & 
description, or money 
refunde 


BENTON COUNTY NURSERY CO. 





Advertised products sometimes cost a little more. But an advertised 
product carries the maker’s trademark and guarantee, so it is safer 
to to buy advertised products, and often more economical. 











CACTUS PLANTS 


FROM SEED fi 
ALL KINDS AND FORMS 


Curious, odd-looking, strange 
cies of plants; thrive po od By 
with little care, Flowers of exqui- 

Lance 





50 pkts. seeds A de. 
COUNTY SEED CO., Station 226 Paradise, Pa. 





. and Nursery 
-7 Catalog. 

Dept. 263 
ROCKFORD, (ILL. 
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Fascrat 
























































out Rats and Mice! 
. FASCRAT (con- 











Cereal-type bait placed in shallow container 
on rodent runway at frequent intervals. 














Protective boards over baits 
tunnel and keep pets and 
oway. 


‘ovide rat 
animals 














Refill stations with bait daily for one week— 
tegularly thereafter, even after rats dis- 


Gppear, 
DEADLY IN EFFECT! 


Fascrat is tasteless and 
no “bait *. Rate 
become 


-“*Ideal Rat Poison” 
Need”. -- “Com 


robbery on your farm. Order Fascrat today! 


Fascrat available . “a! Ib. penton o¢ at 


$1.75; and 1 Ib. age at 
.0.B. Jacksonville, Lge v4 our 
or use the coupon be nd 


for descriptive folder. 





yy Agricultural Supply Company 
Sectmonetba | Florida 

1 tb. 
C) Please send me__s/ ip) packages of Fascrat 
4 at$_______per package. 
My check or money order for $ is enclosed. 
CD | want to know more about Fascrat. Please send 
free descriptive literature. 
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FASCRAT Dealerships Open! 
Write for Details! 


74 * The Progressive Farmer, January 1951 
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Form women eats over the nation diaintad the National Home Demonstra- 
tion Council Convention in Biloxi, Miss., recently. State presidents, from left 
to right, are: Mrs. Charles Keller, Walker County, Ga., Mrs. T. F. Holloway, 
Covington County, Ala., and Mrs. Andres Potter, Pinellas County, Fla. 


Our Women Speak — 


About Roselle Jelly, Junk, Traveling, 
Playhouses, Child Care, and Eggs 


LIKE to make roselle jelly,” 

writes Mrs. Fred Atkinson, 
Lowndes County, Ala. “The roselle 
plant is similar to cotton, only a bit 
larger, and it has dark, glossy leaves 
and red stems. The bloom is like a 
small cotton bloom, and later it pro- 
duces a meaty boll enclosed by red 
petals. I clip off the little bolls and 
petals when they are mature and red. 
I cover them with water and let them 
boil about 10 minutes, strain the 
juice, and proceed as for any other 
jelly. I use strained pulp for marma- 
lade or pies. The jelly is similar to 
cranberry sauce. The pies are acid 
and red like sour cherry pies. To save 
seed, I let some bolls remain on the 
bushes until they are dry.” 


Since farms have no trash pick- 
up service, the problem of disposal 
occasionally becomes acute. “Waste 
that can’t be burned is stacked in 
boxes in the woodshed,” writes Mrs. 
S. D. Stephens, De Kalb County, Ga. 
“In the past, when the shed ran over 
with old shoes and empty cans, we 
piled the junk on a truck, and dumped 
it on the land where soil erosion was 
the worst. With conteur plowing, 
such erosion is gradually disappear- 
ing, and we had to think of other 
means of disposal. 


“To my surprise I found that most 
of this waste is salable. By contacting 
a junk dealer, I obtained a list of items 
that he can buy. 


“One hundred pounds of paper, old 
newspapers or magazines, sometimes 
sells for a good price. Almost all deal- 
ers will buy metal. Some pay highest 
prices for wool rags. Others prefer 
cotton. Clean, unwashed burlap sacks 
and certain paper feed sacks are 
bought, also. Other goods that junk- 


men deal in regularly are hides, skins, 
furs, beeswax, and tallow. 
“Charitable institutions generally 
will accept waste materials. Of course 
there is no money paid here, but your 
donation will be put to good use.” 


“Before I take a trip, I cut a 
piece of linoleum to fit the floor of the 
trunk in my car. I cement it to the 
floor and give it a good coat of wax. 
It is remarkable how it saves wear on 
new suitcases and makes old ones last 
longer,” exclaims Mrs. R. Hampton, 
Polk County, Fla. 


“] find that discarded refrigerator 
and stove crates make good play- 
houses for children. A few planks laid 
horizontally serve as shelves,” writes 
Mrs. Carolyn C. Barrow, Taylor 
County, Ga. “I give the children old 
jars and cans for their imaginary fruits 
and vegetables, and an old discarded 
wood stove to make their happiness 
complete.” 


A cooky sheet makes an excellent 
writing or drawing board for a con- 
valescent child, according to Mrs. 
Sarah Schuster, Pinellas County, Fla. 
It is light and smooth. A spring 
clothespin holds the paper in place. 


An ideal place to keep children’s 
socks is in a discarded egg carton, ac- 
cording to Mrs. Lois B. Gilmore, But- 
ler County, Ala. ‘Simply cut the top 
off the carton and put a pair of socks 
in each compartment. This is also 
very handy for the child who is just 
beginning to dress himself. 

We pay $2 for each item we pub- 
lish in this column. We can’t return 
unused items. Send tips to Our 
Women Speak, Home. Department, 
The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham 
2, Ala. 








T a recent meeting of the National Home Demonstration Agerits 
Association, 53 agents were recognized for outstanding service. 
From Alabama were Miss Cecile Hester, Lauderdale County and Miss 
Mamie Andrews, Coffee; from Georgia, Mrs. Mildred G. Shephard, 
Baldwin, Mrs. Lulamae M. Perry, Crisp, and Miss Myrtie Lee Mc- 
Googan, Floyd; and from. Florida, Miss Pearl Lafitte, Duval County. 











SAVE 


. ON WINTER FUEL 
BILLS ! 


== SS 


ANT to chop $25—$50 off your 
heating bills this winter, and en- 
joy greater comfort at the same time? 
Then insulate your attic or top floor 
ceiling with new fireproof Gold Bond 
Rock Wool Insulation. A cinch to in- 
stall. Comes in 2’ or 4’ Enclosed Batts 
and new 8’ Sealed Blankets, in stand- 
ard widths that fit snugly between attic 
floor joists or roof rafters. Completely 
enclosed for easy handling with Vapor 
Barrier on face side. 


SAVES UP TO 30% 


Keeps furnace heat in and saves up 
to 30% on winter heating costs. Keeps 
summer heat out, too, lowers inside 
temperatures as much as 15°. Fire- 
proof as the rock from which it’s 
made. It can’t burn! Get Gold Bond 
Enclosed Batts or Sealed Blankets 
from your dealer today. And for best 
results be sure to order them “full- 
thick”! Free descriptive booklet sent 
on reqtest. Write Div. Y, Dpt. PF-1 


Available at your local Gold Bond 
lumber and building materials dealer 


NATIONAL GYPSUM COMPANY 
BUFFALO 2, NEW YORK 











i KE MONEY 


Every Time You 
Make This Simple Test 


Every soil test you make shows 
somewhere on your farm that you 
can save up to $10 an acre on fer- 
tilizer—also how to get bigger, 
better crops. Sudbury Soil Test 


- 


ug 
a 


users report big increases in yield, 
even more than double! 


Costs Less Than 10c per Test! 


It’s so easy! Just hold tube 
with soil sample and test solution 
up to light, match with transpar- 
ent color chart. The correct an- 
swer is printed right on the card! 

Shows how much nitrogen, phosphate 
ash to put on each field, also 
er lime is needed and how much 
st (pH). Chagte a oy Fh 7 kinds 

crops. ie uper e) xe odel, 
in lifetime welded steel chest with 





r-J 
2% 4% 8% 
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its accurat 
take only 10 minutes. 


FREE TRIAL! 


it, return it = paget yous 
money back. rop 


Guarantee- t ‘ot the end | 


of the s your kit 
not feel your kit has 
more than paid for 


full refund. That's 
how sure we are 
you'll never part 


tg Sa — 
on 
1495. 
Over 250,000 
: Sudbury Kits 
Now in Use 
os MAIL TODAY | 
| Laboratory, Box 477, South Sudbury, Mass. | 
Send me the Sudbury Soil Test Kit @ $24.95. 
| Enclosed is $24.96; Send C.0.D. j 
send pi plus postage. 
i I 
) | TT TTITITITT TTT iT ee 
1 | 
[RD Bn “7 
LP.o. State. . oJ 
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ELL, sir, we've just been 

through a big snow at our house. 
1 reckon you have, too. I wouldn’t 
of said nothin’ about it in my piece 
if I hadn’t of seen the ad in this 
magazine where the man is shovelin’ 
snow and the woman on the porch 
is offerin’ him coffee. I don’t know 
of anything a fellow enjoys more 
than a good cup of hot coffee when 
he comes in out of the cold. It don’t 
have to be snowin’ for me to like my 
coffee. Look how she’s holdin’ the 
cup. I reckon that must be a private 
sign between them meanin’ good, hot 
coffee is ready—come and get it. Or 
does it mean she’s got the kind of 
coffee they say is good to the last 
drop? I'll bet you that’s what she 
means. Look at what the ad says. 
You won't have no trouble findin’ it. 


I hope you got in plenty of fire- 


wood before this cold weather struck. 
I got so busy tryin’ to get my crops 
in while the weather was good that 
I just didn’t get enough firewood cut 
and hauled. Now the weather’s 
turned bad. The trouble about 
firewood is that the weather’s too 
hot to cut and haul wood in summer- 
time and too cold in winter. I wish 
everybody in my fix, includin’ me, 
had one of them fine saws I see in 
one of the ads in this paper. You 
can see by the pictures how the fel- 
low is cuttin’ down the tree by him- 





self, and then sawin’ up the logs. | 
He’s got him some kind of a fancy. | 


saw that’s run by what I guess is a 
little gasoline engine. If you had one 


} of them, your old lady wouldn’t have 


to help you pull the crosscut saw. 
Then maybe she wouldn't do so 
much fussin’ about havin’ to do the 
washin’ and ironin’ and cookin’ and 
dishwashin’ and milkin’ and little 
jobs like that. Say, I'll bet a fellow 
in the sawmill business could really 
clean up with a thing like that. I 


understand there’s a lot of fellows | 


cuttin’ small trees for pulpwood now- 
adays. If they ain’t usin’ them things, 
they sure are missin’ a bet, ain’t they? 


I see by one of the ads in this 
magazine where it looks like a fellow 
wasn't satisfied to just girdle a tree 
and let it die if it would. I couldn’t 
figure out what he was doin’ until 


' Tread the ad. He’s pourin’ something 


in the girdle cuts to help the tree 


» die. I like that idea of killin’ the tree, 


roots, and everything so there won't 
be no sproutin’. That stuff ought to 
be a lot cheaper than buyin’ goats, 
especially when you can’t get the 
goats. There’s a awful lot of sorry 


trees that ought to be killed so the | 


good can grow. 
I'm afraid the editor wouldn't print 
any more even if I wrote it. So I 





guess I'd better stop. I hope you | 


Won't, though, until you've read 
every ad in this paper, and maybe 
some of the editor’s pieces, too. 


Yours truly, 


a 






BILL CASPER. | 


































| You get more plant food in every bag of 


High Analysis New Process RED STEER 


You don't haul-as much. 
More plant food in every bag of 
High Analysis teer means 
that you won’t have to haul 
as much back home. Saves you 
time and gasoline. 


You don't spread as much. 
You save spreading time and 
labor with High Analysis 
Red Steer. You get the same 
free-flowing advantages as 
with all Swift New Process 
Plant Foods. 





You don't store as much. 
Packed in sturdy bags, Swift’s 
High Analysis New Process 
Red Steer will store perfectly 
in dry places. And you get 
more storage space for other 
things. : 

Many agricultural workers recommend 
high analysis—we have the materials—we 
know how to put them together. You pay less 
per unit of plant food use substantial 
savings in freight, bagging, and storage costs 
are passed on to you, 














Swift's New Process 


The Progressive Farmer, January 1951 





elements flow freely 


Pick up a handful of Swift’s New Process Red Steer 
Plant Food. You can tell by the feel that it is excep- 
tionally uniform. Squeeze your hand, and it still runs 
out smoothly without packing or lumping. It is so free- 
flowing, so evenly blended that each plant gets the 
same proportion of growth elements. Each plant or hill 
is fed the correct balance of needed plant food. 

This modern better plant food will help you grow 
more from every acre you plant. Its cost is not an ex- 

nse. New Process Red Steer is a wise and profitable 
investment because it lowers your production costs per 
acre . . . earns more money from the crops you grow. 

Swift’s exclusive new manufacturing method—com- 
plete mechanical mixing followed by complete chemical 
processing—makes New Process Red Steer a better 
plant food. 

This new process makes Red Steer more uniform in 
four important ways: 1) uniform blending, mixing, 
curing; 2) uniform freedom from caking, lumping, bridg- 
ing; 3) uniform distribution through your machines; 
4) uniform feeding of your crop. 

To get better oe and bigger yields, use New Process 
Red Steer Plant Food ... no matter what crop you 

w or where you grow it. It’s t for ure and 

ay. Order all you need early. m you'll have this 
great crop-maker when you need it. See your Author- 
ized Swift Agent today! 





Ask about Blerzr: & Brimm Swifts Specialized Crop Makers 





* 
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Tractor-seat controls... 
assembly. 





FORAGE HARVESTERS . 
HAY HARVESTERS 





Best and Cheapest Way 
to Handle 4// JORAGE/ 





PAPEC Model 151D FORAGE HARVESTER 


@ Has both hay and row-crop attachments....Full 52” width 
hay pickup.... Adjustable Axles.... Patented Silage Shelf.... 
.Available with engine or power take-off 


See your Papec dealer or write for NEW Booklet describ- 
ing Papec Forage Harvesters and Crop Blowers. 


981 North Main St., Shortsville, N. Y. 


PAPEC 


HAY CHOPPER-SILO FILLERS * CROP BLOWERS 
* HAMMER MILLS - 


Papec 


ENSILAGE CUTTERS ° FEED MIXERS 











CHANGING YOUR ADDRESS? Don’t fail to 
notify us. Give both your new address and 
your old one six weeks in advance. The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. 


FOOD ee.nenare WAUTED 


na roller jos now 
as ye 
Seas Dodier, St. Louls 7, Mev 























Don’t let this happen to you... 
Order your Basic Slag... NOW! 





@ Whether you want Tennessee Basic Slag for 
pasture treatment or for field crops, your 
chances of getting quick delivery are good if 
you place your order with your dealer at once. 

Planting time brings such a rush of orders for 
Basic Slag that all of them cannot be filled and 
some farmers must, unfortunately, be disap- 
pointed. We want every farmer to have all 


TENNESSEE COAL, 


the Basic Slag he needs. That's why we ad- 
vise you to see your dealer now. 

Tennessee Basic Slag is an ideal soil condi- 
tioner for both pastures and crop lands. Lime 
in Basic Slag sweetens soil and nevtralizes 
acids; phosphorus stimulates quick, luxuriant 
growth. Be sure to have the Basic Slag you 
need when you want it. Place your order today. 


IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY 
Birmingham, Alabama 


TENNESSEE BASIC SLAG 





Post-Treating Plant 
Is Boosting Livestock 


By Robert L. Harwell 
Teacher of Vocational Agriculture, Fayette, Ala. 


NONPROFIT community post- 

treating plant in Fayette, Ala., 
is helping farmers switch from cot- 
ton to beef and dairy cattle. Organ- 
ized in 1947, the plant treats several 
thousand posts each year. 

Long-lasting woods like cherry, red 
cedar, cypress, red mulberry, and 
black locust, commonly used for 
posts, got scarce. Since many Fayette 
farmers were expanding livestock en- 
terprises, there was a definite need 
for good posts for fences. A few 
farmers, civic leaders, and W. W. 
Rodgers, then the vocational agricul- 
ture teacher, conceived the idea of a 
community-owned plant to treat soft 
woods so they would last as posts 
for 15 or 20 years instead of 2 or 3. 

A survey among farmers showed 
that they needed and wanted a com- 
munity plant. The commissioners 
court provided $1,500 
and local people gave 
$1,200. The county 
board of education and 
the commissioners joint- 
ly furnished land, lum- 
ber, and labor for the 
plant. 

Operation was turned 
entirely over to the vo- 
cational agriculture 
teacher. He hires labor 
as needed, usually some 
vo-ag_student. 

The board of educa- 


> 


Edwin McClure is 
peeling posts; Mr. 
Harwell, vo-ag 
teacher, looks on. 


> 
A good 


fence 
on treated 
posts go- 
ing up 
in Fayette 
County. 














tion and the commissioners court 
hold title to the plant. It’s open to 
anyone who wants to preserve lum- 
ber or posts for his own use. 


After posts are cut, usually from 
clearing land or thinning woodland, 
they are peeled with a straightened 
gooseneck hoe, stacked, and allowed 
to dry for 30 to 60 days. When they 
are thoroughly dried, posts are 
treated at plant with a 50-50 mixture 
of coal tar creosote and Diesel fuel. 


Editor’s Note.—Bulletin 8 of the Di- 
vision of Agricultural Engineering, Col- 
lege of Agriculture, Athens, Ga., de- 
scribes a new method of treating posts 
with creosote, pentachlorophenol, and 
other preservatives. It is entitled “The 
Boiling-in-Water Method of Treating 
Southern Pine Fence Posts.” It’s espe- 


cially adapted for use in small com- 
munity plants. 
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Charles Barnes, Colbert County veteran, stands in his 
corn checked at more than 100 bushels per acre. 


ROWING 100 bushels of 

corn per acre is no acci- 
dent. It is the result of follow- 
ing all the steps involved in 
producing top yields of qual- 
ity grain. 

















By E. L. MeGraw, Subject Matter Specialist, API 










HEN a veteran taking training sows, four gilts, one grade sow, six 
in vocational agriculture has a__ top hogs, and three registered pigs. I 
misfortune, other veterans in hiscom- have already sold four top hogs and 
munity come to the rescue. So Wil- _ nine pigs. 
liam Sutton, Covington County, Ala., 
has discovered. Recently his house 


heifers and plan to buy several reg- 
was destroyed by fire. Two children, istered Jerseys as soon as grazing per- 
one a daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Sut- 


> : . mits. I have 75 chickens, tractor and 
oy ton, perished. 







1. Planting adapted hybrid 
seed in well-prepared seed bed. 
















“I also have one cow and three 2. Getting a uniform stand of 


10 to 12 thousand plants per 
acre. 
equipment, a pump with hot and cold 

Every trainee in the county made _ water, and indoor bath. I have canned 
an offering to the Sutton family. From 400 cans of food.” 
these funds, gifts were bought to re- Her husband has finished four 
place things lost. These included a __ years of training. 
sewing machine, a pressure cooker, 


3. Making 2 to 3 shallow culti- 
vations by the time plants are 
knee high and then laying by. 


4. Planting with liberal 


amounts of fertilizer and put- 
‘ ; : ; Veterans of De Kalb County have , sas . 
k t 
sien sera, coking well, ge cropeatvay 2,900 poms ag tae tele at 
_ agar acer pey Chama of certified Kentucky 31 fescue seed. ‘ 





. This was enough seed to plant 2,400 
Pisiicicasuaes whee 
ild Su . ake De Kalb County Green.” 
for the house were furnished by the 
ee owner, The Rawls er awn oP Robert Mathews, veteran of Hale 
th, Comulabingn Vehesens trom County, destroyed cockleburs on % 
the other 17 classes in the county vol- mile drainage ditch and % mile creek 
imteered to help. In $2 hours the bank by using 4 quarts “Esterone 44” 
ease was completed and the furni- mixed with water. The job took four 
at wes in hours. He warns, however, that the 
ae ein mixture should not be used where 
clovers are present. 


Walter L. Whitehead, who lives 
over near Cottondale, Fla., sells 
canned boiled peanuts. He sold 1,000 
cans in 1949, and one week recently 
he put up 700 cans. He does this in 
his home during his spare time. This 
might be an added source of income 
for other peanut growers. 


5. Topdressing with 300 to 
500 Ibs. of Cal-Nitro per acre. 











SYNTHETIC NITROGEN PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
285 Madison Avenve, New York 17, N.Y. 


== CaAL-NITRO 


Medea UL A for 


‘pwn! The Perfect Topdresser 
oer for All Crops 



















Members of the Grace Chapel 
colored class wired the house. 


In 1949, Veteran Cecil Collum 
ginned the first bale of cotton in 
Andalusia. In 1950, history repeated 
with Veteran Arthur B. Wilkerson 
ginning the first bale in Opp. Mr. 
Wilkerson sold the cotton for 50 cents 
per pound. Veteran Wilkerson had 
20 acres in cotton, 25 acres in pea- 

: ey gee J. D. Sutton was chosen outstand- 
mem and 50 acres in com. ing veteran trainee of Marshall Coun- 
ty in 1950. Mr. Sutton bought a 41- 
acre farm in 1947 when he entered 

























































Read our advertising columns for new offers 
by our advertisers. Then write for their cate- 
logs. You'll save money by it. 






Mrs. Corbett Flanagin is the only 
Woman trainee in Winston County. 
She was in the Waves 15 months, win- 













day!" See the deluxe igi 












training. He immediately built a new like it. Made by the oldest firm in the business— GARDEN TRACTORS 
ning three honorable discharge em- house, a new barn, and enough fenc- cals pny Fhe sar. Many epee ieee 
blems. About her farming, she says: 


ing to carry out a diversified system of OTTAWA MFG. CO., 1-122 Brush Ave., Ottawa, Kan. NEW CATALOG 
farming. His program includes hogs, IN COLOR 


cattle, poultry, cotton, and feed crops. It’s New! The finest broad- 


side on garden tractors 
ever issued gives you full 
details on the famous 
H.P. walk- 
ing Model C, and on the 
vy-duty 8 HP. tiding 
Model 23. MJilustrates many labor - -saving uses, shows 
wide range of implements for pee, © mea 9 culti- 





‘T learned livestock was more profit- 
able than row cropping, so I began 
Preparing to fence and sow down 
most of our land to grazing. 










He now has 7 cows and heifers that Gave we Iho Onley "LARGE Haw tdb 


will be sold as springers, 2 brood 
"I now have 2 acres white Dutch %0Wws, and 12 pigs and shoats that are 

, 5 acres Kentucky 31, and 3 to be topped out, and 100 laying hens. 
| @fes sericea. This fall I sowed 15 He had 5 acres cotton last summer. 



















he age J , snow —~ Blige , ete. Gives 
oS . full tetersnation, Supply 
| Sts white Dutch and Kentucky 31. Ninety-five other veterans in this MAKE MONEY &! Timed POSTCARD FOR YOUR FREE COPY 
Tow have 27 acres under new hog county have bought farms during the send Sb Marng staet. Yon nee me SPespen GARDEN TRACTOR CO. 
Wire. I have fi gistered brood past year (ton, Blane for” housing 7 pian of furnishing. 
' ave five regis ast year. , plans for 











tartin 6-D4A, Revenna, Ohie P-1150-42 
ee aa stock. JOHNSON, Gor toa. Kansas City 3. Missourt . 

























Easily and quickly mounted on any trac- 
tor. Makes it practical to spray any time 
the crop needs it. Durable gear-type 
pump (20 to 100 Ibs. pressure) mounts 
directly on tractor power shaft—puts 
spray solution right where it does the 
most good. Built in 2, 4, 6 and 8 row 
sizes; adjustable for rows from 32” to 


My name 
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42”. Famous Du-All Boom has folding 
wings, levelling adjustments and many 
other special features. Rugged, fully 
protected against breakage — assures 
long, trouble-free service at lowest op- 
erating cost. See this big-value Cotton 
Sprayer at your Myers dealer's; or mail 
coupon foday. 


THE F. E. MYERS & BRO. CO. 


Send me free money-saving facts about the 
new Myers Tractor-Mounted Cotton Sprayer: 


Dept. T-187, Ashland, Ohio 








Town. 





‘ County. 








LIKE A PRAYER ANSWERED 





And NO 
BUTTON Shows 
In My Ear! 


What a blessing 
to hear clearl 
again—WITH- 
OUT ANY 
UNSIGHTLY 
BUTTON 
SHOWING IN 
THE EAR! A 
transparent, al- 
most invisible device hides deaf- 
ness. Learn about the revolutiona 
discovery that is conquering de. = 
ness in a way unknown before. 


FREE! Find out how you may again 
hear precious sounds you _ 
have feared were lostfor- 
ever. Just mail coupon 
for valuable FREE book. 
No cost or obligation. 








onMONO-PAC 
One-Unit Hearing Ald 
Beltone Aid Co., Dept. 3341 
1450 W. 19th St., Chicago 8, Ill. 









Mail Now For Valuable Free Book 


1450'W. 19h Bt. Chicege Aid Ceo., 3341 
1450 W. 19th rigs 

Please’ Domtieprs wehis ae book 
on O with- 


COMING 1-7 
outa showing in ear. 
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Farquhar SAWMILLS 


saTTa Meili lol-lalilioM acelilis 





Turn your pr tn into bigger we with a 
Farquhar Sawmill—the most accurate mill 


‘ money can buy! Rugged, dependable Far- 


quhar mills operate faster with less 
power .. . handle easily . . . give years of 
faithful service without breakdowns. Pre- 
cision construction cuts depreciation and 
maintenance costs. Check these cost-cut- 
ting features: cool running on roller bear- 
ings, extra heavy mandrel with big saw 
collar, double belt feed, powerful cable car- 
riage movement. Five sizes to handle any 
sawmill need. Write for free catalog to: 
A. B. FARQUHAR CO., 805 Duke St., York, Pa. 








CASH oSpareTimeljgs: 


IT’S EASY WITH nN 

thy) 

CHARM ALL-OCCASION CARDS aes 
*~ 


Show beautiful assortments for birthdays, 
all occasions, in spare time to friends. 
up to 50c profit on self-selling 21- 
eard $1 box. Sell 100 boxes, earn $50 cash 
easily. Also DeLuxe, 2% for $1 box, many other 
oe money-makers. No experience 
rite for samples on approval TOD. 











Gardener Gets Nematodes 


By H. I. West 
Baldwin County, Ala. 


MATODES, especially root 
knot nematodes, cause millions 
of dollars worth of damage to South- 
ern crops each year. Nearly every 
crop may be attacked. This includes 
most garden and vegetable crops, 
those in the fields along with some 
grasses, legumes, fruits, and flowers. 
Only a few crops such as cro- 
talaria, beggarweed, and Coastal Ber- 
muda grass are entirely immune. 
Hairy Indigo was thought to have 
belonged to this class until last sum- 
mer when some highly infested plants 
were found. 

Fortunately, many of our field 
crops such as corn, velvet beans, oats, 
rye, and some varieties of cowpeas 
and soybeans are highly resistant. 
Others such as okra, beets, peppers, 
squash, lima beans, melons, carrots, 
and tomatoes are highly susceptible. 
Nematodes also have been found in 
large numbers on certain varieties of 
sweet potatoes and peanuts. 

Nematode damage is often not 
noticed. Plants look stunted, have 
a pale green color, and die prema- 
turely. The grower lays it to lack of 
fertilizer or to dry weather. If you 
have a plant that doesn’t grow right, 
examine its roots to see if it has galls 
formed by the root knot nematode. 

Three root knot nematodes are 
known in the South. There is evi- 
dence of at least two and probably 
five more species. Control falls into 
two methods—starvation and killing 
them outright. The Georgia Coastal 
Plain Station at Tifton, Ga., in co- 
operation with the USDA, has worked 
out some very effective starvation 
controls. Crotalaria is grown in sum- 
mer, with oats in winter. This com- 
bination in the rotation has given 
some very good results. 

The poison method, while not new, 
has recently received an added im- 
petus. Main poisons used are chloro- 
picrin, methyl bromide, and a mix- 
ture called dichloropropane and di- 
chloropropene. All these are liquids 
and are applied by injecting meas- 
ured amounts a few inches below the 
surface about 14 days before planting. 

Root knot nematode in the garden 
can be controlled. I know because 
I have been doing it for several years. 

The No. 1 way is through use of 
crotalaria. Along the Gulf Coast this 
is a natural. In my case I plant cab- 


Contrast nematode-infested tomato roots (left) with nematode- 
free tomato roots (right) from a plant grown after crotalaria. 






















































Gardener West is shown spading in 
crotalaria in his garden in late fall, 


bage, carrots, and beets in this rota- 
tion. Cabbage is followed by toma- 
toes. These crops are followed with 
crotalaria. Crotalaria is spaded under 
by Oct. 1 and the rotation starts over. 
Crotalaria is also seeded in the corn. 
This works well in our section be- 
cause this plant grows when gardens 
are slack because of hot weather. 

There is one precaution to take 
when using crotalaria. Be sure to get 
a good stand. It also is essential that 
you grow no other plants on which 
nematodes might feed. This method 
takes time—usually two years. Better 
results come with longer use. 

The fumigant method is quick and 
no doubt will be used by most peo- 
ple. The one I use is dichloropro- 
pane-dichloropropene known as D.D. 
Directions are on the can. A gallon 
costs $1.50 and will treat 400 feet 
of row. This is also put up in easy- 
to-handle gelatin capsules. They sell 
for $2 per 100. 

Several methods are used to get 
this liquid 6 to 8 inches into the 
ground. Some folks use a furrow 
opened as deep as possible. The 
liquid is put out at the rate of a pint 
to 50 feet. The stagger method suits 
my purpose better: I make sure there 
is not a lot of trash and loose litter 
on the ground. Then I use a 4-foot 
stick, punch holes 14 inches apart 
down the row. Using a pint jar I put 
some in each hole, then cover im- 
mediately. This treatment lasts one 
to three years. And it works! Caution: 
If this liquid gets on your hands, 
wash it off at once. 

Editor’s Note.—The next article will 
discuss nematode problems of the com- 


mercial vegetable grower and the field 
cropman, 
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COUNTRY VOICES 


As Heard by RUSSELL LORD 


Our county farm and home agents, 4-H clubs, home demonstration 
clubs, vocational teachers, etc., are all doing a wonderful work for 
farm folks. “But,” Mr. Lord asks, “shouldn’t they do more to help 
the neediest class of farm families? And shouldn’t they train farm 
youth for town jobs as well as farm work?” What do you think? 








WINTER’S HOPE 


So, bare are the fields, some with upturned sod; 

And safe for winter are garnered the precious grains. 
Potatoes are banked in comforting earthy mounds; 

And countless the cattle that fill the homeward lanes. 


Staunch shocks of fodder against the sunset lean; 
And cotton is in from the farthest patch and field. 
Red fruit is stored; gardens are empty and clean; 
Heaping, pressed down, full measure, was Autumn’s yield. 


And though the world be in a stir, there is peace in God’s land— 
Still shall He feed, shelter and warm. 

Nations may fall, but the verdant hills yet stand; 
And under all is the Everlasting arm. 


Sons of men, be of good courage and say 
A prayer of fervent thanks on this winter day. _ - 
Mrs. Martha Craig, Bedford County, Va. 


In voices for November Mrs. 

C. V. R. of Virginia advanced 

the view that h d tra- 
tion clubs have become “too social”; 
that home demonstration agents fail 
to reach the “very 
ones who need the 
work most”; and 
that some don’t 
care to. Most of the 
responding letters 
agree in part with 
Mrs. C. V. R. 


Quite often, I 
think, the special 
projects of these 
clubs are too expen- 
sive. Handmade leather handbags, rugs, 
etched trays require materials that are 
fairly costly. Again, outdoor barbecue 
pits or fireplaces must be permanent— 
not especially desirable from the short- 
term renter’s point of view. 

Mabel Shaffer, 
Brazoria County, Tex. 


True, not only home demonstration 
but all the various agencies fail to reach 
farm people who most need assist- 
ance. Some families are too proud to 
ask help, or afraid to admit they need 
it, and then afraid of the big words, the 
god clothes, and the fine appearance of 
would-be educator. Having served 

for some years as a hired hand for one 
of the federal agencies, I ask: “Who is 
to blame?” Mrs. H. M., 
Lubbock County, Tex. 





Mr. Lord 


In my own observation, which 
the trend of the mail on this 
question now reinforces, the 


_ Women agents worry about this thing 


@ preaching to the converted and 





the reasonably prosperous more than 
the men agents do. “Sure, that’s 
right,” a county agent friend of mine 
told me lately. “The ones that need 
education most don’t get it; and the 
same thing is true of money.” 


But this “to-him-who-hath” ap- 
proach to adult education, or to any 
education in a democracy, is callous 
and wrong. Dr. Seaman A. Knapp 
and his first followers didn’t work 
that way. Dr. Poe, who knew Dr. 
Knapp, has written of him: “It was 
from a vast and genuine sympathy 
for ‘the wayside children of poverty’ 
—for he had known poverty himself 
—that he began his great mission. 
- - - Something of the burning sym- 
pathy for the poor which flames 
through the writings of the Old Testa- 
ment prophets was in Dr. Knapp’s 
heart.” ; 

Times have changed, mostly for 
the better; but country club stan- 
dards, Bingo, and Canasta are not an 
adequate substitute for the zeal to 
“hear the needy when he crieth” 
with which demonstration work in 
the South began. “Our home agents 
are the salt of the earth,” Mrs. C.V.R. 
said in the same letter that we have 
been discussing here; and everywhere 
there is evidence that their work has 
extended beyond the circle of the 
well fixed and well’ fed. “Yet,” as 
Mrs. Mabel Newberry of Parker Coun- 
ty, Tex., writes: “If anyone can tell 
them how to reach the very neediest, 
home agents everywhere will ‘arise 


up, and call her blessed!’” . . . 
(Continued on page 86) 
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Time to get your 
FREE Wood’s Spring 
Seed Catalog, profusely 
Rn, y illustrated, and full de- 

“=// scriptions of old favorite 
varieties and improved strains 
of vegetable, flower and field 
seeds. This interesting book will 
show the way to profit and pleas- 
ure from farm and garden. 

Ask your dealer or write today to 


Department PF 


T.W.WOOD & SONS 


RIicHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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DON’T FORGET to renew or extend your Progressive Farmer sub- 
scription before the rate increases. Send $1 for 5 years to office 
nearest you. Address THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER—Raleigh 
Memphis, Dallas, Birmingham. 












Frick Sawmills, 
Built in 4 Sizes 


SAWMILLS AND EQUIPMENT 


Are designed to cut and trim the most accurate lumber and 
« do it most rapidly, because they are precision machines. 
Timken and Hyatt roller bearings, adjustable carriage trucks 
without end play, set works accurate to 1/32’, cut steel ad- 
: justable rack bars and similar features make Frick Sawmills 
the choice of sawyers and owners alike. Square-edged lumber 
means bigger profits. For this operation we suggest the Frick 
all-steel edger, built in two sizes, 27 and 32 
inch, with 2 or 3 saws. Frick all-steel trimmers 
are built with 2 saws, are 20 feet long and 
are of welded construction 











M-M Power Units 







Minneapolis-Moline Power Units or heavy- 
duty tractors are ideal drives for this equip- 
ment. 







Frick 27" and 32" Edgers 

ae See your Frick Dealer today or visit your Frick 
ty Branch at: Atlanta, Ga.; Montgomery, Ala.; 
Knoxville, Tenn.; Columbie, S. C.; among 
other principal cities. 


Frick Co, 





Frick 20 Stee! Trimmers 
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HARLEY-DAVIDSON 
SIAYDRA<GHDE » 


Thrills and adventure are all around you, when 
you ride the exciting super-smooth Harley- 
Davidson Hydra-Glide! It’s your all-season 
ticket to endless good times, on delightful 
gypsy tours, sightseeing trips, at races, runs, 
and other motorcycling pleasure-events. And 
you'll like the way it lightens many chores, 
gets you quickly to distant fields, saves time 
on trips to town. Easy to buy on convenient 


terms. See your dealer. Mail the coupon today. . 


“aww wee ee wee eee eee 
HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR CO. 
Dept. PF, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin § 
Send me free copy of ENTHUSIAST & 
Magazine filled with motorcycle ac- 
tion pictures and stories; also liter- § 
ature on new models. 
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OPPORTUNITY: Valuable franchi ilable for the full 
line of famous Big Twins and the 125 Model. Write today. 


C13 9. \ 4 3 BG 
‘\_ 5-HP TRACTOR 


DOES 19 LAWN, GARDEN 
and FIELD JOBS— 
QUICK and EASY! 
America’s most practical 


small tractor for small farms, 
suburban homes, 


* ALL GEAR DRIVE 
* POWER REVERSE 
* A QUALITY TRACTOR 











**Power vs. Drudgery"’ tells 
how to put POWER to workl 
Write today! 
BOX 139 
FIELD 


DUNBAR, W. VA. 


TESTED FOR 28 YEARS 





EARN 
MONEY 


name, now. 
THE MELVILLE CO., Dept. 6021, CINCINNATI 25, 0. 





Genuine Marble and Granite Memorials 

Fi lasting beauty. Overall size, height 30 

7 Shejin., width 18 in., thickness 8 in. Freight 
Satisfaction guaranteed Free catalog. 


ol | 
eee | | Memorial Ca. Dept. A18, Atianta, 6a 





40 Research Has Revolutionized Corn Growing 
in North Carolina 
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INTENSIFIED ON FERTILIZATION 
AND CULTURAL PRACTICES — FIRST 
DOUBLE-CROSS SEED PRODUCED 


TEN~- YEAR AVERAGE 
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North Carolina’s Amazing Farm Progress 


(Continued from page 17) 


land price index stood at 381, com- 
pared with 272 as an average for the 
United States. Only nominal in- 
creases in land prices were recorded 
for the 125,000 farms that do not 
grow tobacco. 


The Tarheel State is a leader in 
many things that make for high earn- 
ings and living standards. With ap- 
proximately 400,000 workers in in- 
dustrial plants, it stands first in the 
South in the total number of pay roll 
jobs in manufacturing. Its more than 
900 cotton textile mills turned out 
products last year worth, in round 
numbers, $2 billion. It makes more 
wooden furniture than any other four 
states in the South. In the Southeast 
it holds first place in total farm in- 
come ... in value of manufactured 
products . . . in output of electric 
energy . . . in total business volume. 


An Aroused People Did It 

To all interested in economic prog- 
ress. the logical question is this: 
“How come?” 

‘Has North Carolina always stood 
at the.top, among the states of the 
Southeast, in earning power? 

Oh, no! Fifty years ago, North 
Carolina lacked only $1.05 per per- 
son of being the poorest state in the 
nation. Its farm income was low, 
compared with other states. It was 
manufacturing only $50 worth of 
goods per person, compared with an 
average of $70 for the whole South. 

Is North Carolina blessed with 
wealth - producing natural resources 
to a greater degree than other states? 


No! It has few of the great min- 
eral resources that enrich many of its 
sister states. It has no oil, no gas, no 
iron, and (except for one very small 
deposit) no coal, and although it is 


NORTH CAROLINA CORN PRODUCTION 
1940-1949 AND ESTIMATED 1950 
I T 
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on the seacoast, the state does not 
have a good harbor. And by Southern 
standards, its farm lands probably 
rank below the average in natural 
productivity. 

What, then, accounts for North 
Carolina’s relatively greater progress 
than other states in the region? 

There can be but one answer— 
PEOPLE. 

North Carolina has more people 
in relation to size than any state in 
the South. 


Edueation No. 1 State Aim 


Realizing that people are the great- 
est resource of any area, North Caro- 
lina’s leaders in the early decades of 
the current century began a cam- 
paign of citizen improvement. They 
went into debt to improve education 
and public service, 

North Carolina has 40 colleges. 
That it has the oldest state-operated 
university in the nation means little, 
but it means a great deal to say that 
it is generously supported. The N. C. 
State College of Agriculture and En- 
gineering is one of the best in the 
nation; marked improvements are be- 
ing made each year. There is no 
better - trained or better - equipped 
staff of technical workers in the 
South. Knowing that there can be no 
substitute for well qualified leader- 
ship if progress in a competitive 
world is to be made, the farmers and 
businessmen of North Carolina have 
established and contributed large 
sums to educational foundations so 
the state salary scale for outstanding 
scientists may be increased; in this 
way, they are able to hold top-flight 
men who are contributing to the 
state’s progress. 

Always North Carolina’s educa- 
tional leaders have studied the prob- 
lems of their people. At Chapel Hill, 
the State University, men like 
Howard Odum and Rupert Vance 
have devoted their lives to the study 
of Southern problems; they have 
written books so all who wish to learn 
may benefit from their studies. Lead- 
ers in private institutions have done 
the same—at Duke University, for 
example, Dr. Calvin Hoover and his 
able staff are conducting research 
and writing and editing such books 
as Why Industry Moves South. 


Public education of a useful and 
practical nature has been stressed. 
It transports more children to school 
in state-owned busses, over more 





WATER SYSTEM 
IT LASTS LONGER 


¥ oad Rea ori ale ide 4 anion oi 


LIFE-LOK FEATURE. 
Saves you money 


For the very best running water service 

at the lowest cost per gallon, install the 

BURKS Water System. It gives you com- 

pletely automatic, dependable service 

with practically no attention n - 

Because of its exclusive LIFE-LO 
feature the BURKS system 
will outlast any other system 
by several years. 


DUAL SYSTEM handles 


Should water level in well drop be- 
low 28 feet, the BURKS can be con- 
verted into cup ae tem , ye 
Send for new BURKS folder. It gives 
you complete information with tllus- 
trations. Read all about DUAL 
| PURPOSE SYSTEM—See how 
LIFE-LOK makes BURKS the 
« longest lasting water 
system built. 

Water Systems have — 

one moving part—are se 


priming—fully automatic— 
the finest engineered water 
system built. 


DECATUR PUMP CO., 28 Elk St., Decatur 70, Il. 
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More Profits with 
Market Topping 


“ HAMPSHIRES 


pote More h growers are de 
manding Hampshires to get 
that extra pig per litter; more 


Better Meothe 
pounds of quality réd meat 
per head; and higher dollar 


Cheaper Gains 
eo MORE Meat value of carcass. Ra 
growth, economy of gain, 


rustling ability and fine carcasses insure added profits, 
iampshires are the answer to efficient, profitable, 
quality pork production. WRITE for 
breed literature; lo- 
cation of bred sow 
sales; addresses of 

ers. 
: 1 yr. sub- 
scriptiontoHampshire 
4) Herdsman ,breed mag- 
azine — Send $1.00 to# stock, 
ooe8 











HEAD LETTUCE 
GREAT LAKES-ICEBERG TYPE 
ALL AMERICA WINNER, TRY IT 
Resistant to heat and sun. Medium size. FREE 


lid crisp heads. Send postal for big 
packet and New Seed & Nursery Catalog. 


R. H. SHUMWAY Seedsman, Dept. 710, Rockford, Iilinels 
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BRIGGS & STRATTON 


The performance record of more 
than five million Briggs & Stratton 
4-cycle, air-cooled engines 
speaks for itself. 









BRIGGS & STRATTON CORPORATION 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin, U. S. A. 








Without Advertising 
Your Deafness 


NO DEVICE OF ANY KIND 
IN EITHER EAR 





y of gain, HE HARD-OF-HEARING MAN shown above is 
o£ proses wearing a new invention by Acousticon, the 


first and oldest manufacturer of electrical hear- 
ing aids. He now HEARS AGAIN, yet there is 
no device of any kind in bis ear! Thanks to 
Acousticon’s tiny new skin receiver disc that 
hides behind the ear—thousands of men and 
women are at last free of wearing any kind of 
hearing aid button in their ear... no so-called 
invisible” or “phantom” earpiece of ANY 
kind, no headband, no pressure anywhere! 
And, most amazing of all, this new invention 
helps him to HEAR BETTER THAN EVER! 
GET THE WHOLE STORY FREE 

Whether or not Joe gow wear 0 hearing aid, you 
Owe it to yourself to discover, without cost or obli- 
Bation, the facts about this new invention. Don't 
e but don’t advertise it either! 
Fill in and mail the coupes at once for FREE in- 
tion. ACOUSTICON, at Radio City, 6 West 
49th St., New York 20, N. Y. 
IP re ae am He me nS am) me a Ge 

1 ACOUSTICON, At Redie City, Dept.M-218, 

6 West 49th S$t., New York 20, N. Y. 

Please send me complete illustrated informa- i 

1 tion about your marvelous new hearing in- 
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. f y Mor ‘ 
“FRE City. State... © 
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miles of state-maintained roads, than 
any other state in the region. No 
other state in the nation, in relation 
to population, has a larger program in 
vocational education. 

These investments in people have 
paid off generously. For prosperity 
is made only by productive people. 


Corn Program Adds 
$40 Million a Year 


A convincing example of the 
money value of practical education 
is found, for instance, in the current 
corn program, which has already 
added $40 million to the state’s an- 
nual farm income. No state in the 
South has increased its corn produc- 
tion so much as North Carolina. Its 
progress is indicated in the two corn 
charts on page 80. 

In 1945—under the leadership of 
Director I. O. Schaub and Agronomist 
E. R. Collins, a state extension serv- 
ice corn program was launched. 
Based upon the 7 years of research, 
the program called for these “5 Steps 
to Higher Corn Yields:” 

1. Use good seed, preferably a cer- 
tified adapted hybrid. 


2. Fertilize properly. Get your soil 
tested to see what fertilization is needed. 


8. Use proper spacing and row width. 

4. Cultivate early and shallow. 

5. Topdress as needed. 

Of course, detailed information 
was given for carrying out each of 
these “five steps.” “We must double 
acre yields,” said Director Schaub. 
“That is the goal of this program.” 
At that time, the words of Director 
Schaub seemed fantastic. North 
Carolina had been growing corn for 
150 years. Never before 1900 had 
the yield been much if any more than 
12 bushels per acre. Never prior to 
1940 had it been higher than 20 
bushels. The 1950 yield was 37 
bushels per acre. 

1946—Some increase was made in 
average yields per acre; 68 farmers 
produced 100 or more bushels per 
acre and were then made members 
of the newly-organized “100 Bushel 
Corn Club.” 

1948—An average acre yield of 31 
bushels was made for the state; this 
was an all-time record. 

1949— Acre yields reached 35 
bushels and 2,000 farmers qualified 
for membership in the “100-Bushel 
Corn Club.” 

1950—The estimated yield is now 
37 bushels (latest USDA estimate). 

North Carolina’s total production 
increase last year, as compared with 
the 10-year average, was worth, at 
$1.50 a bushel, more than $40 mil- 
lion. The net return from this sum 
will pay, many times over, the an- 
nual cost of the state’s agricultural 
education program. 


Next Target: Pastures— 
2 Million Acres 


North Carolina’s agricultural weak- 
ness lies in the fact that it does not 
have a well balanced program; that 
is, crop production is not balanced 
with animal production. While rank- 
ing No. 3 in crops, North Carolina 
ranks No. 29 among the states in in- 
come derived from livestock and live- 
stock products. 

Agricultural leaders have launched 


an attack upon this front; they have 
concentrated on “Pastures: The Staff 
of Life for Livestock.” 


The research work has already 
been done. Results point to the ex- 
tended use of Ladino clover, which 
North Carolina State College calls 
“The Miracle Pasture Plant.” The 
specific goal is: 2 million acres of 
improved Ladino-a n d-grass-mixture 
pastures by the end of 1952. A 
movie, “Green Pastures,” was re- 
leased last fall. A special “Pasture 
Edition” of Research and Farming 
was issued by the North Carolina 
Agricultural Experiment Station in 
July 1950. County agents and other 
agricultural workers have been 
briefed on the plan. 

County agents were sold on the 
soundness of the plan when Dean 
J. H. Hilton, one of the nation’s 
most eminent livestock authorities, 
showed them a Ladino clover and 
fescue grass pasture on an old piece 
of reclaimed land on the N, C. State 
College Farm. “If it can be done 
here,” they agreed, “it can be done 
anywhere.” Sam Dobson, forage 
crop specialist, says: 

“The Governor's office, all agricultural 
agencies, seedsmen, fertilizer dealers, 
farm machinery people, and bankers are 
working together. By the end of 1950, 
we reached the halfway mark. If we go 
on to reach and exceed the goal, and 
increase our livestock in relation to the 
increased feed supply, this may well 
prove to be North Carolina’s most sig- 
nificant agricultural development of t 
twentieth century.” 


How right Mr. Dobson is! The 
only permanent economic advantage 
that the South has in farming over 
other regions is the mild, all-year 
climate that permits winter produc- 
tion as well as summer production. 
In the case of pastures, the North 
Carolina grass-legume grazing period 
covers 12 months, while no Midwest 
state grazing extends over more than 
seven months. When grazing costs 
50 cents compared with hay and 
silage at $1 and grain at $2, rela- 
tively, why not take advantage of the 
South’s opportunity to produce 
cheaper meat, milk, and wool? This 
is the question now before North 
Carolina’s farmers. That the pasture 
goal will be reached, there can be 
no doubt. rh 

North Carolina was already known 
as “The Good Roads State” when 
Governor Scott went into office, but 
the called for an additional $200 mil- 
lion farm-to-market program which 
was approved by the people in a 
bond election. Now a tremendous 
program of rural electrification has 
also blanketed the state ... and a 
similar program for extending phone 
service to all rural North Carolina 
will put North Carolina in the fore- 
front in this respect. 

No less important is a steady cam- 
paign for developing new rural in- 
dustries all over North Carolina and 
more industries of all kinds in east- 
ern North Carolina where very few 
factories have existed up to now. 

These are some of the North Caro- 
lina developments immediately 
ahead. As Governor Scott says, “The 
more progress we make, the more we 
find that remains to be done.” Some- 
one else has said, “Nothing succeeds 
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COST EU ES 


mean 
EASIER, FASTER CUTTING 


Material, design, ‘craftsmanship —the three 
essentials of a good saw... and Atkins 
“Silver Steel” saws lead in all three! ... 
For generations the men of Atkins have heen 
searching, compounding, tempering — in 
their efforts to produce better and better, 
tougher and tougher steel for sawing pur- 
poses. Their efforts have been rewarded. 
The “Silver Steel” saws they offer today are 
the toughest, strongest, longest-lasting ever 
manufactured. They cut faster—cut easier— 
require less sharpening! Ask your dealer 
to show you these modern, scientifically 
designed saws, made with old-fashioned 
patience and specialized craftsmanship. 
Then you'll know why so many thousands of 
users maintain that of all fine saws, the 
finest ore “Silver Steel” saws. _ 





Only ATKINS makes | 


Ci products | 
ATKINS 


E. C. ATKINS AND COMPANY 


Home Office and Factory: 
402 S&S. llinois St., Indianapolis 9, Indiana 
Branch 











like success.” 


FALSE TEETH 


KLUTCH holds them tighter 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion; holds dental plates 
so much firmer and snugger that one can eat and talk 
with greater comfort and Fae oe in many cases almost 
as well as with natural teeth. Kiutch lessens the 
constant fear of a dropping, rocking, chafing plate. 25c¢ 
and 50c at druggists. . . . If your druggist hasn't it, 

"t waste money on substitutes, but send us 1l0c and 
we will mail you a generous trial box. 


KLUTCH Co. Box 5108-A 


ELMIRA, WN. Y. 
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YOU SAVE 
ALL WAYS 
“th , 
Armours 


HIGH ANALYSIS 


FERTILIZERS 

















High Analysis means more plant food 
units per bag—three bags do the work 
of four or more. Money saved on High 
Analysis lowers production costs, in- 
creases your income. 

















Armour’s High Analysis saves on trans- 
portation, requires less storage space. 
And “Big Crop®”’ on the bag means the 
right balance of plant food elements 
and minerals. 

















High Analysis saves you time and labor 
in handling, hauling, loading and apply- 
ing. It’s one of your answers to rising 
costs and the need for higher produc- 
tion because it saves ALL WAYS. 


ORDER EARLY! 


Be on the safe side. Supplies may be 
affected by changing world conditions. 
See your Armour Agent today and 
order your plant food. 


Improve Your Thatures- 


Pastures can be your top money crop. 
Fertilize with Armour’s and make a 
heavier stand of more nutritious feed 
that makes extra pounds of milk and 
meat. Again you save with High Analysis 
—it takes less to do the same job! 








NEW! SPECIAL! 


Vertagreentarmow's complete, 
plant foed, is now avail- 
able in a SPECIAL FORMULA fer 
COMMERCIAL CROPS in your sec- 
tien. Ask your Armour 

Agent about this great pro- 

duct which has already / 
produced outstanding 

results wherever used. 


ARMOUR FERTILIZER WORKS 














The Next Thirty Days 


In the Garden 


By L. A. Niven, Horticultural Editor 
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Godfrey White, who farms in the Mississippi River bottoms of Arkan- 
sas, takes note of what nitrogen fertilizer can do for turnip greens. 


| sor wer the following in lower 
South and lower part of mid- 
South sometime this month or early 
next: English peas, Irish potatoes, 
carrots, cabbage, onion seed and 
plants, mustard, lettuce, beets, par- 
sley, spinach, radish, tendergreen, 
and turnips for greens. For remain- 
der of the South, delay planting these 
for two to six or more weeks, de- 
pending on weather and location. 


All vegetables must be heavily 
fed if they are to produce both good 
yields and best quality. They espe- 
cially need nitrogen. Even on rich 
ground that contains much nitrogen 
it pays well to apply some quickly 
available nitrogen. We had this point 
made very clear on a recent visit to 
the Godfrey White farm in Arkansas 
on the Mississippi River. White had 
growing a large field of turnip greens 
on some overflow land, which evi- 
dently contamed much nitrogen. 
When applying nitrogen fertilizer 
(anhydrous ammonia in this case), 
the drill became stopped up on a few 
rows, which, as a result, did not re- 
ceive nitrogen. The fertilized greens 
yielded at least three to five times as 
much as the unfertilized. Moral: It 
pays to fertilize vegetables heavily, 
especially the leafy kind, and espe- 
cially with nitrogen. 


Look after these jobs now: 


1. Fix up all rows needed for Feb- 
ruary plantings. 


2. Buy the year’s seed supply, at 
least the first six month’s supply. 

8. Arrange for all fertilizer and 
spray or dust materials needed. 

4. Break and harrow ground the 
first time weather conditions permit. 

5. Give broadcast application of 
stable or poultry manure, if available. 

6. For early plants to be trans- 
planted, sow cabbage, lettuce, broc- 
coli, and cauliflower in hotbeds. In 
lower half of South do the same with 
such tender plants as tomatoes. If 
hotbed is not available, sow in flat 
boxes in kitchen or other warm place. 


In my October garden article I 
mentioned the so-called Florida spin- 
ach. Further investigation reveals 
that this is nothing more nor less 
than tampala, a good summer green, 
but in no sense a spinach. 


Late blight has played hob with 
Irish potatoes for several years. Now 
it is believed that we can escape this 
dreaded disease by planting the new 
and high-yielding Kennebec variety. 
Apparently this variety is well suited 
to almost all sections of the North, 
but not so well adapted to the South. 
The South Carolina Truck Station 
and Alabama folk still prefer the 
Sebago as a commercial variety over 
Kennebec. However, where late 
blight is a problem, the home gar- 
dener may find it advisable to try 
out the Kennebec. It possesses high 
cooking quality. This seed will prob- 
ably not be carried by many South- 
ern seedsmen, but most of the north- 
ern seed houses will have it. If you 
want to try out this variety and your 
seedsman cannot supply you, let me 
know and I will tell you where you 
may obtain some. 


To get a good yield of Irish pota- 
toes, these two things are necessary: 


1. Plant a good-sized, blocky 
piece, one about the size of a medi- 
um-sized egg. 

2. Use abundance of fertilizer con- 
taining at least 6 to 10 per cent pot- 
ash. Apply half or a little more of 
the fertilizer in bands at time of 
planting or before. Give reminder as 
a sidedressing a little before or at the 
blooming stage. Use a total of at 
least 1,000 pounds per acre, or 5 
pounds per 100 feet of row. Many 
use twice this much. 


Use of sphagnum moss instead 
of soil in germinating seed is now 
recommended by USDA specialists. 
It is simple, clean, inexpensive, re- 
liable, and easy to manage. 

This moss has proved to be the 
best insurance yet against damping- 
off, the gardener’s old scourge. 
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For Layers That PAY : 


START FEEDING 
— 


Gverhest 


eel 
LAYING MASH EARLY 


For more eggs, 
more profits, feed 
EVER-BEST Laying 
Mash regularly, 
This tested, bal. 
anced, enriched, 
formula pays big 


returns. 
scription to 


FREE! 2.5% 


Echoes—full of information, wit and stories, 
Also valuable poultry booklet and price list, 












Order Direct As 
Thousands Do. 


Shipped promptly; 
guaranteed fresh. 
Convenient, eco- 
nomical. 











Mail postcard 
today for sub. 
























EVER-BEST FEED MILLS - 
531 Means Street, N.W. Atlanta, Georgie % 
—— Mi 
to 

REFLECTS ut 
LIGHT! A f t 
you : 

‘ de 

er 

vi 
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: Co 

Your nameon BOTH SIDES of Name Plate in bright, “s 
LIGHT-REFLECTING LETTERS that can be easily G | 


read day and night! Sturdy metal ... black enamel 
finish ... ornamental end posts. Easily attached 
Size 244” x 16’. Name not to exceed 14 letters. 
SEND NO MONEY Just mail order giving name 

wanted on Plate. Pay postman 
only $1.00 plus fowqes postage and 


C.O.D. fee. Orsend$1.8 
weship prepaid. Money tee. Mailorder now, 


RAY SIGN CO., 259 Strader Ave., Dpt. N290, Cincinnati 26, Oh 


Standard 
GARDEN anpbD Tr 





RIDE 


2979 


Rr WALK 


SMALL FARM 


Powerful 1 and 2 Cylinder Tractors 
for Small Farms, Gardeners, Florists, 
Suburbanites, Fruit & Poultrymen. ey 
FOUR MODELS +h 
Ample Power for Field, 
Hayi: and Truck ’ 
Cc . Run 





EASY TERMS 
Write for Easy Paying Plan 
and Free Catalog 










. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
3263 Como Avenue 691 West 26th Street 





ONE-MAN OPERATES 
New ,Ji7 
_ [lil 


BLADE TYPE & TWO-WAY 
DITCHERS and TERRACERS 


Attach to tractors with hy- 
draulic power-lift. Build ter- 
races, cut ditches, cleanfeed Above-Two Way with 
lots, do other farmjobs,save special Martin Hitch 
time, man hoursand money. for 














prareals Cywer 
t-Blade Type 
Ford, Ferguson. 
vac, Farmall are 
other similar tractos 


ch opectel 
hitch available. 
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ft. spikes, bloom ali summer. Send 10¢ today for 
both packets and Seed, Plant and Nursery Catalog 














R. H. SHUMWAY Seedsman, Dept. 709, Rockford, Iiinels- 


eggs, 
. 4 

Laying 
larly, 
J, bal. 
iched, 
ys big 


stcard 
or sub. 
on to 
BEST 
stories, 
ice list, 


ILLS 
George 





adjustable 
to all 
Tractors 


Sows 
Brome, 
all other Grass Seeds, 


Small Grains, etc.— 


Mounted on the drawbar and connected 
to the power take-off in just a few min- 
utes, this thoroughly proven power seeder 
handles all grass seeds and small grains 
that can be planted by broadcasting. 
Thousands now in use. Compact, sturdy 
and designed for utmost durability. Seed 
Easy sows from 10 to 25 acres per hour, 
depending on seed, tractor speed and 
ground conditions. Positive agitator and 
vibrating gate give exact control over 
seeding rate. 


Model G-1 26 qt. capacity 
Model G-3 3 bu. capacity 
(Prices F.O.B. Factory) 


Consult your local implement dealer about 
“Seed Easy" or write. direct for circular 


GARBER POWER SEEDERS, INC. 
Dept. 52 St. Paris, Ohio 


$38.50 
$48.50 








MIRACLE TOMATO 
Yields @ BUSHELS 
Toa Vine 


BURGESS CLIMBING 


 TtnuP-2- CROP 


aS TOMATO grows 16 to 20 feet high. 

Huge, meaty, solid fruit, wonder- 

ful flavor. Some weigh as much 

. as2 pounds each. dag mf 

[ for canning and slicing. Blight 

b. —drought and disease-re- 

sistant. Grows in any garden 
Outyields all other varieties. 


vi 
10¢ 
ORDER TODAY 
Write for FREE complete 
Seeds, Plants and Bulbs. 


BURGESS SEED & PLANT CO. 
104 B. Galesburg, Mich. 








Five Best Colors 
Scarlet—Lavender— 
Trot Rose— Yellow— White 
eh Giant Dahlia-flowered blooms 5 in. 
Lip across, sturdy well-branched plants 
8 ft. tall. Easy to grow enywhere. 
' J5Se Value — Send Dime Today! 
SPECIAL--All - io ..o% pee each 
. postpaid or ~~ your- 
if the high quality of Burpee Seeds. 





" for sole in the CLASSIFIED ADS. 


| SELL IT AT A PROFIT 


Turn your surplus into cash offering it 





Social Security 


for Farm Hands 


HAT farmers will now be 
covered under the new Social 
Security law?” 

The amended Social Security Act 
covers all eligible hired farm workers 
(not sharecroppers) and is effective 
Jan. 1, 1951. To be eligible, a farm 
worker must be regularly employed, 
work at least 60 days, and earn $50 
or more cash wages paid by one farm 
operator in each calendar quarter be- 
ginning Jan. 1, April 1, July 1, and 
Oct. 1. Also, the hired farm worker 
must establish a “service relationship” 
with the farm operator by meeting 
these requirements for one calendar 
quarter before he can have his cash 
wages count toward old-age and sur- 
vivors’ insurance. If he has met these 
employment requirements in the last 
quarter of 1950, he is ready to start on 
Social Security Jan. 1, 1951. From 
then on, 3 per cent of his wages will 
be paid to the Government—1% per 
cent paid by the worker and 1% per 
cent paid by his employer. Retire- 
ment age is 65. A farm hand who 
averaged $100 a month will be due 
$50 a month; if he averaged $150, he 
will be due $75 a month. At death, 
similar benefits go to the widow 
and children. 


ee 


What’s New 
(Continued from page 12) 


city folks have farmed for fun and 
charged a good part of their loss to 
Uncle Sam through income tax de- 
ductions. But from now on, says Un- 
cle, if you deduct farming losses, you 
must prove that you are really trying 
and intend to make a profit. 

Dr. Donald F. Jones, the man who 
gave hybrid corn to the world by 
making it practical for farmers to 
grow it, has received the 1950 Dis- 
tinguished Service Award of the 
American Agricultural Editors’ Asso- 
ciation. He discovered the “double 
cross” method of producing hybrids. 
Before that, scientists had worked 
with single cross hybrids, which pro- 
duced so little seed it was impossible 
to grow corn on a field scale with the 
inbreds as the seed source. 


Farm Follies 


Brief is the saga of poor 
farmer Fred, 

Who had a bad habit of 
smoking in bed. 

A spark tumbled off and a 
fire was set; 

Fred jumped out the window; 
but there wasn’t any net. 
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= SED, BULB AND NURSERY 


CATALOG 


The Finest Gardening Catalog Issued! 
Now Bigger and Better Than Ever! 





mail the 


Hastings’ 1951 Seed, Bulb and Nursery 
Catalog is the finest ever issued! It’s 
bigger and better than ever before. More 
pages—104! More pictures—260 of them! 
More varieties—over 800! PLUS plant- 
ing, fertilizing, spraying and pruning 
calendars—lawn care hints—descriptions 
of new All-America winners—and many 
other features! Yet it’s absolutely free— 
nothing to order, no money to pay. Just 


coupon below or write us on a 


penny postcard. But hurry—supply is 
limited and requests for our catalog in- 
creased 25 per cent last year! 


DON’T DELAY—MAIL COUPON NOW! 











w to w healthy, 
beauiiful roses. 











Use the Catalog to Order by Mail 
Quick! Convenient! Dependable! 


Order your seeds fresh by mail from H. G. Hastings Co. It’s quick, con- 
venient, and above all, dependable. For 61 years Hastings’ seeds have been 
recognized as the standard of quality in the seed world. Hastings’ seeds 
are pre-tested, dated, and shipped to you in Sealed Packages. Assure 
yourself of finer vegetables and lovelier flowers this year. Send for the 
1951 catalog, then order your seeds by mail—fresh from Hastings. 


Haslltiyy 


MAIL COUPON 
TODAY! 


Please 
BULB 


Name. 


H. G. Hastings Co. 
1151 Hastings Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


THE STANDARD OF QUALITY FOR 61 YEARS 
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rush FREE your 1951 SEED, 
AND NURSERY CATALOG. 





Address. 
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Our Funk’s G-Hybrids 
For the South 
Didn’t Just Happen 


For more than ten years, the Funk’s G-Hybrid 
Research Staff has maintained its own inde- 
pendent corn breeding program in the South. 
Our corn breeders each year plant, study and 
harvest research plots in every South and Mid- 
South state from Virginia to Texas. No other 
private corn breeding organization has at- 
tempted, even in a small way, to match our 
Funk Research that has but one objective: TO 
DEVELOP CORN FOR YOU THAT WILL MAKE 
YOUR FARMING MORE PROFITABLE. Funk’s 
G-Hybrids available for planting this spring 
have been developed for your particular area 
and your particular conditions. Funk’s G- 
Hybrids for the Georgia-Alabama-Florida area 
are not just “warmed over” strains used else- 
where. These great 5-Star performers were de- 


| New Funk’s Corn Guide 
Answers Many Questions 


The wise seed buyer trades on facts. And 
in the attractive 1951 Funk’s G-Hybrid 
Corn Guide you get facts—as they affect you, 
your farm investment, your corn needs. 
This Guide describes the right G-Hybrids 
for your farm—and tells WHY they’re 
tight. Tells how Funk’s G-Hybrid corn 
breeders have produced better and better 
corn strains, year after year—in over 10 














off—in good seasons or poor. 





on your farm 
5-STAR FUNK’S G-HYBRIDS 


PERFORMANCE 


fast 
starting 


wee disease 


resistance 


standability 





insect 
resistance 


1 
, drduth 
a resistance 


They all add up to 
BIGGER YIELDS 
BETTER CORN 


veloped here IN THE SOUTH from inbreds or germplasm secured from native 
corn, tested in Georgia, Alabama and Florida and proved right in your corn 
fields. That’s why you can depend upon Funk’s G-Hybrids with balanced 5-Star 
performance to be CONSISTENTLY GOOD ... Year after Year. 






years of intensive digging for corn facts . . . selecting, combining, improving, testing 
- +. throughout the South, right here in Alabama, Georgia and Florida. You'll want 
to read the interesting research section that gives you the WHY of each of the famous 
5 Stars of Funk Research. This Guide is printed with full natural color pictures. 
Your copy is free. Get it from your Funk’s G-Hybrid dealer—or write directly to the 
associate producer nearest you (names listed below). GET YOUR COPY NOW . 

And, in 1951—plant the corn that folks talk about, because it comes through and pays 


TODAY—WRITE FOR YOUR CORN GUIDE—TO 









Triple Partnership 
Dairy 


| prnegged teamwork and coopera- 
tion are paying off in the dairy 
business for the Williams family of 
Carroll County, Ga. Dorris Williams, 
his father J. L., and his brother B. Z. 
(“Bill”) began in 1945 with three 
cows. They have steadily built up 
their milk business in Villa Rica un- 
til they now retail about 75 gallons a 
day from 39 cows. 


Each partner has his own duties. 
Dorris makes sales and deliveries, 
does the collecting and bookkeeping. 
Bill attends to milking and feeding 
and operates the tractor. Their fath- 
er is the herdsman. He regulates 
grazing on individual pastures, sees 
that fences are kept in repair, and 
cares for cows during the day. 


Land belongs to Dorris, who 
bought it shortly before he was dis- 
charged from the Air Corps. There 
are 153 acres, about 100 acres of 
which are open land. All open land 
is under fence. The Williamses plan 
to plant no row crops at all in 1951. 

Dorris made the second planting 
of fescue in Carroll County. He 
thinks Sericea lespedeza-fescue is a 
promising combination. This pasture 
can be grazed both winter and sum- 
mer. Sericea furnishes much of the 
nitrogen for fescue. The combination 
is kept well supplied with complete 
fertilizer, as well as lime. Bill finds it 
necessary to mow sericea a couple of 
times each summer to keep it from 
getting too rank. Another pasture 
mixture which the Williamses like is 
button clover and fescue. 


Other pasture crops and combi- 
nations being grown by them are fes- 
cue and ladino; fescue alone; Dallis, 
Bermuda, and annual lespedeza; oats, 
ryegrass, and crimson clover; and 
sericea alone. Soil tests have been 
made and fertilizer applied as indi- 
cated. Dorris estimates over $5,000 
has been spent in building up their 
pastures. He believes they are worth 
much more than that. In fact, he 
says, they are worth almost $5,000 a 
year in increased milk production 
and lower feed bills. 

Artificial breeding is used alto- 
gether. Mr. Williams is president -of 
the county Artificial Breeding Asso- 
ciation. Crossbreeding and pure 
breeding are practiced in the Wil- 
liamses’ program. Their first artificial- 
ly bred heifer calf is a three-way cross, 
being half Holstein, quarter Jersey, 
and quarter Guernsey. Recently, sev- 
eral purebred Holstein heifers were 
added to the herd. These will be 
bred to Holstein bulls. 


Cows are milked with an electric 
milking machine. Bill has full plant- 
ing and cultivating equipment for 
their tractor. Special pasture equip- 
ment includes a manure spreader, a 
lime spreader, subsoiler, mower, and 
cultipacker. A new dairy barn and 
milkhouse were built to comply with 
sanitary laws. A loafing barn and a 





calf barn also have been built. 
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GOOD MILKERS 
MUST EAT «os 


STIMULATE THEIR. 
| 


OR. LENEAR MEDICINE C0. ST. tr T LOUIS 16, MO, 





BOSTROM IMPROVED 
FARM 






Individual 
\ Landowners 


Anyone can operate a BOSTROM Level by 
following the simple direction booklet included 
with each Instrument. We manufacture 3 
models; Farm Level, Contractors Level, Con- 
vertible Level. All BOSTROM Levels are sold 
on the guarantee of satisfaction or money 
back. WRITE TODAY for literature, prices 
cok anne <8 om Cues tne? yom 


22 Stonewall St. AILANTR, GA, 








SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVES FOR 


McCULLOCH 
CHAIN SAWS 


JOE t 1a 





AND ASSOCIATES 


1921 Powell Avenue, S., Birmingham, Ala. 
388 Williams Street, N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


FLORIDA SAW COMPANY 
N. W. Sixth Street 
GAINESVILLE, FLA. PHONE 899! 

















ULRIX .oucr 

COUPLERS 
Completely dirt sealed. Connect at any pres- 
sure... just a ‘““TWIST OF THE WRIST.” 
Automatic Break-A-Way feature. Many 
thousand satisfied users. See Your Dealer or 
write for nearby dealer’s name. 


ULRICH MANUFACTURING CO ROANOKE 3, ILL 








ea. Remit = we'll send 
Ukulele” e instruct: No 
more money to pay. write for SEEDS. 


LANCASTER COUNTY SEED CO., Sta. 236, Paradise, Pa. 
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‘way of life” 


White Leghorns at Koinonia Farm. They pay off handsomely. 


By S. R. Winters 


UT of college, both theological 
seminary and agricultural uni- 
versity, only eight years, Dr. Clar- 
ence L. Jordan of Americus, Ga., has 
built a model poultry project. He 
has good foundation stock and an all- 
pullet laying flock. He grows wheat 
and corn for home-mixed concen- 
trates and buys mash cooperatively 
in carlots. He uses labor saving ma- 
chinery and has helped organize a 
gommunity egg marketing system. 
The pay-off came in 1949. This 
parson-poultryman, with the help of 
one man who grades, candles, and 
packs the eggs, grossed $10.57 each 
on 3,000 White Leghorns and netted 
slightly more than $5 apiece. At 
“Koinonia Farm” (a Greek word 
meaning “fellowship”) greater em- 
phasis is placed on searching for “a 
than in feathering the 
hens’ nests. 


Growing up in a poor agricul- 
tural community, Clarence Jordan 
felt that Georgia’s greatest need was 
scientifically improved farming. Also, 
he wanted to dedicate his talents in 
searching for a better spiritual life. 
So this physically powerful man, 
towering 6 feet 2 inches and weigh- 
ing 185 pounds at 21 years of age, 
graduated from Southern Baptist 
Theological Seminary. 


He later graduated from the Col- 
lege of Agriculture, University of 
Georgia, with a major in poultry hus- 
bandry. In 1942, the year before his 
graduation, he started in the poultry 
business, beginning with 500 general- 
purpose Barred Rocks. In 1945, he 
switched to White Leghorns, build- 
ing up to 3,000 pullets and old hens. 


Eggs are collected twice a day, 
cleaned, and candled, and marketed 
twice a week in special “Koinonia 
Farm” cartons. They are graded as 
large, medium, and small. Because 
of their sustained reputation for top 
quality, they bring a 6-cent prem- 
ium above current market quotations. 
Eggs are sold wholesale to hotels, 
stores, and cafes. 

Six farmers near Koinonia Farm 

ve gone into the chicken business. 
With Dr. Jordan, they pool their in- 
terests into a central marketing 
group. By turns, one farmer every 
S fwo weeks will bring the group’s 


eggs to Jordan’s farm where they are 
cleaned, graded, candled, and packed 
in cartons. These six poultrymen 
order cooperatively a commercial 
mash from Chicago in carlots. 


Koinonia Farm sells hatching 
eggs from the middle of December 
to mid-April, the entire output going 
to one Atlanta hatchery for an aver- 
age of 70 cents a dozen. Last year, 
shipments amounted to-23 cases a 
week, eggs from 2,200 birds, and 
grossed $21 a case. 


In early June, the flock consisted of | 


1,200 old hens and 2,000 young pul- 
lets. The latter were just beginning 
to lay, with full production assured 
in a few weeks. Dr. Jordan has great 
faith in an all-pullet laying flock, and 
he counts on at least 73 per cent 
production. 

Chicks are wormed at 10 weeks 
and vaccinated for fowl pox and 
Newcastle disease at 12 or 14 weeks 
of age. At 10 weeks, birds are put 
on semisolid buttermilk, available in 
50-pound blocks, encased in paste- 
board boxes. It is stiff like cheese, 
and after holes are cut in the paste- 
board, chicks can readily eat the but- 
termilk. Ten pounds of superphos- 
phate to each 100 birds is spread on 
litter to keep them dry. DDT is used 
twice a year as a fly killer. 


Dr. Jordan points out that hens 
cannot make eggs out of sawdust. 
All the mash that hens will clean up 
is put before them at 7 a.m., scratch 
grain is fed in the afternoon, all they 
can eat in 15 minutes. 

With a twinkle in his eye, Dr. Jor- 
dan tells this yarn about a neighbor 
who had heard of his unbelievably 
prolific laying hens. The “Doubting 
Thomas” said he had heard of Jor- 
dan’s patented nest, to which the 
preacher replied, “Yes,” and added, 
“it has-a sloping bottom; the eggs 
drop out of a chute into a basket and 
the hen, not seeing the freshly laid 
egg, lays another.” 

When not busy 16 hours a day 
running his chicken business, this 
poultryman by vocation and a parson 
by avocation, hops astride a motor- 
cycle and speeds as far as Bucknell 
University, Lewisburg, Pa., to de- 
liver a sermon on what he describes 
as “a way of life.” 
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Fell a tree like this in 
less than a minute with 
a McCulloch 


SAVE 


TIME 
Cutting 


Wood! 


Bucking this log takes 
only 30 seconds with 
a McCulloch 


















































Light-Weight McCulloch Chain Saws 
Make Money on the Farm 


For making cordwood ... pulpwood... 
posts ...sawmill timber, there’s no 
better tool than a modern McCulloch 
gasoline-powered chain saw. You can 
fell any size tree...rip, split, and buck 
logs... and cut construction timbers 
without hard work and long hours. 











18” size weighs only 25 lb. complete, 
develops 3 horsepower. Available 
with blades up to 30 inches long, 
and 15-inch bow. Priced from $295. 

prices f. 0. b. Los Angeles 


20” size vere only 49 Ib. complete, 
pee gs horsepower. Available 
with blades up to 60 inches long, 
and 20-inch bow. Priced from $385, 


MCCULLOCH yuan 
Ci Chain 
MOTORS CORPORATION 

onthe temaee Los Angeles 45, California Dept.cF 


SEND COUPON FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 




















McCULLOCH MOTORS CORPORATION 
Los Angeles 45, California Dept. C 
Please send me i diately complete information on the items ched, 
also name of nearest dealer where | can see a demonstration. 
Name. 
Oo 16-page Addr 
TIMBER 
MANUAL City State. 
Check the literature you wish sent to you free: 
a) =p} ) Se O oO 
EARTH DRILL 
3-hp 3-25 5-hp 5-49 (digs holes in 15,000- gph 
CHAIN SAW CHAIN SAW 18 sebende) PORTABLE PUMP 















































































































KEEPS CHICKS FROM CROWDING, SMOTHERING 
You can brood 75 to 100 chicks with 
one G-E heat lamp. Plenty of warmth 
for all. Chicks are in full view for 
checking. Litter dries rapidly. More 
chicks survive. 
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SAVES 1 TO 3 MORE PIGS PER LITTER 


To keep pigs from being crushed by 
sow, put them in boarded-off area, 
under G-E heat lamp for warmth. 
| Many farmers put a second heat lamp 
| over sow. 








Standard Model... $1.10 
Hard-Glass Model... $2.95 
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Raise more chicks, pigs, 
lambs with General Electric 
infrared brooder lamps 





GIVES WARMTH FOR 20,000 BROILERS 
Townsend Farms, Delaware, uses 228 
General Electric heat lamps in its 
20,000-chick broiler house. Saves 
labor. Cuts operating costs. Makes 
house-cleaning easy. 





MAKES LAMB BROODING SIMPLE AND SAFE 


One General Electric heat lamp for 
two lambs is average requirement. 
Lamps are low in cost, easy to install 
and replace, have a long life. 


SEND FOR FREE CHICK 
BROODING BOOKLET! 
Complete, illustrated booklet tells how 
to use General Electric heat lamps 
for chick brooding. Write to General 
Electric, Div. 166-PF-1, Nela Park, 

Cleveland 12, Ohio. 


Whatever lamps you need 


--. insist on G-E 
Four lamp bulbs in one package, 
pS Se ore 


Fluorescent lamp for cool, even 
lighting. 40-watt. . . . . .$1.05 


All-Weather projector-flood 
lamp 7 . . . * * . . . . $1.55 


Prices except heat lamps subject 
te Federal Excise Tax 


You can put your confidence in— 


| GENERAL @ ELEcTRIC 


Country Voices 
(Continued from page 79) 


Recent additional nominees sent in 
by our readers for the Best Country 
Correspondent in the South, along 
with clippings, include this. striking 
dispatch to the Smithfield Herald by 


a member of the home demonstration 


club at Benton, N. C.: 
8 started our club in 1916, women 
here were seemingly indifferent 
and uninterested, because they were 
living that same long, weary, back- 
breaking life that their mothers and 
grandmothers had lived before them. 
They knew no other way and were re- 
luctant to change, because it had been 
pounded into them all their lives that 
nothing mattered except getting the 
work done. 

The home agents knew better and 
kept patiently at it. Today, you have 
ya to ride out in the country to see 
what a vast change has come about. Of 
course, education and rural electrifica- 
tion have helped to bring this about, but 
the great change in rural women and in 
their homes can be credited directly to 
home demonstration. 

For me, these meetings have brought 
a great change from the years when I 
never saw another woman from one club 
meeting to another. My reaction to my 
own home now is one of extreme joy. 
For 20 years I lived in a dark, ugly, cold 
house, and my work was drudgery. 
Now our home is a real home—warm 
and attractive with electric lights and 
running water. 

But the really great change is in us 
rural women ourselves. We can hold up 
our heads with the best now, because 
we have learned to make the most of 
our good points.... Mrs. H. M. Cox, 

Johnston County, N. C. 
6o/ ent, who has been nominated 
by her neighbors as Champion 


Scribe of the South, says in a letter: 


When our agent, Nell Pickens, 


Another country correspond- 


I hated the farm for years, and now 

I love it. I hated the drudgery and the 

small income, but through the help of 
the county agents, the balanced farmin 
group, and the 4-H club, we learned soi 

conservation, rotation of crops, and the 

proper use of fertilizers; so now the farm 

is paying off and the land is restored. 
Mrs. Alberta Boling, 
Wagoner County, Okla. 


Speaking of 4-H clubs and 
junior extension in general, the 
Des Moines Register, Iowa, re- 


Sof 


cently printed a challenging editorial, 
and the Farm Policy Forum, published 
at Iowa State College, Ames, con- 
denses it. Here we condense it some 
more: 


IT’S TIME TO REAPPRAISE 
THE 4-H PROGRAM 

In the Iowa 4-H _ conventions this 
year, time was allotted for speeches and 
discussions of world affairs. Club pro- 
grams are no longer exclusively devoted 
to animal husbandry, crops, cooking, 
and problems of personal health. 

The new trend is especially notable 
in 4-H girls’ programs. The boys’ 4-H 
clubs haven’t leaped as far beyond the 
days of the horse plow and open-polli- 
nated corn. The major drive remains on 
farm technology, especially livestock 
judging. Commercial agriculture has 
moved far beyond this stage, (and) Iowa 
agriculture is sending a large proportion 
of its youth to the cities. An education- 
al program aimed only to help those 
who stay on farms obviously isn't doing 
its job completely. 

Four-H clubs have been infected with 
a strong case of “agricultural fundamen- 
talism.” The work is conducted in such 
a way as to glorify farming above all 
other occupations. Actually, we should 
tell our farm boys and girls of the op- 
portunities in urban jobs. We must help 
them to be better prepared for nonfarm 
work. For large numbers of them will 
inevitably go into such jobs. The in- 
creasing industrialization of the country 
and the decreasing need for labor on 
farms both point this way, inescapably. 


What do our readers say to 

that? For me, I think this Iowa 

editor is right. It may not be 
the way .we were raised to think and 
like it; but when, as last month, the 
Department of Agriculture in Wash- 
ington announced the considered 
prediction that by 1975 only one of 
eight Americans will be living on 
farms, as compared to the one in five 
who do so now, the handwriting is on 
the wall; and we ought to make sen- 
sible and sweeping adjustments in 
ali of our rural educational plans and 
courses accordingly. 

But the question remains surely 
open to argument. What do you 
think of the Great American Rural- 
Urban Transformation as we whirl : 
along into the year 1951? 


Yrs, as ever, 
(21... 


Address letters to 

“Country Voices” 

Dept., c/o The 

Progressive Farmer. 5 








Hambone Says — 





I kin blieve ole Solomon wuz 
de wisest man awright—right up 
to whar he tuk all dem wives! 


Tom say he worry *bout folks’ 
tellin’ lies on him—en I don’ blame 
*im—de truf would be bad ’nough! 

Blue Monday be’s purty bad— 
but gittin’ back intuh yo’ ole clo’es 
he’ps some! 

Ef Sis Mandy's gal *d use less 
nail polish an’ mo’ stove polish, 
she'd git a bettuh name ’roun’ 
heah!! 





By C. L. and J. P. ALLEY, JR. 


(Released by The Bell Syndicate, Inc.) 
(Trade-Mark Reg. U. 8. Pat. Office.) 


Hit’s a wonduh a doctuh kin 
mek a livin’ wen anybody else kin 
tell you right off what'll cyore you! 


I see dey’s sellin’ shu’ts whut 
don’ hatter be ioned—huh! Won’ 
do me no good lessen dey don 
hatter be paid fuh! 


Barbuh tryin’ to sell me a raffle 
ticket on a cyar, but I kin do mah 
wushin’ fuh less’n fo’ bits!! 


I reck’n jes’ bout de stiffest com- 
man'mint is dat one ’bout “keep 
yo’ tongue fum evil”!! 


Puttin’ fine clo’es on some folks 
don’ do no mo’ good den paintin’ 
a alligatuh! 


Kun'l Bob say I oughta save up 
a lil money fuh a ’mergency—but 
de ’mergency Ise in alluz tek up 
all de slack! 












This yeat...make sire you get 2 
BIGGER VIELD PER ACRE- 


Suy Royster! 


““! use Royster's because it pays off—gives. me up to 
$10.00 worth of extra crops for each dollar it c si And 
Royster gives me guaranteed amounts of all SIX, not 
just three, major plant foods at no increase in price!" 
says one of the nation’s highest income mers 
As this enlarged 
ig 5 Se : _.. photograph shows, Royster’s 
Fertile soil makes crops pay off! Don’t take chances this a oS is free-flowing. See how free it is of 


’ =. lumps and “cakes”! This means no 
year. Make sure your land produces more crops per acre 4 tng “ clogged drills. So for easy drilling this 


C season, buy Royster’s! 
at a lower cost per unit. Use plenty of field-tested Royster 
aot e Here’s actual f that Calcium, Sulfur © 

6-Plant-Food Fertilizer. Only Royster gives you guaran- and eed ray es wena Sie nat awed 
aie ° : ° growth. Jar 5 shows tobacco plant that 
teed quantities of all six major plant foods most soils : hed teak given 0.demiainte sutlen—all. the 
; needed plant foods. Jar 4 shows what happens 
lack and crops must have ... and Royster makes only wists. aiiitioen (0 Sts wh, fer € stumie chan 
one quality of fertilizer—free-flowing, top-quality 6-Plant- : starving for sulfur. Jar 6 shows the effect of 
ae ae the ration when magnesium is missing. Only 

Food Fertilizer. Order enough today to last the season, ; Royster gives you chemically-controlled 


tried ts of Calcium, Sulf dM i 
If you have never amounts of Calcium ur an agnesium 


as well as Nitrogen, Phosphoric Acid, Potash. ie 
Royster’s before, test iton 
P ‘ 4 ‘ SEND FOR ROYSTER’S FREE “FARMERS NEWS HANDBOOK" 
a crop this year. You'll eee Tells in simple, everyday language how fertilizer works, how to use it and 
be more than satisfied a 4 ’ aS how to get the most out of fertilizer. For your free copy send your name 
J 5 wey and address to: F. S. Royster Guano Co., Dept. D1, Norfolk, Va. 


harvest time! 21 factories conveniently located to serve farmers in 20 states. 
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Make Poultry Pay 


By D. F. King, Poultry Editor 


L TH. rouncen 














The Booth Central 

Breeding Farm, with a 

0 aye ere OFed O e ee q trapnest capacity for 
5,000 hens has over 100 

With Booth Chicks you start with chicks bred from Laying Strains buildings, used exclu- 
that have earned a National Reputation for World’s Champion Lay- | sively to produce more 
ing Ability in the National Laying Contests and Top Profit Making profitable laying 
Qualities on the farms of thousands of poultry raisers. drains. 

Our 36 year old policy of Producing Top Profit Quality Chicks 
and Offering them at Amazingly Low Prices is still in effect in 
1951, Despite greatly increased costs, you can still order Booth 
Chicks at prices very little higher than we quoted 12 years ago. MORE EGGS 

Shown at the Left are 5 of our Champion Layers. The blood of these PER 100 
great layers has been so distributed that a great majority of our chicks 
in 1951 will have the blood of one or more of these Champion Layers we LBS. FEED 
have produced in recent years. Booth Layers have won over 1,000 Awards 
at National Laying Contest the past 8 years. 50° MORE 

Many of the Males we are using in our 1951 Matings are sons or 
grandsons of our World’s Champion Layers or their full sisters. Thou- PROFIT 
sands females mated to these males are direct descendants of our World’s PER HEN 
Champions or their full sisters. 


COMPARE THESE OFFICIAL RECORDS reyentenns 


Made by Booth Layers bred from our World’s Champion Layers. For WAAL mela 
the first 6 months of the Western New York Laying Contest, Booth Leg- 
horns led the 66 other pens, owned by Nationally Known Breeders, for HIGHEST 
most eggs produced per 100 pounds feed used. 

Under Official Management of Oklahoma A. & M. College, two Pens Average €9q 
of Booth Leghorns and Reds produced more eggs per pound of feed and Production 
paid 50% More Profit Per Hen than average for all pens in this contest. : - . 

For 5 consecutive years, Booth Layers made the highest aver- A Baby chick time is 
age production in all U. 8S. Laying Contests of any breeders of 


Leghorns, Rocks and Reds . . . including 3 World’s Laying here again. Early 

Championships. This Record Has Never Been Equalled. brooding is more im- 
For 30 years Booth Top Profit Laying Strains have been inten- 

sively and scientifically trapnested, pedigreed and Progeny Tested portant now than a 


on our Central Breeding Farm. Our breeding program is so ex- 
tensive that every male we use in our various matings, of the few years ago because 


Ste aot Mcines” tee HOH BR AUITIFYL TD | now highest oss 
$300 A MONTH NET PROFIT CATALOG IN 


summer, early fall. 
< 
LEGHORNS-ROCKS-REDS For 15 consecutive years 10,000 poultry raisers have reordered ATURAL 
MTC IS SAEED §«Booth Chicks. They know that Booth Farms is One Place where they WA OLOnS Wh pe ai 
can get Dependable, High Quality Top Profit Chicks, Here is what em cmicks ar- 
they;say, ‘‘With a flock of 1,250 Booth Leghorns, I produced for 2 ; rive, feed them a 
years, one ton of eggs a month. My net earnings amounted to about , 


$300 a month”—W. H. Nelle, Ark. “I took in $300 in May from 500 good starting mash. 
Booth Leghorns’’—-Mrs. E. Borchert, Minn. ‘‘Highest pullet 321 eggs. 


Flock average 253 eggs per hen.’’—W. J. Moretz, South Carolina. r A chick only eats a 


Mam «= SAVE 3c CHICK ON ADVANCE ORDERS—Our Free 4-Color Cat himbleful of feed a 
ALSO SEXED 4 AND log with nearly 100 photos shows our Breeding Farm and ehemplen 7 , 


OT de aa aAm _vavers. Gives full prices and discounts. Write today. a P day. The feed should 
2 be well balanced. 














U. 8. Approved — Pullorum Passed 


REASONABLE FARMER 
PRICES 

Laying strains: Improved with breed- 
ing direct from Ghostley strain White 
Leghorns. Parmenter Reds. Riverside 
crossbred chicks. Real crossbred vigor. 
For Meat-Eggs Combined. Improved 
bloodlines from Park's Barred Rocks. 
Arbor Acres White Rocks. Twichell 
New Hampshires. 

For Profitable Broilers: Meat-type 


° New Hampshires improved with Nichols , 

RAISE HY-LINE VARIETY 152} | "sa" Bs | 
4 Write today for Free catalog. Get ha Y « A Give them plenty of fresh water in a fruit 

for High-Speed Egg Production Oe ee ae ee ee - » 5 - _ jar drinking fountain. Fountain must be washed 


@ An outstanding hybrid chicken... bred i VERSIDE HATCHE New Catalog L¢ @ i= 8 ; r thoroughly daily, for sanitation is important, 
like good hybrid corn. ES 103 Tavlopaiee mia.) Write for it today j : 4 5, 

ae ore ge RE Gm ' Et . A “No Admittance” sign should be located so 
get off to a fast start .. . usually begin ‘a 


Foe mais orycces | | KLDINEAC LUI ROSS] | Aereiee] Macgames yotegy il new once the broader house, Th 


: ¥ a -. V willl the ch of disease outbreaks. on 
tion. Commercial f pag Fete aver- KS 24 : me ; 


age between 50% to 80% production ee p B.A — x 

each month for 12 to 14 months of lay. taki top piace for beautiful Our Cornish 
A Y-LINE Variety 152. yellow-skin prime-grade broilers raised by top 

one Sere: Oe pana tigi Produced at lowest cost in least Cornish spe- 

LOG me. Extra-big breasts and cialty breed- 

Send for New heavy thighs. Astonishing liv- ers. Pullorum 

ability. Uniform. Catalog Free. Passed. 


B L A N T Oo he STANDARD HATCHERIES, INC., Gox 5212A, Terre Haute, Ind. 
SMITH’S STEP UP YOUR PROFIT 
Use Chicks from A reece Selected to LIVE 

Cc H I Cc K Ss Write for crear. AB po Soames oad pred records 


customers make with Durr’s White Leghorns, Produc- 


927-P Gallatin Road, Nashville, Tenn. tion Reds and Production New Hampshires. It’s FREE. 


All breeders adapted to Southeastern conditions. Cock- 
Producing Hy. Line Chicks from parent stock de- erels 3c up. Also broiler New peoetires and Cornish 
veloped by Hy try F partm , 


Li s, a de t : Pull yh is ZE 

of Pioneer Hi-Bred. Corn Company.” a Crows: “DURR-SCHAFFNER HATCHERY A If good dry shavings are 
209 Peters St., 8.W., Box P, Atlanta 3, Ga. placed at least 6 inches 
deep on floor, house will 
i MOTHER NATURE OLLICKER’S not need to be cleaned 


7, Better Mezza > Bw until the fryers are sold. 
in Less Time... At Less Cost } PROFIT ‘in ane 
Over 250,000 satiefed users.” Takes , 


$60 house and $1 ers. 

broods up to 160 chicks 6 to 8 weeks on one Wonderful eee didnadeee yellow skin and yellow legs. 
lon kerosene weekly. Safe. Easy to clean. Crossbreed stamina at 1 health. Hite bh pshires 

ag on Licken: TALOG FREE. 

E. V. ZOLLICK ‘oun 211, "HARRISONVILLE, MO. > 


Common 250-watt heat 


beater $6.06. tion F 
CHICKS *30 DaysTeial lamps, as shown here hang- 
a D> | AJAX AUSTRALORPS - ing from the ceiling, are 
SENBATIONAL WORLD CHARIPOON LAYERS, Rat, tree te, Greed breed No need to ‘hood, to take chance becoming more popular as 
ceper Tims. ten Tena, = All git," Pollo ‘heodicteg Easy buying plan, brooders for both the large 


ISSOUMI STATE HATCHERY, Sor 185. BUTLER, MO. and small operators. 
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FIRST! ok. For 21 straight years MORE people have bought Colonial Chicks 


Wi “id's | * r R.O.P. TT 
*FIRST | over 2508 250, bine 10801 P Pienty — — to frmly ore ry year 

in giving yi a breeding farm quality at low hatchery prices! 
* FIRST; Sts ca. and o er oe —_ > ‘e a — farms, se can 


243 EGG AVERAGE AND 
$4.80 PER HEN NET PROFIT 


“Last year, I ordered 300 Colonial Best 
Egg grade chicks, and they thrived very 
well. I have been buying Colonial Chicks 
for about 8 years and have also baught 
other types, but have found none as good 
as Colonial Chicks. I have now 173 laying 
hens, which laid an average of 243 eggs 
each, making a Profit of $4.80 per hen 
| above feed cost.” 


in Official Tests —Mable M. Smith, Wyoming } "um 

by State Agencies; | WRITE FOR CATALOG AND BEST : 
to 2 to 3 weeks of] - CHICK DEAL in Colonial’s History va 
a. — Fea We save you up to $3 per 100! Chicks as hatched, sesheoatie. 


ed. ALL popular breeds and crosses. Catalog in 4. colors FREE! 


COLONIAL "Out®" Box 1731, Cullman, Ala. 
BUYS SMITH CHICKS 


Assortments non-sexed, purebreds low as $6.95.F.0.B.; sexed hea 
cockerels $8.95 F.O.B.; all Mediterranean breed males $3.95 F.O. 5, PULLETS LLETS 
and other real bargains. New crossbreeds! 24-hour service on many Day-Old or Started 
leading breeds. Central location assures quick, safe delivery to all M LES. H S$ 
points in U.S. B.W.D. bloodtested free-range flocks, bred to lay. ows 
C.O.D. if desired. CATALOG FREE. 

SMITH CHICKERIES, BOX s-262, MEXICO, MO. 


STARTED 
PULLETS 


Records up to 359 
eges. Ip popular 


Sires from trapnest- 
ed. progen ~feased 


} bloodlines, PEDI- 
GREED FOU 

ly vigor and produc- 
tion. Coronial also 


strain } LR 
pa Lo ‘cote 
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INICRDE — 
id DAE Information i 
HENO ENAL LAY @ Service 

Latest discoveries for increased £85 Dro- 

Gpoton. High livability. Longer aying 
e. Greater resistance to farm hardshi pe. 

More eens on less poss. LARGE oy +4 

per at higher 


pri Larger 
re poundage when sold. Investigate 
now. Purebreeds. too, endine Danish Brown 


horns 
n stock Im direct. Write, STAN ARD 
pote ERI K ING. Be Box 5112A, Terre Haute, Ind. 


SUPERIOR GUARANTEES 





Many of our readers write us for informa- 
tion on various subjects. We welcome these 
letters and are glad to give the information 
requested if it is available, or to refer our 
readers to sources from which the informa- 
tion may be obtained. Address inquiries to 
Service Department, The Progressive Farm- 
er, Birmingham 2, Ala. 
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Set | HELMS fg-Line CHICKS 


PULLETS. 
SUPERIOR HATCHERY,. Box 118, Wi . M RAISE HELM’S “AAA” CHICKS 
E 200-339 EGG ROP SIRED 


1G Real one a? prices that will 
: CHI cK CATALOG pe edly you S. Certified White 
Learn how to save up to 5e per chick. 


eghorn chicks, 221-301 eos ROP 

sired. Over three fourths of mat- 
Why pay more? All leading breeds 
and crosses. As hatched, sexed or 


ings in New Hampshires, Rocks 
and Reds headed by 200-339 

started. Year around. 300-egg blood. ROP sired males. 

Cc ans. FREE. Write Box 2731. Leghorns. Sex-Linked Crossbreds. 


KA Nwhe REAT PLAINS HATCHERIES, 


_ 4, 
at Efingham, 111., Pleasant Hill, Mor or Wichita, Kans. | | Helm’s pu ALT. P 


. Cornish-H 
LeoRNIsH ALL-WHITE | | chicks U.S. Pullorum Clean. Ex- 


on AAAA grade. 200-336 egg mean up to 
since’ 108 EXTIA oees per ben atl dout 





EARLY 
ORDER 





DISCOUNT 
cellent — Write today for HATCHING 


HELM’S CHICKS a 


PADUCAH, KY. Box 9 CORINTH, MISS. 


Fe eatetely flavored, ‘“‘big-fellow’ ‘omorrow: 
Contest-winning cross. Extra- large Senet onl thighs, short 
shanks. Makes meat on amasingly little ae _Bis-type Cornish 
@omed with wide-breasted White Rocks. TALOG FREE. 





Georgia-Alabama-Florida Edition 


LENG 
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BERRY’S 
to PROVE 


THAT YOU CAN 


RAISE LESS CHICKS 


GEORGE BERRY ERNEST BERRY 


LIFETIME BREEDERS 
PROFITABLE POULTRY 


DEMAND in the MILLIQNS 
for ORIGINAL RUGGED-AS-A 


STARTEDE rey as 
PULLETS Faswage wes 
& COCKERELS 


style chickens, Berry's crosses sol 
the millions—Berigold “pales tripled. 
1 WKS. 
34 04 oi 
ellie than 


CROSSES OF WORLD'S BEST 
home-raised, 


EGG PRODUCING BREEDS 
strains in 
grown for you, by 


5 ¥ had such a tfemendous sale of cross- 
bright, toiferas ” breeds as Berry Brothers. 


pullets that will lay scott. SENSATIONAL PROFITS | 
Mrs. F. Davis, Kans., 


STARTED | STARTED Mrs. F. Davis. Kans. 
PULLETS | Assorted %"° most profitable chick- 


ens we've ever raised. Sell- 
Ass'tmts | Cockerels 


** C. D. Ferry, $ 
$2290 ‘Our business {ieveloped 
cee rom 8 hobby to Ct temo y 

100 F. O. B. able business. Have been buying 2,300 NEW! BERRY’'S 
BROAD BREAST 


chicks every 2 weeks from Berry's. 
oo ooo BOOK GIVES FULL REPORT 
Fa Bayh created by the new scienc jul NEW HAMPSHIRES 
w ready for tga) NEW exiic ; & WHITE ROCKS 
ther b u Ni ] ‘nite for elails 
work, Thugher cash isn m proses 4 Day-Old or Started—thou- Ww > 
Gouuleg ee eltontlon. .. LL FLOCKS 


*Berigold T. M. Reg. U. S. Pat. OF. EWCASTLE- 
MAIL CARD or LETTER TODAY FOR YOURSL'MMUNIZED 


GEORGE BERRY | Write Either ERNEST BERRY 
407 Ajax Rd., QUINCY, LS. \ADDRESS/ 407Sunflower Rd., NEWTON, KANS. 


RAISE ROSELAWN 


BIG TYPE LEGHORNS 


WRITE TODAY! LEARN HOW TO CUT FEED COSTS—GET 
MORE EGGS—INCREASE PROFITS 


Order Roselawn straight run chicks, baby pullets or started chicks. We will help you 
mature them at FEED SAVINGS OF 20% to 50% like we have for thousands of other 
successful poultry raisers. Bred to lay more while using less they will earn you @ 
second BIG FEED SAVING ie ‘the laying house. Here is your opportunity for 
BIGGER PROFITS. 


$6.00 PER BIRD PROFIT—BIG DISCOUNTS. 

BY Customers report profits up to $6.00 per bird. You, too, — 
nie bt enjoy better results from Roselawn Breeding. BIG WOR 
ronignas WHILE DISCOUNTS for EARLY ORDERS. WRITE TODAY! 

SIRED 
. ROSELAWN POULTRY FARM 
Rural Route 10M Dayton (7) Ohio 


ORIGINAL 
AUSTRA- 
‘WHITES 


& LOSS . 




















FREE 
CATALOG 
REDUCED 
DISCOUNT 
PRICES 

Now Ready 
Write Today 


























ZOLLICKER’S HATCHERY, Box I 11, Herrisonville, Mo. 
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ous CHICKS 
| S's [13% 
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JULIAN’S FARM HATCHERY, 8x 151-19, Clinton, Me. 
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, Segsnare, apons. Beautiful premium PASSED 
Broiler Hampshires, also. We supply 


© order too small or too 


— SHIPPED ON 
‘CHICKS Approval 
. Rare ant 




















70 BREEDS turkeys pu TA 
pure-bred and most pro’ fitable Bighes 
baby ais cae eggs and stock. LOW PRI 


Ptoneer Poulirymen— In oe 4 
since 1893. Beautiful Catalog Free. Write Now. 


R.F.NEUBERT Co., Box 37, MANKATO, MINN. 


. CATALOG 4 
Box 47!, Pleasant Hill, Mo. 


CHICK SALE 


Light or Heavy Male beoiier, — 
ler oss) ony $1100 with 300 90 B Wendertey Strain Ee chow 


ues ond rare breeds. Leghorns, oe ry & Kperevea = rene Peers Gacptene 
p X Leghorn, — , 2. Whites. . Low farm prices. Catalog FREE. 

Lo PRIGES cniy one grade—T' Write 
PIONEER CHICKS, BOX i111, SHENANDOAH, IOWA ; AJAX Lae ERY, BOX 415, QUINCY, ILL. 


* 











Heizer’s Bz 
For white eggs...Black Leghorns- 


An extra large Leghorn—very sturdy—splendid winter layers of big white eggs. You'll like their 
beautiful, lustrous black plumage. Try them and you have a flock you'll be proud of—profitable, too. 





For Brown Eggs—Black Australorps 


Big, beautiful, black birds that really shell out big brown eggs. Order early as demand for Austra- 
lorp chicks is really strong. 


Write for special folders deseribing our U. herons Crem 
Passed breeding flocks and the 15 Cee brecds w 


HEIZER’S Quality Hatchery, Box 181, New Albany, Ind. 
Home of “Chicks of Distinction” 











RARE SNe EDS OLLICKER’S HAM PSHIRES 
i R.0.P. SIRED 
op these | breeds Reta by ge pounds. Taira profit from most 
oe CATALOG FREE, STAN TCGRR, | sensational eres re CATALOG PRE over 
HATCHERIES, Boz 715-A, Decatur, Lik | ZOLTICKER'S HERY, Box 411, Harrisonville, Mo. 
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SURE-STAND 
GRASS SEEDING 
PULVERIZER and PACKER 


SEEDS LEGUME AND BROME 
PULVERIZES & PACKS THE SOIL 


AlL AT THE 
SAME TIME 


CHECK NOW HOW YOU TOO CAN HAVE AN IMMEDIATE 
SAVING IN SEED COST! 





y 


it’s hard to ‘believe—but true! The Brillion SURE STAND method of seeding saves 50% in 
seed, and like Mr. Weber, farmers in all parts of the country this year proved it . . . it’s the only 


implement that is two-seeders-in-one plus a soil pulverizer and packer. Look ot its important 


features, and you'll see why. You crush and pulverize the soil as you seed it. There are no 
lumps or hard clods left to prevent the seed from growing. You meter out the seed evenly 


- olf seeds are within the top 2” soil . 


- no seed is lost by too deep planting — result 


@ good catch. As Mr. Weber of idiewood Plantation, Indianola, Mississippi, says, “We secured 


@ 98% stand, and we used only 3 as much seed per acre as P to 


drill previously. od 





ding with grain 


Seed cost is not all you save. Just think of the hours of labor, time, and operating expense you 


save! And you can go on saving money for years, because it is made to last; as Mr. Weber 


“It should last a minimum of 25 years” . 


says, 


. heavy and sturdy construction where it needs to be 
- accurate where it must perform as a seeder . 


- holds enough seed without being 


strong ‘ 
cumberson. Join the thousands of farmers who are saving money while getting bigger crops the 


Brillion SURE STAND way. 


eee roe? wee 


Is. 


BRILLION IRON WORKS, INC. 


BRILLION* WISCONSIN 


Write today for name of neorest dealer and the complete 
Brillion SURE STAND Story. 


[RE ee, 
ds in 5’4”, 8'3”, and 10°8” roll- ome 2 iad ppeenne 


=e widths in ‘double and single 
mode 









FREE . 
MEW FOLDER Wags 








Mother Bagby 


Bred From Our WINNERS 





For over 50 
of Metlonal ee Contest | ress, ine in, 
Cham, pionships of t agby 


Poultry Farm. 
Our Big FREE 4 Color Catalog 4 
tells how our 38 i old breeding 
program INSURES Bagby chicks of 
producing Greater Profits. For 22 
ears our White Leghorns, Reds, 
ew Hampshires, White and Bar- 
red Rocks have been Winning National Laying 
Championships. All were bred on our 2 Trapnest 
Breeding Farms. Over 1,000 Pedigreed U.S. Ap- 
proved, Bloodtested 300-357 egg males bred from 
our Champion Layers are in our 1951 Matings. 


Bagby Quality Breeding combines these quatities 
so necessary to Top Profits. Big Birds, High Liva- 


poultry 
lems of other 
farm women. 











duction of 
Quality Eggs. 


$6: Profit Per Hen 
260 EGG AVERAGE 


More than 1,000 poultry rais- 
ers reorder Bagby Chicks each 
year, These Satisfied Custo- 
mers say. “The past year my 
Bagby Master Bred Leghorns 
made me $6.94 per hen’’—Roy 
Moss, Ala. ‘‘87 of your Leghorn 
Pullets average 260 eggs each”’ _ 
W. L. Maybry, Kentucky. 
200 Bagby White Rock Hens I 
pete, a ew” 200 Pg per 
Love, Ar 


FREE 


4 Color Catalog 


In natural 


bility, Long Laying Life, 
oo 1949 WORLDS High Hen Housed Pro- 
CHAMPIONSHIP 


Top Market 


tiful poultry S 

. Shows 
breeding 
farms, Cham- 
pion Layers. 
Gives full 





prices — Lib- 
ral Discounts. 





Write Today. 


BIG DISCOUNTS on Advance Orders 
BAGBY POULTRY FARM Box 907-A, Sedalia, Mo. 






S CHAMPION 
VEC 


MATL 
Hundreds 250-335 egg pedigreed males. Bred over 20 years for 
More Eggs-Faster Growth. For AAAA Mating Add 2%4¢ chick. 
F.O.B. Prices. Cash with order or $1 per 100 deposit. ee Live 
Delivery. Prices on Sexed or Started Pullets with FREE Catalog. 


Missouri Poultry Yards, Box 750, Holden, Mo. 











STRONG HEALTHY CHICKS 208 
NO CRIPPLESI—NO CULLS!—Ovur poo 
Pullets, Cockerels or Unsexed —LIVE very 4 S08 Sos 
Send Money Order for Prompt Shipment 
im susiness Oven 25 veans We Pay Postage 


ATLAS CHICK CO., Dept. P, ST. LOUIS, MO, 











Cornel 
The Puleren Peat ese schens 
















SAVe aad 4 WEEK CHICKS—52 varieties and 7 
. of >. tested ao oo Nee D ees, Sulbons, 
e! ~y matur wis t oags. 
Bae owes “ORIGINAL "BERRY FARM, “over 60 
years service. Beautiful Book Free. Stamps aperecinted. 
SERRY’S POULTRY FARM, Bex 84, Clarinda, lowa 





AJAX WHITE GIANTS 
FAMOUS MEAT-EGG PRODUCERS. extra 
profit Contest - 












Extend your Progressive Farmer sub- 
scription before the rate goes up. Just a 
dollar bill now for 5 more years. Ad- 
dress The Progressive Farmer—Raleigh, 
Memphis, Dallas, Birmingham. 








About Egg Prices 


STUDY of egg prices by the 

University of Wisconsin is re- 
vealing. Average price received dur- 
ing a recent year by producers was 
47.4 cents per dozen. These eggs 
when sold retail cost the consumer 
71.3 cents per dozen, or 23.9 cents 
more than producer received. 

Of the 23.9 cents, 8.1 cents cov- 
ered cost of collecting, grading, 
candling, and transportation to mar- 
ket. The broker received .9 cents per 
dozen. Next, the wholesaler or jobber 
received 8.8 cents for again grading, 
candling, putting them in cartons, 
and delivering to retailers. The retail- 
er received an average gross profit of 
6.1 cents per dozen, or a total of 71.3 
cents per dozen. These margins of 
profit seem large, but they are not as 
large as they seem. This is due to the 
fact that much handling, some break- 
age, and other damage was involved. 

The university concludes that the 
only way to reduce this spread be- 
tween producer and consumer is to 
provide better refrigeration, reduce 
delay in transit, eliminate one of the 
two packings and candlings, and pro- 
vide better cooling of eggs at the farm 
immediately after they are laid, and 
to keep properly cooled until sold. 


Feeding Alfalfa in 
Rolled Bales 





HICKENS eat alfalfa leaves as 

the bale is unrolled. Left-over 
stems make good scratch and build 
up floor litter. 


To feed rolled bale alfalfa, just 
push a sharpened 1-foot length of 
broom handle into the center of each 
end of the bale. A metal bolt will do 
as well as a broom handle. Suspend 
bale from rafters or other convenient 
support. Two pieces of wrapping 
twine or wire can be used to hold the 
bale in this position. 

Unroll top layer of alfalfa to floor, 
and watch chickens dig into the hay 
for protein-rich leaves. 

When alfalfa hay is rolled up, 
leaves can’t shatter. Leaf quality is 
preserved by each layer of hay seal- 
ing the one underneath. Rolled bales 
are easily handled, stored, and fed 
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Now to Get In 
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money-saving deals to 
selling McNess daily necessities a snap. 


— Start Now! 


Your 
Fgh 8 a aor. . Pave PAY 
pital to to help y 


p making money, first day, 
It’s ir 5 
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ged, beautifully veined. 
1 Sa sree 


Oc for (150 seed) regular 

50c packet and Big Seed, 

Plant & Nursery Catalog. 
sfomuaan, Cusor. FR 



















NOW PRICED 


1 SUPERIOR SAWS 
2'/, TO 14 
HORSEPOWER 






















for greater poultry profits. 
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OTTAWA MFG. CO., 2-122 Gurdon 94., Ottawa, Kan pr 
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A regular honest to goodness Student's Violin. Yours, with uc 
fnctrostions, for ee ten Spot Seeds at 0c per packet 
poodle ry per cata’ Nothing to buy. Send for 50 pkts at 
8 
LANCASTER COUNTY SEED CO., Sta. 185, Paradise, Pa. Ql 
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SOUTH’S OUTSTANDING ar 
BREEDING FARM in 
Hardin Reds Win Again—High Red 
Pen for the year for the last Ga. National M 
Egg Laying Test. Bred and acclimated for Ss 
the South, our R. |. Reds have what it takes € 
to show a profit in the laying house. Rea- sc 
sonable prices for baby chicks. Catalogue 
on request. rc 
H. J. Hardin Box 50 Culloden, Ga. di 
tk 
TRADEMARKED 
MERCHANDISE 


Did you ever stop to think what the trade- 
eee gm Yous Sasstes, radio or stove means? 


Just 20 vou wauld estuse.te den 0 chede 
which you knew would have no value, @ 
manufacturer would to trademark 
oud qdvgtien & gradient euads bo mad boll 
into it the necessary quality to moke it ¢ 
“good buy” oat the price asked. 
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Constantly Improved 


An exceptionally good egg-producer, 
SUPER QUALITY LAYING MASH is 
constantly improved to keep pace with 
modern scientific research in poultry 
nutrition. Good before, it is even bet- 
ter now as a dependable feed source of 
nutrient factors required by layers to 
help them produce top quality eggs, 
and lots of them! Use this “‘up-to- 
date”’ feed for economical, high egg 
production. 


Quality Protein Source 


High quality proteins, from such in- 
gredients as meat, fish or milk. prod- 
ucts, are important nutrients depend- 
ably supplied by improved SUPER 
QUALITY LAYING MASH in ample 
amounts to balance their lack in feed 
grains. These proteins are rich in the 
Amino Acids essential for body main- 
tenance and egg production. 


Vitamin Enriched 


Other highly essential vitamins such 
as A, D, Riboflavin and the B-Com- 
plex group known as Niacin, Choline 
and Pantothenic Acid, are supplied by 
improved SUPER QUALITY LAYING 
MASH to offset their deficiency or ab- 
sence in grain. These nutrients are ab- 
solutely necessary in a well-balanced 
ration for laying flocks. High egg pro- 
duction cannot be sustained without 
them for any length of time. 


STANDARD FEED MILLING COMPANY 
6 FAIRLIE STREET, ATLANTA, GA. 


Maintain High Milk Yield and Condition with 
SUPER QUALITY DAIRY FEEDS 


Supply Essential Vitamins—Minerals—Proteins 








A Proved Egg-Producing Ration 


Minerals Added 


Grain alone is also deficient in the 
minerals needed by layers. Improved 
SUPER QUALITY LAYING MASH not 
only contains adequate amounts of 
well known Calcium and Phosphorus, 
but is also enriched by the addition of 
the lesser known, but equally vital, so- 
called “‘trace minerals,” Manganese, 
Cobalt, Copper, lodine and Iron. Avoid 
mineral deficiency by feeding im- 
proved SUPER QUALITY LAYING 
MASH and you'll help your flock pro- 
duce up to its bred-in capacity. 


Balances Grain 


Keep improved SUPER QUALITY 
LAYING MASH before your flock all 
the time to balance the hand feeding 
of grain once or twice a day. Then, 
daily at noon give a feeding of SUPER 
QUALITY LAYING PELLETS to pro- 
mote the additional. feed intake that 
spurs layers to their best efforts. Fresh 
water, grit, and crushed shell are also 
important. Remember 
the well-balanced ration 
is more profitable to —= 
feed. | How to Get 


High F 
Free Booklet! e 


Production 
Our new booklet ‘How to Get 
High Production” will help 
you make higher poultry- 
raising profits. Drop us a 
post card for it today. It’s 
free for the asking. 























































































































































Georgia-Alabama-Florida Edition * 91 


sepepeees 


ALABAMA: ABBEVILLE—Smith’s Poultry Farm; ALTOONA—Cecil Snead; 
ASHLAND—R. H. Harkins; CENTRE—Cherokee County Exchange; CRAG- 
FORD — L. D. Walker; DOTHAN — Houston County Farmers Exchange; 
FLORENCE—Florence Hatchery; GORDO—Hickman’s Hatchery; HARTFORD 
—Guilford Mercantile Company; LA FAYETTE—Southern Cotton Oil Co.; 
LINEVILLE—Gordon Price; MALONE—Murphy’s Hatchery; MONTGOMERY 
—Farmers Market & Exchange; NOTASULGA—Notasulga Milling Company; 
OPELIKA—J. W. Hovey; OPP—H. B. Paulk Grocery Co.; OZARK—Farmers 
Market & Exchange; PIKE ROAD—Aliport’s Pet Shop; PYRITON—Grady 
Sims; RAGLAND—Red Star Grocery; SLOCOMB—Harris Brothers; TROY— 
Fitzgerald Seed Store; TUSCALOOSA—Farmers Market & Exchange; WAD- 
LEY—James E. Allen; WEDOWEE—W. E. Rogers; WHATLEY— G: M. Gare 
rick; WOODLAND—C. H. Anderson. 


FLORIDA: BONIFAY — Bush Livestock Company; FELLSMERE — A. E, 
Cook; FERNANDINA—Old Town Feed Store; JACKSONVILLE—Standard 
Feed Stores, Standard Feed Wholesale Company; LAKE CITY — Wade- 
Persons Company; LAKE WORTH—Robert A. Colpitts; LIVE OAK—AMizell 
& Cannon Brothers; MADISON — Williams Feedery, J. |. Surles; MONTI- 
CELLO—Harris Grocery; TAMPA—Lopez Feed Co., Tampa Feed Company; 
TITUSVILLE—Economy Supply Company. 


GEORGIA: ACWORTH—Joe Brand, Jr.; ADAIRSVILLE—Stephens Ware- 
house Co.; ALAPAHA—E. D. Gaskins & Son; ALBANY—Chandler Feed & 
Seed Co.; ALMA—Robinson’s Grocery Co.; ALPHARETTA—T. R. Dinsmore, 
B. H. Parks, J. L. Waters; ANDERSONVILLE—FEasterlin Seed Co.; ASHBURN 
—Ashburn Feed & Seed Store; ATHENS—J. L. Dawson Co.; ATLANTA—D. 
P. Feed & Grocery Co., Standard Feed Stores, Southeastern Hatcheries, J.° 
K. Waller (Route 2); AVONDALE ESTATES—C. N. Caldwell; BARNESVILLE 
—W. A. Sullivan & Son; BAXLEY—Thompson’s Feed & Seed Store; BEN 
HILL—C. P. Suber; BLAIRSVILLE—Willie Addington, F. R. Rogers, Hubert 
Young; BLAKELY — Floyd Hattaway; BOSTWICK — Bostwick Supply Co.; 
BOWDON—H. G. Lowery; BOWDON JUNCTION—H. L. Wallace; BRUNS- 
WICK—Knox Poultry Co.; BYROMVILLE—Josey Grocery Co.; CANTON— 
J. F. Morris; CARROLLTON—W. C. Caldwell, R. G. Sharp, Shirey & Co.; 
CEDARTOWN — Timms Seed & Supply Co.; CHESTER — Carlos Bryant; 
CHICKAMAUGA — Allen Chastain & Son; CLAXTON — F. F. Baggett; 
COLLEGE PARK—M & A Feed & Poultry Co., M. A. Scarborough, Williams 
Grocery & Feed; COLUMBUS—The Gibson Company; COMMERCE—T. D. 
Reidling; CONLEY—Bice General Store; NYERS—J. C. Aimand Supply 
Co.; © RNELIA—North Georgia Wholesale Co.; CULLODEN—J. J. Hay- 
‘ood, J. T. Zeliner; CUMMING—Mark Heard, Jr., 5 ag A W. Pirkle; cuTH. 
Bert—Shivers Farm & Hatchery; DACULA—J. T. Berry; DAHLONEGA— 
Dahlonega Feed & Hatchery; DALLAS—J. W. Hay  & Son; DALTON—J. D. 
Miller; DEXTER—J. T. Register; DORAVILLE—H. 1. Glaze; DOUGLASSVILLE 
—R. Pounds Feed Saeees DUBLIN—Black’s Seed Store: DOUGLAS—Miss 
Rubye Tanner; EASTMAN—Mrs. J. Othell Bass; EATONTON—Alvin Lewis, 
Hern Feed & Seed Store; ELBERTON—C eland eeseery Te -; EMPIRE—G. 
J. Tripp; FAIRBURN—W. B. Dodson; FA wg LLE—). J. & 1 H. Bern- 
hard, H. C. Hewell, K. W. McElwaney & Son, A i. P ar FITZGERALD 
Ragsdale Warehouse, W. E. Smith; F LKSTON—O. E. aynor; FOREST PARK 
orest Park Feed & Seed, L. Johnson; Re 1LLE—Standard a 
Co.; GORDON—Gordon Wholesale Co.; FFIN—Cunningham Groce 
HAHIRA—F. H. Hall; HAZELHURST—W: Sjoodard Grocery Co.; HIRAM—J. 
Mitchell; JACKSON—G. C. Bell & Co., Redman’s Feed Store; JASPER— 
Pickens Count ey iy fascctations JEsuP—C. C. Hartman & Son, Williams 
Ly—e erry & Sons; KEYSVILLE_G. E. Chandler: KITE 
H. G. oe LAWRENCEV LLE—Geo sorge C Armstrong; LILBURN—A. D. 
Moore & Sons; Stet SPRINGS—Standard Feed Store; LITHONIA—M & M 
Food Store; LOGANVILLE—Byrd Brothers, L Mitchell; MACON—L. J. 
Horton Cotton Warehouse, Standard Feed iting Co.; ‘MANCHESTER— 
Grubbs Grocery Store; MANSFIELD A. * Hage oo "MARIETTA ‘A—Corn 
Produce Company, Sauls Grocery; M Carter Co.; METTER— 
B. E. Franklin; TL EDOEVILLE = Chandler yeh. MILNE oe 
Union Warehouse; MOULTRIE—Coastal Plains ene een aoe eed & 
Seed Co., Farmers Feed & Seed Store; MOUNT Vernon 
Feed Store; NAHUNTA—Hunter Feed & Seed Store; NASHVILLE Levin 
Super Market; NEWBORN—Sams & eee NEWNAN—Arnall Grocery 
Co., Whitten’s Poultr «bee Te Market; OCILLA—Wilcox- 
Car ile Co.; PALM LMETTO— Barnes, H. H. Cook, B. Moseley, Inc.; 
CARSON Vickers Farm Stppty PELHAM—The Hand Trading Company; 
POW ERSVILLEN Hi & H Chicken Ranch; QUITMAN—Brannan’‘s Super Mar- 
ket; REYNOLDS—E. F. enig RICHLAND—Pickett Brothers Farm; ROBERTA 
—W. F. Andrews & Son, H. J. Horne; RO ogers-Horton Co.; SANDERS- 
VILLE—Carr & Boatwright; SAR RDIs—). G. Hoeseler & Son; SCREVEN— 
Max Waldron; SENOIA—Hboliberg’s Department B 
Thomas, Standard Feed Store; " 
SOPERTON—Treutlen Seed & Feed Co.; STAPLETON—J. |. McNair; STILL- 
WELL—L. H. Lancaster; STOCKBRIDGE—Mays Brothers; STONEWALL—J. 
A. Cook; STONE MOUNTAIN—J. W. Sheppard & Son; SLYVANIA—Williams 
Feed & Seed Co.; TALLAPOOSA—Estate of J. J. Sherrill; TENNILLE—F. A. 
Joiner; THOMASTON—O. W. Jones & Son; T Saree Valley Store; 
TIFTON—Bishop’s Feed & Seed Co.; TUCKER—R. L. Thomas & Sons; VAL- 
DOSTA—Standard Feed Store; VIDALIA —Georgi fo. 5 “Seed & Grain Storage 
Co. VIENNA—Hendiey Feed & Grocery; VILLA Grocery Co., 
N. Wilson & Co.; WAYCROSS—Hebardville Store C Co.; IGHAM 
M. Maxwell; WILLIAMSON—C. Armistead (Mevilie Brown—Tradi 
with Armistead); WINDER—E. C. Perkins, Southern Guano Co.; WOODBUR 
w Woodbury Girt & Fertilizer Co. WOODSTOCK—Howell & Poore; ZEBULON 
—Sullivan-Slade Company. 










































































































































































































































































CLASSIFIED AD RATES 
AND CLOSING DATES 






Edition Per Word Per inch 
ALL FIVE EDITIONS.............. 65¢ $70.00 
Texas-Oklahoma ..... .16c 17.00 
Carolinas-Virginia .17¢ 18.00 
Kentucky-Tenn.-W. Va. .12¢ 13.00 


Mississippi-Ark.-La. 4c 
Georgia-Alabama-Florida ....15¢ 16.00 


Rates based on average net paid circulation of 
Editions as follows: 

ALL FIVE EDITIONS, 1,150,000; Texas, Okla- 
homa, 250,000; Carolinas-Virginia, 275,000; Ken- 
tucky-Tennessee-West Virginia, 190,000; Missis- 
sippi - Arkansas - Louisiana, 210,000; Georgia - Ala- 
bama-Florida, 225,000. 


CLOSING DATES: (Classified Advertising Only) 
When Texas Edition or All Five Editions are want- 
ed, approximately 25th of 2nd month preceding date 
of publication. Example: February issue closes 
Dec. 25th. Other editions close during month pre- 
ceding publication as follows: Carolinas-Va, Ist, 
Ky.-Tenn.-W. Va. 5th, Miss.-Ark.-La, 10th, Ga.- 
Ala.-Fla. 15th. 

Send your ad to the office nearest you—Birming- 
ham, Raleigh. Memphis, Dallas, 














FARMS and LAND 


River-Bordered Bargain . . 117-aere stock farm 
bordering Tennessee River, good location just at village 
edge, electric-lighted home, immediate possssion, im- 
protements alone worth price at only $2,800! Fair 7- 
room house, electricity, spring water, fireplace, 32-foot 
porch, 30x42 shedded barn, hog and storage houses need 
repair; gravel RFD road, high school bus, creamery 
routes, phone, electric lines, only % mile grade school 
village, 53 miles well known big city; 67 acres tillable, 
includes 16 bottom, 15 wooded pasture watered by river, 
springs. branches, some marketable timber to cut, home 
fruit, wire fencing; move right in and take over, only 
2,800. Details page 65 big free Winter Catalog many 
states. United Farm Agency, 1682-P1F St. Louis 1, Mo. 








For Sale—Excellent dairy and stock farm for general 
farming. Level land, well watered, on mail and REA 
line, 205 acres, 700,000 feet good timber, mostly pine. 
Barb and woven wire fences, one mile from church and 
grammer school. Come, don’t write. A. A. Beasley, 
Route 3, Winfield, Alabama. 


There’s a million new opportunities in remy tg 
Farming, Ranching, Timberlands—We specialize in bar- 
gains. 10 acres or 10,000. B. E. Grantham, ‘The land 
man’’ Realtor, Box 1773, Jackson, Miss. Telephones 
4-7726—3-9125. 


Want many small, medium and large farms for sale in 
Southeastern States. Also cut-over and mineral lands. 
Give best price, terms and full particulars when writing. 
Thos. H. ——— & Co., Realtors, 515 North 2ist St., 


Bir 














Farm for Sale—813 Acres, 250 in cultivation and pas- 
ture, 60 acres fescue and clover, 150 acres creek bottoms, 
40 acres small timber. Also other farms. C. B. Holland, 
Real Estate, Laurens, South Carolina. 

Hundreds of Farms — Free Catalog. Cattle, tobacco, 
grain. Large estates. Belt Realty, Chase City, Va 








VEGETABLE PLANTS 





CHAYOTES (Vegetable Pears) 


In Sprouted, Semi-plant and Plant stages for 
Sale. Postcard request, giving your yy tag 
dress, promptly honored with my 

ABOUT GROWING CHAYOTES, RECIPES. 
ETC., gratis. | advise planting in regions 
free of heavy frosts to November Ist—vine 
not hardy. 


Dr. David Fairchild writes me: “‘It (the Chayate) 
deserves a place on the America nmenu. . . . I think 
a visual container is a good idea for the fruit is very 
beautiful and unique.’’ 


BEN H. GROOVER 


P. O. Box 1009 

LAKE CITY FLORIDA 

Certified yg 3 Boysenberry, Red Rasp- 
berry—10, $1.00; 100, $6.0 1,000, $35.00. Straw- 
berries: Blakemore, i tl — 100, $1.00; 1,000, 
$4.50. Everbearing and Tennessean (965)—100, $1.50; 
1,000, $7.50. 100 and less prepaid. Thompson Nurseries, 
Spring City, Tennessee. 


FROSTPROOF CABBAGE PLANTS 


CHARLESTON WAKEFIELD, EARLY JERSEY 
Price—300, $1.50; 1,000, $3.50 postpaid. 


Onion Plants same price. 
BONNIE PLANT FARM 
UNION SPRINGS ALABAMA 











Now Booking—Early field grown Tomato Plants from 
certified seed. Varieties: Rutger, Marglobe. Express 
Collect—1,000, $3.50 per thousand; 10,000 and over, $3.00 
per thousand. Postpaid — 50, $1. 00; 100, $1.50; 500, 
$3.50. Send checks or M.O. To Clark Yongue, Lowell, 
Florida. 

Free Piedmont Garden Guide tells how to grow Early 
Vegetables. Cabbage, Onion, Lettuce, Broccoli, Cauli- 
flower, Collard, Tomato, Potato, Eggplant, Pepper Plants 
described with cultural directions, early order bonus, 
special offers. Piedmont Plant Co., Box 893, Albany, Ga. 


Vegetable Plants—Cabbage: Varieties, Early Jersey, 
Charleston Wakefield, Marion Market and Copenhagen, 
$1.50 thousand. White Bermuda Onion Plants, $1. 50 
thousand. Collard Plants, $1.50 thousand. Wholesale 
Plant Co., Quitman, Georgia. 








VEGETABLE PLANTS 


Free—1951 Illustrated Catalogue. Hardy field-grown 
vegetable plants. Have bumper crops the easy way. Try 
our Cabbage, Onion, Lettuce, Tomato, Broccoli, Cauli- 
flower, Eggplant, Pepper, and Potato Plants. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Piedmont Plant Company, Greenville, 
South Carolina. 





VEGETATIVE STOLONS 


Certified Coastal Bermuda. Patten Seed Company, 
Lakeland, Georgia. 


BERRY PLANTS 
BLUEBERRY PLANTS 


From South’s Largest Orchard. 


For home and commercial uses. Plant now. 
Begin bearing within two years. 


3 PIANES.....2c0-<00 $2.75 S$ Plants.......... $4.00 
Reduction for eye quantities. No C.0.D. orders. 
rtified. Postpaid. 
E. M. LOVELACE 
BREWTON ALABAMA 


Thorniess Boysenberry Plants, bearing size—35c; 10, 
$3.00. One Year—10, $1.00. Stovall Nursery, Leakes- 
ville, Mississippi. 

Certified Thornless Boysenberry Plants—$4.00 per 100; 
$30.00 per 1,000 prepaid. Logan Nursery, Remlap, Ala. 


STRAWBERRIES 














CERTIFIED STRAWBERRY PLANTS 
LONG ROOTS—BIG CROWNS—DISEASE FREE 
Postpaid Express Collect 
5,000 10,000 up 
100 1,000 PerM PerM 











Blakemore .. ..$1.50 - $6.00 $5.75 $5.50 
Klonmore 1.50 6.00 5.75 5.50 
Missionary 1.50 6.00 5.75 5.50 
Tennessee Beauty... 2.00 9.00 8.75 8.50 
Tennessee Shipper — 2: 00 oe 8.75 8.50 
Tennessee 965 2.0 8.75 8.50 


MULLINS PLANT FARMS 
410 Brookfield Ave.—Phone 2-9955 
CHATTANOOGA TENNESSEE 


State Inspected, new ground Strawberries—Blakemore, 
Klonmore, Missignary, Klondyke. Expressed—500, $4.00; 
1-000, $6.00; 10,000, $57.50. Postpaid—100, $1.75; 250, 

50; 500, $5. 50. Tennessee Beauty, Seenanees Shipper, 
| ath 965, Premier. Expressed—500, 
$9.00; 10,000, $35. 00. Postpaid—100, $2.00; 350, $3. 50: 
500, $6.50. Everbearing. Expressed—500, $9. 00: 1,000, 
$16.00. Postpaid—-100, $3.75; 250, $7.50. Shelby Plant 
Farms, Memphis 12, Tennessee. 





NURSERY STOCK 
QUICK BEARING FRUIT AND NUT TREES 


Peaches, Apples, Plums, Pears, Cherries, Figs, 
Apricots, Papershell Pecans, Shade Trees, Grape 
Vines, Berry Plants, Everblooming Roses and Flow- 
ering Shrubs at Money Saving Prices. A complete 
line of State and Federal Inspected Nursery Stock. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. Free Planting Guide 
with Each Order. Write today for Free 
Colored Catalogue. 


PAST’S NURSERY 


AMITY Box 202 ARKANSAS 





Root Your Own Cuttings in Sand in a box, Gr 


15¢ per Word 


65c per Word 


GA.-ALA.-FLA, EDITION 


$16.00 per Inch 
ALL FIVE EDITIONS 


$70.00 per Inch 


BULBS AND FLOWERS 
THREE CAMELLIAS FOR ONLY $5.00! Here is the 
Camellia bargain of the year! These are the BEST 
varieties obtainable and every one a prize winner! 
All plants are ONE TO TWO FEET TALL, heavy 
cortet seedy and healthy! Each labeled and 
GUARANTEED true to name! Select any three from 
the a below for only $5.00! (Special Offer—all 
7 for only $10.00!) PINK PERFECTION, ALBA 
PLENA, PURPLE DAWN VAR., DEBUTANTE, 
VICTOR EMANUEL, PROFESSOR SARGENT, 
CHANDLERI ELEGANS. All orders sent Postpaid. 
(C.0.D.’s accepted, postage collect.) Planting In- 
structions Included! Note: Clip this out for future 
reference. Good until May lst. PALMETTO NURS- 

ERY, P. O. Box 4177, Mobile, Alabama. 





Hotbed. Scientifie Copyrighted Instructions (booklet) 
$1.00. It is easy, in an amazingly short time, to. root 
cuttings of Camellias, Azaleas, Gardenias, Roses, all 
Evergreen Shrubs, and other plants, in sand, anytime of 
the year, with our instructions. This information cost us 
thousands of dollars and years of experience, and cost 
you only $1.00. National Nurseries, Dept. 10, Biloxi, 
Miss. P.S.—Free colorful catalog on Camellias, Azaleas, 
Gardenias. 

PECAN TREES FOR SHADE AND NUTS 
Pecan Trees make ideal shade trees for the new 
home. Plant for pleasure and profit. Write for 
prices on Pecan Trees, as well as fruit trees for 
the home fruit garden. 

TIGHT NURSERIES 
Box P Cairo, Georgia 


Fruit Trees, Berry Plants, Ornamentals — One of 
America’s oldest nurseries—offers a complete line (nearly 
400 varieties of best quality nursery stock at low direct- 
to-planter prices. Over 80 years’ experience guarantees 
satisfaction. Write today for free catalog. Bountiful 
Ridge Nurseries, Box W-120, Princess Anne, Md. 


Recommended Varieties 


FRUIT AND NUT TREES, ORNAMENTALS, 
LAWN GRASSES — Reasonable Prices 


EAST ALABAMA NURSERY 
Route 2, Box 255 Auburn, Ala. 


Peach and Apple Trees low as 20c. Pear, Plums, 
Cherries, Nuts, Berries. Grapevines 10c. Evergreens, 
shrubs, shade trees low as 25c. High grade, quality 
stock can’t be sold lower. Forty-page color catalog free. 
Tennessee Nursery Cane m 108, Cleveland, Tenn. 


Azaleas—59 cents each; $5.00. Nicely budded 
,arge growing or dwarf. Fine ym -y field grown plants. 
Pink, Red, White, Lavender, Salmon. Larger sizes, 98 
cents each; 6, $5.00. Heavily. budded, 12-18 inch spread. 
Same colors. Silver Bay Nurseries, Daphne, Ala. 


Fruit Trees, Nut Trees, Berry Plants, Grape Vines, 
and Ornamental Plant Material—offered by Virginia’s 
Largest Growers. Write for free copy 56-page Planting 
Guide in color. Salespeople wanted—full or part-time. 
Waynesboro Nurseries, Waynesboro, Va. 

Dixie Brilliant Red Crape Myrtle. Everblooming new 
richer red. Finest of all. Order now for early oe 
shipment. 79c each. 3 for $1.79. 10 for $4.79. 25 for 
$10.79. Postpaid. H. G. Hastings Co., Atlanta, ‘Ge. 


























NEW—CERTIFIED 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


BUY THE BEST QUALITY AND SAVE 
Express Collect—1, ,000 3,000 6,000 


Blakemore, Missionary... $ > 00 $14.50 $27.50 
Tennessee Beauty ‘ 50 21.00 40.00 
Big Gem or Streamliner 15. 00 40.00 75.00 


100 Choice Plants Any Above Varieties 2.00 post- 
paid, Prompt Delivery—Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
CHATTANOOGA PLANT FARM 

N. Chamberlain Ave.—Telephone 4- 2575 

CH Vr ANOOGA 6 TENNESSEE 

Certified Strawberry Plants — Wstsners, Aroma, 
Klondyke, Dunlap, Missionary, Klonmore — $4.00 thou- 
sand, Tennessee Beauty, Tennessee Shipper, Tennessee 
Supreme, Premier, Tennessee 965—$5.00 thousand. Pro- 
gressive Everbearing—$7.00 thousand. Gem Everbear- 
ing—$8.00 thousand. Orders filled promptly with fresh 
dug plants. Vernon Lackey, McDonald, Tennessee. 

Certified Strawberry Plants-—-Blakemore, Missionary, 
Klondyke, Aroma, Dunlap, $4.50 thousand. Tennessee 
Beauty, Tennessee Shipper, Premier, Robinson, $5.50. 
Progressive Everbearing, $7.00. Gem Everbearing, $9.00. 
Each variety, $1.25 per hundred. W. C. Mathews, Mc- 
Donald, Tennessee. 

Strawberry Plants—Certified — Postpaid. 
more, $2.00. 300 Everbearing postpaid $3 
more, Dunlap, Missionary, $3.50 per thousand. Masto- 
don, Gem Everbearing, $6.00. Progressive Everbearing, 
$4.00 express collect. Buster Ramsey, Harrison, Tenn. 

Strawberry Plants — Special: 100 Streamliner Ever- 
bearing $1.50 (postpaid). Lowest prices since the war 
on 22 leading varieties. Forty-six years selling depend- 
able strawberry plants.. Free Catalog. Waller Brothers, 
Judsonia, Arkansas. 

Certified Strawberry wo 
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Missionary—100, 85c; 
300, $2.50; 500, $3.25; 1,000, $5.50. Blakemore—100, 
75e; 300, $2.25; 500, $3.00; 1,000, $5.00 postpaid. B. 
D. Tillman, Route 6, Cullman, Alabama. 

Certified Strawberry Plants — Blakemore, Klondyke, 
Missionary, $4.50 thousand. Premier, Shipper, Beauty, 
$5.50 thousand. Moss packed, orders filled promptly. 
Bill Weathers. McDonald, Tennessee. 

Certified Strawberry Plants—Missionary, Blakemore, 
Klondyke, Aroma, $4.50 per thousand; Klonmore, Tenn- 
essee Beauty, Dunlaps, $5.00. Express collect. C. L. Mc- 
Daniel, Harrison, Tenn. 

Strawberry Plants—All leading varieties. High grade, 
certified stock. Write for catalog and prices. J. H. 
Shivers Plant Farms, Box G-1, Allen, Maryland. 

Certified Strawberry Plants — Missionary, Blakemore, 
Klondyke — 1,000, $4.00. Tennessee Beauty, $5.00. B. 
Bramblett, Harrison, Tennessee. 

Blakemore, Klondyke, Missionary — 100, $1.00; 300, 
$2.00; 500, $3.00; 1,000, $5.00 prepaid. Hinkle Plant 
Farms, Route 2, Cullman, Ala 

Certified Blakemore and Missionary Strawberry Plants 
—T5e hundred; $5.00 thousand postpaid. Collis Day, 
Hanceville, Alabama. 




















We Sell on the Installment Plan. Best rg eed — 
and Apple Trees, low as 12c; Grapevines, 4c; Shrubs, 
Evergreens, 15c. Berries and Plants. Catalog ene 
Benton County Nursery, Box 509, Rogers, Arkansas. 

Scott's Vineyard — 24 varieties Scuppernong, 11 re- 
cently released by Government, 5 being self-pollinating 
bearing varieties eee need of nonbearing males. 
Write for catalog. . L. Scott, Concord, Georgia. 

Nut ee ial Chinese Chestnut Offer—2 Two 
Trees, strong 2-3 foot, $3.00 postpaid. Complete catalog 
free. Booklet, how to get rich without plowing, 25c. Nut 
Tree Nurseries, Box 65-A, Downingtown, Pa. 


Azaleas—Heavily rested cuttings of tall growing In- 
dicas, aErly and Late Red, Variegated, Flame, Early 
Pink, Lavender—25 for $2.00; 100 for $6.00 postpaid. 
Hills Gardens, Georgetown, South Carolina. 

Rose Bushes—Free variety list. Trial offer: Send $2.00 
for tive 2-year-old everblooming bushes, all different, 
postpaid. Best varieties guaranteed. All America Rose 
Nursery, Route 10, Tyler, Texas 

6 Peach, 5 Apple, 5 Plum, 3 Pear, 20 Grapevines, 20 
Youngberries — Any one selection $1.00, all selections 
$5.00. Prepaid. Guarantee satisfaction. Crider Bros. 
Nursery, Fayetteville, Arkansas. 


Peach Trees 10c; Apples lic. Free catalog. Complete 
line fruit trees, plants, ornamentals Growing quality 
trees since 1918. Salesmen wanted. Baker Nurseries, 
Box 13A, Higginson, Arkansas. 

Camellias—98 cents each; 6, $5.00. 10-15 inch sturdy, 
field grown plants; large, double flowering best varieties; 
each labeled. White, Red, Pink, Variegated. Silver Bay 
Nurseries, Daphne, Alabama. 

Dependable Fruit and Nut Trees, Small Fruits, Orna- 
mentals, and General Nursery Stock. Write for free 
color catalogue. Cumberland Valley Nurseries, Inc., Box 
115, McMinnville, Tennessee. 

Certified Thorniess Boysenberry plants—20, $1.50; Kt 
po 50; 1,000, $25. Blakemore strawberries—100, $1. 

, $3; 1,000, $5 W. T. Reese Nursery, Remlap, rm 
































Camellia Japonica—Rooted Cuttings, no single flowered 
bloom, 10 for $2.00 postpaid. Camellia Japonica Seed- 
lings, toot pruned and transplanted, 10 for $1.50, 100 for 
$10.00 postpaid. Write for list of named varieties. Hillg 
Gardens, Georgetown, 8. C. 

Al Bulbs Postpaid — 40 Rainbow Gladiolus, $1.00, 
Cannas, 6 different, $1.00. 6 Double Dahlias, different, 
$1.00. 5 Different Hemerocallis Day Lilies $1.00. Ham- 
montree, Farmington 1, Arkansas 

Azaleas—Heavily rooted cuttings of tall growing In- 
dicas, Early and Late Reds, Variegated, Flame, Early 
Pink, Lavender—25 for cy | 100 for $6.00 postpaid, 
Hills Garden, Georgetown, 8S. 

Azaleas—Rooted Cuttings 5 conte, Camellias, 8 cents 
postpaid. Minimum order $3.00. Ask for list of plant 
bargains. Rudolph’s Nursery, Crichton Station, Mobile, 
Alabama. 

Ivies — Silvergarland, Golddust, big er Curlilocks, 
Fan, Greenripple, Pinoak, Star, Heart, Shield—3, $1.00; 
7, $2.00. Wilson’s, 943 Greenwood, Northeast, Atlanta, 
Georgia. 

Coal Range, porcelain front, water back, Excellent con- 
dition. Red Dahlia Bulbs, White Iris Bulbs, $3.00 
bushel. Homer Head, 1333 47th Street, Wylam, Alabama, 

Chrysanthemum Slips, prize winners, 35 colors, tall 
growing, Large Ball, Pom and Button Types—50 for 
$1.00. Mrs. V. Whitley, RFD 4, Paducah, Kentucky. 

Field grown rooted Verbena, 10 colors, Elder and 
Shasta Daisies—50. $1.00. Thrift, Pink and Lavender— 
50, $1.00. Postpaid. Mrs. W. J. House, Gordo, Ala. 


Gladiolus — Get Acquainted Offer — 100 Large Super 
Mixed, $2.50; 100 Medium, $2.00 prepaid. Write for 
complete list. J. T. Tongate, Easton, Illinois. 

Giant Gladiolus—Free Catalog featuring 250 of the 
best cutflower and exhibition varieties. Reasonably 
priced. Gladridge Gardens, Perry 4, Ohio. 


SEEDS 


Alfalfa, U. 8. grown, $18.40 per bushel; Hardy Grimm, 
$26.70; Red Clover, contains some Alfalfa, 99% pure, 
$21.90; Brome Grass, $3.00; Alsike Clover, $22.90; Sweet 
Clover, $7.30; Timothy, $6.50; Hybrid Corn, $4.75, 
Prices low on many other items including new varieties: 
Ranger Alfalfa, Madrid Sweet Clover, Certified Shelby, 
Nemaha, Cherokee, Zephyr Seed Oats. Send for free 
circular on Sensational New Gro-Coated Processed Seed— 
produces up to 2% times as many plants as the same seed 
not Gro-Coated. Most varieties Gro-Coated for slight 
extra charge. Our seeds recleaned and tested. Guaran- 
teed satisfactory and sold subject to your 30-day test. 
Write for free samples and new 1951 Catalog. American 
Field at Company, Dept. 375, Chicago 9, Illinois. 

D. & L. No. 15 and D. P. L. Fox Breeders Reg- 
istered Ostiom Planting Seed—‘‘The Cotton That Will 
Not Quit.’’ For literature write or call us. State Dis- 
tributor for Georgia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 






































Virginia. Allen Implement & Seed Co., Phone 187, 
Madison, Georgia. 

Grass Seeds — Highest quality seeds adapted to the 
Southern Plains — Buffalo, Blue Grama, Side Oats 


Grama, Bluestems, Wheat Grasses and many others, 
Write today for prices. Miller Seed. Co., Grass Seed 
Specialist, 1540 Cornhusker Highway, Lincoln, Nebraska. 

MeNair’s Seed—Tobacco, 25 leading varieties. Hybrid 
Corn (Yellow) N. C. 27; (White) Tennessee 10 and Ga, 
101. Roanoke Soybeans. Congo and Garrison Water- 





“melons. For full details write McNair’s Yield-Tested 


Seed Company, Laurinburg, North Carolina. Phone 388. 

Lespedeza Seed You Can Depend On—Sericea, Kobe, 
Korean, Common. We specialize in dodder-free scarified 
Sericea and dodder-free hulled Kobe (something new), 
Call or write for bulletin and prices. Sericea Growers’ 
Association, Inc., Mt. Gilead, N. C. 

For Sale — Johnson Grass Seed, 12c pound. Buffalo 
Grass, 80c pound. All kinds legume seed. Write for 
prices. Hale Seed Co., Gatesville, Texas. 

Reliable Purity and Germination Tests Marion Vic- 
cars Seed Testing Laboratory, 1100 Madison Avenue, 
Montgomery, Alabama. 

Long Leaf Pine Seed—Pound, $3.00. Slash Pine, $4.00. 
Sample 25c. Frank Stovall, Leakesville, Mississippi. 

Deltapine 15, Coker 100 — Certified planting seed. 
Moore and Moore, Cheraw, 8S. C 




















ine adine—Famous Hunt, Others. Productive, de- 
licious, home or field. Two, $1.00; Ten, $3.50. Order, 
inquire now. Whatley Nursery, Helena, Georgia. 

Tree Everbearing Blackberry produces five gallons per 
plant. Three, $2.50; doz 0. Other nursery stock 
cheap. A. E. Boothe & Son, Weatherford, Texas. 

Rose Bushes—All best varieties. Free catalog. Hints 
on care and culture. McClung Bros. Rose Nursery, Route 
5, Box 275-Q, Tyler, Texas. 

World’s largest growers early bearing papershell Pecan 
Trees. Fruit trees. Catalog free. Bass Pecan Company, 
Lumberton, Mississippi. 

Fruit Trees, Grape Vines, Chestnut Trees, Evergreens, 
Flowering Shrubbery, Ornamentals Ellijay Nursery, 
Ellijay, Georgia 

Free Catalog—Quick bearing Pecans, Fruit Trees; how 
to grow them. Fitzgerald's Nursery, Box 207-E, Stephen- 
ville, Texas. 

Satsuma, Lemon, Lime, Grapefruit, Kumquat, Pecan 
Trees. Free Catalog. Irvington Nursery, Irvington, Ala. 


























Certified Strawberry Plants—Twelve leading varieties. 
Write for free price list. John Bancroft, McDonald, 
Tennessee. 

Certified Strawberry Plants — Blakemores, Mission- 
aries, $4.00 thousand. W. H. Willerson, Ooltewah, Tenn. 





Rhododendron, Native Azaleas, Hemlock, Kalmia. 
Others. Nature’s Greenhouse, Tallulah Falls, Georgia. 

Pecan Trees—Stuart, Curtis, Mississippi —— Suc- 
cess—25 cents per foot. Clio Pecan Co., Clio, 











Certified Blakemore Strawberry Plants—$5.00 thousand 
postpaid. W. B. Tucker, Route 10, Cullman, Ala. 

Certified Strawberry Plants — ._-——~ $5.00 per 
thousand. Frank Holder, Ooltewah, 








Onion Plants—Choice select Yellow or White Sweet 
Spanish, ont or White Bermuda—300, 3% 138; 500, 
$1.50; 1.000, $2.50 pane parcel post. 3,000, $4.25: 
6,000, $7.50 prepaid express. Austin Plant Company, 
Box 313, Austin, Texas. 

Tomato Trees—From New Zealand. Interesting. De- 
licious Tomatoes. Start in flower pots. 25 seeds 50c post- 
paid including photograph and culture. Gleckers Seed- 
men, Metamora, Ohio. 








Frostproof Cebbage Plants. 103 Acres from which to 
serve you. Write for prices. Carolina Plant Farms, 
Bethel, North Carolina. 











NURSERY STOCK 





General Nursery Stock. Send for catalog. Riverdale 
Nurseries, Riverdale, Georgia. 


Rosebush Large select, everblooming melee Free 
list. McFarland’s Nursery, Tyler, Texas. 





BULBS and FLOWERS 





os ~ a oe ig se plants, 50c each. Free price 
lis' Ray's Violet House, 931 llth Street, Bowling 
| Renteceee 

Gladiolus Rainbow Mixture, large blooming size—33, 
1.00 poet Fulgham, Box 497-A, MeComb, Miss. 








“Delta”’ Fig—bears quick. Pecan. Blueberry. Delta 
Supply, Belzoni, 





Giant Hybrid yt wt mixed colors—3, $1.00 post- 
paid. =“ Box 497-A, McComb, Mississippi. 





Boxwoods—$8.00 per 100 up. Write Green Acres, Box 
77, Greenville, ‘Alabama. 





1,000 marigold seed, 25 hae seed, 10c. Presbyter- 
ian Church, Allsboro, Alabama. 








CORN 
GET GREATER YIELDS 
OF 
TOP-GRADE CORN 
WITH 


BROADBENT HYBRIDS 


Specially adapted to your Soil Needs 
and Crop Purposes. 


Write us for our Free Folder Entitled, 
“FOR A BETTER CORN CROP” 


It Describes These Favorite Varieties: 

Kentucky 103(Y) — U. S. 13 (Y) — Ken- 
tucky 102 (Y) — Broadbent Dixie 44 (Y) — 
Bradbent Tennessee 602 (Y) — Broadbent 
Dixie 22 (Y). 
Broadbent Dixie 17 (W) — Broadbent 235 
(W) — Broadbent 233 (W) — Bradbent 303 
(W) — Kentucky 203 (W) — Indiana 750 
(W) — Broadbent Tennessee 10 (W). 


BROADBENT HYBRIDS 


COBB KENTUCKY 


“The South’s Leading Producer of 
Hybrid Seed orn’ 





Indian Chief—Alabama certified, open pollinated Yel 


low Corn, $5.00 bushel F.0.B. Pine Valley Farm, 
chester, Alabama. 
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CORN 


PIGOTT’S LITTLE RED COB CORN 
White Variety (originator) Yellow Variety. Small 
Red | ‘Cob—Long Grain (Shoe Peg Type). Will shell 
as much as six pecks per 100 peunas in the shuck. 
coxperiment ng over a period of years has proven 
this one of the best drouth and weevil resistant corns 
ever developed in the South. White Variety—Peck, 

.90; % bushel, bag $6.00, not prepaid. 


Yellow Variety — Peck, 00; % bushel, $3.75. 
bushel, $6.25, not prepaid. 

JEWELL W. PIGOTT 
TYLERTOWN MISSISSIPPI 


—Buy Originators Seed— 


Whatley’s Prolific Corn—The leading open pollinated 
variety for the South. Buy direct from the originators, 
the only source of registered certified seed with the 
purple tag, and get the usual high grade, high germi- 
nating, hand selected seed. Boag oe a] $7.00 per bushel; 
ten bushels or over, $6.75 p ushel. Regular selected 
White or Yellow—peck, $2. 60; * half bushel, $3.50; bushel, 
$6.50; ten bushels or over, $6.25 per bushel. ‘Whatley 
Brothers, Helena, Georgia. 

Thompson Prolific—An excellent Corn—Sound, high 
eens, extra early. Seed State Inspected. White and 
Yellow, $7.00 bushel. Thompson Nurseries, Spring City, 











COTTON 
ORDER NOW! 
For 1952 Planting 
SUMMEROUR'’S Brand HI-BRED 
COTTON SEED 


We are now entirely sold out for 1951 plant- 
ing. Avoid disappointment—book your order 

NOW for 1952, instead of waiting ‘intil next 
Summer. No deposits required to book orders 
until next Fall. 


SUMMEROUR SEED COMPANY 


Box 21, Norcross, Georgia 


Originators and producers of purebred — pans 
profitable Cotton Seed for over 40 ye: 


King of the Cotton Kingdom—vVandiver’s D. & P. L. 
15. Heavy yield per acre. High lint percentage. Staple 
inch and better. Delinted and treated. Write for prices. 
Georgia Seed Company, Lavonia, Georgia. 


HALF & HALF 
AND 
HI-BRED 
PLANTING 
COTTON SEED 
FOR FOLDER AND PRICE LIST 
WRITE 


W. C. & R. L. CROOK 
LURAY, TENNESSEE 


For thirty years we have furnished Southern farmers 
with the most wonderful Cotton the world has ever known. 
Write for circular. Broome Seed Co., Danielsville, Ga. 


Piedmont Pedigreed Wilt Resistant 
CLEVELAND BIG BOLL COTTON 


Is the earliest and highest yielding under 
boll weevil or any condition. Breeders of cot- 
ton and corn for more than a generation. 
Piedmont 2 eared (Open Pollinated Corn). 


Write for price. 
Piedmont Pedigreed Seed Farm 
COMMERCE Route 4 GEORGIA 


Manley’s Cotton Seed. Get facts. Free seed offer. 
Station C, Atlanta, Georgia. 


HI BRED HALF & HALF 
COTTON SEED 


WRITE FOR PRICES. 


HURON GIN COMPANY 
LEXINGTON TENNESSEE 























GOURDS 


Giant, bushel size variety Gourd Seed, 25c packet, with 
instructions for growing and preparing for use. No 
stamps. C. C, Pullin, Saline, Louisiana. 


KUDZU 

Kudzu Crowns—Write for ‘‘Facts About Kudzu’’ and 
prices on choicest 2-3 year crowns. The Kudzu Farms, 
Barnesville, Georgia. 

Kudzu—Greatest pasture, hay plant and land builder 
known. For information write Rock Glen Farm, Hamp- 
ton, Georgia 

Kudzu Seed. Seedlings, Crowns. 
2, Mobile, Alabama. 











H. J. Heid, Route 





LESPEDEZA 
KOBE — SERICEA — KOREAN 

Shortest Kobe crop in many years. However, quality 
excellent. Suggest that you determine your needs 
and ask for prices immediately. You will act wise 
to do this to make sure of getting seed. 

No. 2 Mixed Kobe, Sericea and Korean, excellent 
grazing mixture. Tagged for processing, $10.00 per 
100 pounds. 

Ask for price Giant Striatta Crotalaria. 
STEGALL AND COMPANY, INC. 
MARSHVILLE NORTH CAROLINA 
New Crop Lespedeza Seeds—N. C. 1 Kobe, 14.50 
per 100 punods. N. C. No. 1 seme $8. 50 per 100 

pounds. D. L. Crowell, Albermarle, N. C, 
POTATOES 


Certified Bunch Puerto Rico Seed Sweet Potatoes— 
Bushel, $4.00; 5 bushels, $18.75; 10 bushels, $35.00. 
Leeland Farms, Leesburg, Georgia. 


WATERMELONS 
WATERMELON SEED 


COLE’S ALLHEART — Alabama's leading 

watermelon. It is an excellent shipper. Shape 

is oblong, grows up to 70 pounds. Rind is 

bright green, with darker green stripes. The 

seed are white with black around the tip end. 
, Has deep red meat—none better to eat. 


Don’t Delay—Mail Order Today. 
PRICE—$2.50 Per Pound Postpaid. 


WILLARD COLE 
The Originator and Grower 
COLLBRAN ALABAMA 
{Wholesale Price Quoted to Dealers on Request) 


oe Certified ang" seleting. One ante Seed. 
Eight rs A. selecting e an ve poun 
eloth bags, $2.35 Non certified, $1.25. kh H. 

















WATERMELONS 
Watermelon Seed—Willhite Melon Seed Farms, Pool- 
ville cy Weatherford, Texas. Has 31 years growing 
thousands of acres each year strictly for seed that are 
shipped world wide. 44 leading varieties, 1950 Blue Rib- 
bon Winning Certified Black Diamonds, Congo and other 
new varieties. Beautiful | free. 
FLORIDA STATE CERTIFIED 
WATERMELON SEED 


(Treated with Spergon, shipped prepaid) 

















ongo $1.95 Ib. 
Florida Giant, Cannon Ball Black 
iamond $1.40 Ib, 
UNCERTIFIED 
Cong $1 4 > 
Florida Giant 





. H. Thomson, Seed — 


LLOYD, FLORIDA 


Early Market Queen, ans ag 60 days yo El pleating. 
Quick cash crop — 4 $1.25; % pound, $2.15; 
pound, $4.00. Also Fuabe “Triumph, largest watertmeians 
grown, weight to 150 ee seed, ives 00. 
Thornton, Jesup, Georgia. 

New Congo, $3.00 pound; core. $2. 00; Black Dia- 
mond, $1.00; Black Lee, $1. Dixie Lee, $1.00 post- 
paid. Roy Burgess, Keolenan. Liberty, 8. C. 

Certified Black Diamond Watermelon Seed, Tucker 

Farm, Cherokee, 

















BABY aK 


AND POULTRY 





BABY CHICKS 
At Hatchery-To-You Bargains 


U. S. APPROVED 
PULLORUM PASSED 


The better the baby chicks the more profit- 
able the layers or fryers . . . the more money 
in your pocket. Choose your chicks wisely, 
choose Georgia State Hatchery chicks! 


Famous Bloodlines From the Best Breeders 


HUSKY AND STRONG 


BEST GRADE Chicks are from flocks that 
come directly from outstanding breeders 
mated with males from dams from 200 to 
300 egg production or other outstanding 


males. 

Breed or Variety Sex 50 100 
8.C. Wh. Leghorns (As Hatched.. $, Lae $12.90 
large type, bred }jPullets ........ 75 29.90 
to lay Cockerels .... 378 3.95 

H. Reds As Hatched..$ 7.25 $12.90 

R. I. Reds 

Barred Rocks Pullets ........ 8.75 15.90 
White Rocks 
Indian River Cockerels ..... 7.25 12.90 


BETTER GRADE Chicks are from purebred 
breeding flocks 100% bloodtested for 
Pullorum. Females are one and two years 
removed from Nation’s outstanding breed- 
ers. Males are all DIRECT from breeders 
stock. Better egg and meat producers is 
assured when you buy BETTER GRADE 


Chicks. 
Breed or Variety Sex 50 100 
N. Fe As Hatched..$ 6.25 $10.90 
. I. Reds 
Barred Rocks feunes soipees 7.75 13.90 
White Rocks Cockerels .... 6.25 10.90 
HEAVY MIXED CHICKS— 50 100 
Our selection of Breed and Chicks Chicks 
Sex (No Leghorns) _...___. $5.75 $9.90 


With Increased Efficiency and Lower Operat- 
ing Cost We’re Able to Reduce Prices 
and Pass Savings on to You. 


Prices Guaranteed for January Only. 
100% LIVE ARRIVAL IN GOOD 
ORDER GUARANTEED. 

Enclose Check or Money Order and chicks will be 


shipped prepaid; otherwise chicks shipped C.O.D. 
Prices subject to change without notice. 


WRITE TODAY TO: 


GEORGE STATE HATCHERY 
128 Forsyth Street, S. W. 


ATLANTA 3 GEORGIA 


BABY CHICKS 
FAIN’S SOUTHERN HATCHED 


CHICKS 


Thirty yous of experience in producing 
strong, healthy, high-quality chicks. Hatch- 
ing over one million chicks each year from 
purebred, bloodtested U. S. Approved, Pullor- 
um Passed flocks. We can —— ship- 
ment each week the year-round. 


STANDARD CHICKS 


NEW HAMPSHIRES — WHITE ROCKS 
on ROCKS 


FAIN’S SUPREME CHICKS 


Fain’s Supreme Chicks are from our best dual 
purpose flocks. Ideal for the small family 





flocks. 
NEW ee So — WHITE ROCKS — 
ARRED ROCKS 
50 $8.00 100 $15.00 
Pullets—100 Lsteteneoas $18.00 


FAIN’S PRODUCTION CHICKS 


From our best laying flocks. Bred for high 
egg production. 


NEW HAMPSHIRES — R. 1. REDS 


DR caida Oates OR, en wenn $15.00 
Pullets—100............ $20.00 
WHITE ee 
50 $8.00 15.00 





00. 
Bullets 00. Las qeeoseens $27.00 
HEAVY ASSORTED 


FAIN’S HATCHERY 
BOX 400 EDISON, GEORGIA 


Georgia-Alabama-Florida Edition * 93 


BABY CHICKS 

Deduct $1.00 per 100 From These Prices, if Order Is 
Booked Before February 1. All breeds. Sensational Bar- 
hen you want them. Barred, 


ks, Buff Orpingtons, 
White Wyandottes, R. I. Reds, $11.95; Pullets, $15.90; 
Cockerels, $12.90. White, Brown, Buff Leghorns; ‘An- 
conas; Black, White, Buff Minorcas; Austra-Whites, 
$12.95; Pullets, $26.00; Cockerels, $6.00. Heavy As- 
sorted, $9.90; Left Overs, all heavies, positively no Leg- 
horns, no culls, no cripples, $8.95; Seconds, $4.90—100. 
All chicks plus gostans. U. 8. Approved, Pullorum Con- 
trolled. 100% e delivery. Order now. Don't delay. 
Yesterlaid Chick Hatcheries, Sardinia, Ohio, Dept. A. 


COLONIAL—WORLD’S 
LARGEST CHICK PRODUCER 


Announces New Cut Price Offer 


Do you want BETTER CHICKS for LESS money? 
Do you want LAYERS? For 21 straight years, more 
people have chosen Colonial Chicks for PROFIT 
than any other kind! World leadership in number 
of chicks produced shows prices and breeding are 
right! Your Favorite Breed at Its Best. 


PEDIGREE SIRED— 


Records up to 359 Eggs 


Hens that set world records and won U. 8. Egg 
Laying Contests have contributed their sensational 
blood lines to Colonial’s breeding program. 
Colonial’s best grade chicks give you a flock enriched 
with GENERATIONS of up to 359 egg blood. 


98% LIVABILITY IN OFFICIAL TESTS 
Official Agencies of Nebraska, Iowa, Ohio, Mis- 
souri, obtained reports on Colonial Chicks covering 
a 2-year period, showed 98% livability to 2 to 3 
weeks of age under average farm conditions. 

FREE! WRITE FOR CATALOG AND BEST 

CHICK DEAL IN COLONIAL’S HISTORY 
Our biggest savings yet on started and day-old pul- 
Its, chicks as hatch or sexed. Purebreeds or 
crossbreeds. Write now! 


PULLETS LOW AS $13.90 PER 100 


COLONIAL POULTRY FARMS 
BOX 1741 CULLMAN, ALABAMA 








Approved, high production chicks per 102: 
Barred Rocks, 8. C. Reds, White Wyandottes, New 


€ » -99; 
White Leghorns, White and Black Minorcas, Austra- 
Whites, Minorca X Leghorns, $8.95; all Pullets, $16.95. 
Assorted Light Pullets, 


Leghorn Males, $2.95; Broilers. hn. 95. Postpaid 100% 
alive if you send full amount, If 
Send for free folder. 
season. 


Hayes Bros.—Seasonal specials on blood-tested U. 8. 
White and 


» $11.95. 


$14.95. All Heavy Assorted, 
7.95. Mixed Heavies, our er TK $6.95. Super-S 





Clover Valley Chicks, U. 8S. Approved—Pullorum 
Passed. Produced by one of America’s oldest reliable 
hatcheries. Since 1906 a leader in high quality and fast 
money-making chicks. Why not play safe with your in- 
vestment and give us a trial order? Barred, Buff, White 
Rocks; 8. C. Reds; Large type White Leghorns; Wyan- 
dottes ; , Orpingtons ; Australorps; Minorcas; Giants; New 





5.95. Bargain Specials, $4.9 Left-Overs, $3.95. 


.D., you pay postage. 
30 varieties. 50,000 chicks daily in 
Hayes Bros. Hatchery, Decatur, Illinois. 








for illustrated catalog describing each variety. 
for postage. Foy Farms, Box 110, Clinton, Iowa. 


Silver Laced, Columbian and White Wyandottes. Our 
specialty for 30 years. Chicks from select matings. Write 
Send 5c 





Surplus Chicks — New Hampshires, 
White Rocks and Heavy Assorted—25, $2 
100, $6.75. C.O.D .plus shipping costs. 
R-39, Mingoville, Pennsylvania. 


Barred Rocks, 
.50; 50, $4.00; 
L. F. Carter, 





horns grow quickly into broilers, tasty fryers. 
at $2.95 per 100, C.O.D. 
Box 267-L, R ke 2, Va. 


Cockerel Chicks from Densmore’s big type White Leg- 
A bargain 
Write Densmore Poultry Farm, 








$8.95; Light Pullets, $15.90; 
FOB. Free literature. 


Missouri. 


Heavy Pullets, 


Leghorn Males, $1.95; Heavies, $7.95; em Tee 
1.90. 
Chaney's Hatchery, Deepwater, 





Superfine Chicks-—Eggs. 


breeds. 
Kansas. 


White Giants, Black Giants, 
Buff Minorcas, Anconas, Silver Laced Wyandottes. Other 
Literature. The Thomas Farms, Pleasanton, 





U. 8. ROP males bring you known breeding f 
production. It pays to buy U. 8S. Certified Chicks. 


U. 8. Certified Chicks from flocks headed by qualified 
‘or better 





Chicks. 
Dept. 457E3, Ottumwa, Iowa. 


Started Pullets 25c up. Baby Chicks $7.90 up. Broiler 
12 breeds and crosses. Catalog free. Ruckers, 


$8.95 PER HUNDRED PREPAID 
100% Bloodtested. 
U. S. APPROVED—PULLORUM PASSED. 


Guaranteed 95% Livability first 14 days un- 
der proper brooding conditions. Buy be- 
fore chick prices advance. 


Broiler and Laying Type Chicks from hardy 
Northern Breeders. 


Prepaid 100% Live Delivery. C.O.D. Ship- 
ments. Send No Money. 


“AAAA” GRADE 


“AAAA”™ Grade Chicks are from flocks that come 
directly from outstanding breeders mated with males 
from dams from 200 to 300 egg production or other 
outstanding males. Pure Christie, Nichols, Twitchell 
New Hampshires. Pure Rudder White Rocks. Pure 
Gove, Combs, Parks Barred Rocks 
and Crooks Reds. 


. Pure Parmenter 
Ghostley and Creighton White 


Leghorns. 
BREED SEX 50 100 
White Leghorns As Hatched__$ 8.50 $15.95 
(Ghostley and ie Pullets . 15.95 30.95 
Creighton Cockerels ~~. 2.75 4.95 


Barred Rocks 

White Rocks 

New Hampshires 

R. I. Reds 

Wh. Wyandottes 
Indian River Crosses... 


Barred Rock-New 
Hampshire Cross...t..(As Hatched..$ 6.95 $12.95 


Heavy Assorted sionsiuniimnmpeesicitionatnied — 4.95 8.95 
Send No Money. Mail Your Order Today. 


DIXIE HATCHERIES 
BIRMINGHAM ALABAMA 


As Hatched. 6.95 12.95 
95% Pullets. 8.50 15.95 
Cockerels .. 6.95 12.95 
.As Hatched..$ 6.95 $12.95 





Dubois Chicks for double profits. 
to sell. For quick shipment C.O.D. 
Barred, White Rocks; Reds; White Wyandottes, $11.95— 
100; Pullets, $14.95; Cockerels, $11.95. Silverlaced, 
Columbian Wyandottes; White Giants, $13.95; Big Eng- 
lish White Leghorns, $10.95; Pullets, $18.95; Cockerels, 
$3.95. Cornish Hamp Crosses for broilers, $13.95. Rush 
your order for quick shipment. Dubois County Hatchery, 
Box 670, Huntingburg, Indiana. 


RIVERSIDE CHICKS 
Healthy U. S. Pullorum Passed 


FOR LAYING STRAIN CHICKS 
Pure Ghostley White Leghorns, or our famous egg 
crossbred chicks. Both wonderful layers, large eggs. 

FOR MEAT-EGGS COMBINED 
Improved with breeding stock direct from famous 
trapnest-pedigree strains. Park's Barred Rocks. 
Arbor Acres White Rocks. Twichell New Hampshires. 

FOR BROILER CHICKS 

Nichols Meat-Type New Hampshires. 
Place your order now for your choice of delivery dates. 
Send for Free Catalog and reasonable chick prices. 
Write today. 

RIVERSIDE yy eaten INC. 
KNOXVILLE Box TENNESSEE 


Cornish - Rocks, Cornish-Hamps, Wyandotte - Rocks, 
Austra-Whites, Hampshire-Leghorns, other broiler and 
layer crosses. Production purebreeds, too. Catalog free. 
Standard Hatcheries, Box 1012-A, Terre Haute, Ind. 


Thornwood Chicks with 43 years of dependability and 
quality. U. 8S. Approved—Pullorum Passed. Leading 

breeds. Excellent shipping facilities. Write for prions 
teed Hatchery, Dept. 14, Crandall, Indiana. 


Bred to lay, priced 
New Hampshires; 














8. ROP males are a sound buy. 





Poutherian’, hush MSprings. Okla. 


hatcheries offering ROP sired chicks. 


ROP Sired Chicks from flocks headed by qualified U. 
It pays to buy from 





pecial Offer! 110 Big Broiler Chicks $2.50. 400 
ick C.0.D. shipments. Rauche Chicks, Rein. 


es; Brown Leghorns; also cross breeds; sexed 
thick pullets or cockerels; Pekin Ducklings, reasonable 
prices. Write for low prices, early order discount, details 


| of our guarantee, free catalog and book on poultry man- 


agement. Place orders early and be sure of delivery on 
dates you desire. Clover Valley Hatcheries, Box 21, 
Ramsey, Indiana. 


ATZ’S FAMOUS CHIX 


(Plus Postage) 

Where Flocks have hillside range. Flocks are 
Vaccinated, Pullorum Passed, U.S. Approved. 
Thousands for Immediate Delivery. 
NEW HAMPSHIRES AND OTHER HEAVIES 
(Your Choice) 





DAY OLD PULLETS—$12.90 


" BIG TYPE LEGHORNS, MINORCAS AND 

ANCONAS 

....$7.90 
PULLETS — $17.90 

Heavy Assorted Pullets, $10.90; Our Mix- 

ture, $1.90; Surplus Heavies, $5.90 per 100. 

If less than 100 ordered add 2c per chix. 


Beginning March 4th prices will advance $$$$ 
(Dollars) per 100 — so have your chix delivered be- 
fore March 4th. Remember to order for early de- 
livery. We can hatch only so many. 


ONE GRADE ONLY—THE BEST 


BOX 20 


HUNTINGBURG INDIANA 


ATZ’S MAMMOTH HATCHERIES 





For quick delivery of U. 8. 
Passed chicks. 
Wyandottes, Rock-Red 
Cockerels, $3.95—100 


County Hatchery, Box 16, Seymour, Indiana. 


Approved — Pullorum 
New Hampshires, White Rocks, Reds, 
Crosses and Cornish-Hamp 
Crosses, $11.95; Pullets, $14.95; Cockerels, $11.95—100. 
White Leghorns, English Type, $10.95; Pullets, $18.95; 
Heavy Mixed, no sex guarantee, 
$9.95. Write for complete price list and catalog. Jackson 





GREAT PLAINS Announces 


At DEEP CUT PRICES 
We Mate our Flocks with Thousands of Pedigreed 
Males Produced for us Under Contract by one of 
America’s Largest R.O.P. Farms. 
The prices often charged BROUGHT DOWN by % 
or more. Bloodlines from strains pedigreed since 
1924—strains that have made world egg records and 


won egg contest championships galore. 300 egg 
bloodlines. 
FREE nae CATALOG seas NEW 
POULTRY CREATIO 


New! NU LINE. LEGHORNS. Terrific layers. Hy- 
brid vigor. 300 egg bloodlines. Shown in Free 
Boo! Newest discoveries in egg laying pure and 
crossbreeds laying 50 to 100 more eggs per hen than 
* averages—paying terrific broiler profits. Catalog 
Tee. 


GREAT PLAINS HATCHERIES 


(Write Box 2741 at nearest address 


EFFINGHAM, ILL. WICHITA, KANS. 
PLEASANT HILL, MISSOURI 


GENUINE R.O.P. SIRED CHICKS 





Day Old Chicks—Our selection. N. H 
White and Brown 
Assorted. $2.95 -— 


C.0.D. Kline’s Chickery, Sheridan, Pa. 


. Reds, Crosses, 
Leghorns, Barred and White Rocks or 
100. Plus shipping charges. All 
Hatchery Surplus from Reliable Hatcheries. Will ship 





layers. Capon stock. Ilinois-U. 
are gg Low 


ang Show and contest y ge strains. 
® Approved— 
arm 
tehery, Box 422, ‘Quincy, Tilinois. 


Ajax Wonderlay White Giants — Mammoth Giant 
Heavy 
lorum 
prices. * canhos free. Ajax 





Mixed breeds, no sex 
C.0.D. plus e. 
I, Zeeland, Michigan. 


guarantee, $4.95 per 100. PShi 
Order direct. Central Farms, 


a Chicks—Leghorn a. big a. type, 
sound chicks from blood-tested flocks. $2.95 100. 








toe Qui 
feltrsville 3, Pennsylvania. 


(Classified ads continued on next page) 

































































































CLASSIFIED ADS 


(Continued from preceding page) 
BABY CHICKS 
SENSATIONAL VALUES 


10 Extra Chicks with every 100 ordered, if order is 
placed before Feb. 15. Rush order in to be sure and 
get these extra chicks. Chicks shipped any time you 


ee BABY CHICKS 


U. 8. APPROVED—PULLORUM CONTROLLED 
Mt. Healthy special egg breeding builds Healthy 
chicks that really pay off—both on the market and at 
the nest! 200,000 big, fluffy chicks weekly. 100% 
live delivery. ‘Shipped f.o.b. our hatchery. Send or- 
ders in NOW. Don’t Delay. Order direct _ as . 








25 
Barred and White Rocks_.____ $3.25 si 00 slo "95 
OF SRR 90 
COCKERELS i. 90 





New pamoatices, 5 Cc. Reds, 
Buff Rocks, Buff Orpingtons, 
White Wyandottes, Rock X 


Hamps, Hamp X Rocks.......$3.50 $6.50 $11.95 























PU 15.90 
coc KERELS on 12.90 
LARGE Type White pomaaeau $11.95 
PULL . 24.50 
COCKERELS - 4.00 
Brown an nd Buff Leghorns, Anconas, 
Austra Whites, woe 2 Black and 
uff Minoreas —...... $12.95 
PULLETS siinsonen Oe 
COCKERELS . ey 
White and Black Giants, Light 
Brahmas, Columbia Rocks, Black 
Australorps, 8. L. baichnemananan saateninheaaiiniettiinaness $13.95 
PULLETS . 16.95 
COCKERELS sodas .. 15.00 
—*. 





poate Assorted, Straight Run 
t Over Heavies, No Legho 


MT. HEALTHY HATCHERIES 
MT. HEALTHY DEPT. B OHIO 


Raise Kerr's Lively Chicks. For high-speed layers, get 
chicks from our high egg production strains. White Leg- 
horns. Rhode Island Reds. Sex-Linked (Black Pullets) 
Cross-——with real crossbred vigor. These are all bred-to- 
ay. 16,000 breeding birds on our farm. Bloodtested 
against Pullorum disease by dependable slow tube 
method. Wonderful chick livability. For meat, eggs 
combined, get Kerr's Lively Chicks: New Hamp- 
shires, Barred Rocks, White Rocks, or Barred Cross- 
breds. Carefully selected strains. For meat: Raise 
Kerr’s Broad Breasted Broilers. Place 1951 order now 
for delivery date you want. Free circular. Kerr Chick- 
eries, 33 Railroad Avenue, Frenchtown, New Jersey. 


DENSMORE CHICKS FOR 
BROILERS 
Fast Growing — Early Feathering 
New Hampshires 
White Plymouth Rocks 


From strains especially developed for size 
and fleshing quality. 


PULLETS MAKE FINE LAYERS 


Write for Prices and 
Delivery Dates. 


DENSMORE POULTRY FARM 
Box 267-B 











ROANOKE 2 VIRGINIA 


67 Rare Varieties Baby Chicks, Eggs, Breeding Stock. 
Ducks, Geese, Turkeys, Guineas, Chickens, Bantams. 
Free handsome catalogue, color pictures showing 
Lakenvelders; Polish; Hamburgs; Yokohamas; Anda- 
lusians; Sussex; Giants; Langshans; Dark, White, White 
Laced Cornish; Houdans; Black and White Min- 
orcas; 11 beautiful varieties Wyandottes, Rocks; Black, 
Buff, White Australorps; Spanish; Buttercups; Anconas; 
Orpingtons; Rhode Island Reds; New Hampshire Reds; 
New Hampshire Whites: Brahmas; 10 varieties Cross- 
breds including Austra-Whites, Giant-Rocks, Cornish- 

8. Also Baby Bantams. Murray McMurray, Box 
B50, Webster City, Iowa. 


U. S. APPROVED — PULLORUM 
CLEAN 


Rhode Island Reds 
New Hampshires 
Barred Rocks 
White Rocks 
White Leghorns 


BABY CHICKS AS HATCHED, OR SEXED 
(95% accuracy guaranteed on sexing) 


All of the Best Breeding. 
* Prices Reasonable. 
FAMOUS QUALITY and LIVABILITY. 


THE SOUTHLAND HATCHERY 
COLLINSVILLE, ALABAMA 


Broiler Growing — New, profit-packed magazine from 
America’s leading poultry publisher. Raise finer broilers, 
battery or floor brooding, with year ‘round advice, money- 
making ideas. Special Trial Offer, Eight Big Issues, 

1.00! (Regular price $2.00 year.) Subscribe Now! 

roiler Growing, t. K, Mount Morris, Illinois. 

Ajax Started Chicks—Ajax four week started —. 
Save time, loss, worry, 
select Illinois-U. 8. 
Grown in 


Spec! 
prices. Colored catalog free. "ie 
ai.  Quiney, Tilinois. 

Ajax Chicks on Bhares—A. jax chicks on shares. High 
quality Tilinols-U. 8. Approved — Pullorum Controlled 
chicks. 12 popular breeds. Pay with grown chicks at six 
o—, > Liberal plan so you can — one sotto. Write 
today money making proposition. ax Hatchery, 
Box 425, Quincy, Illinois. . 














gains. 
Hatchery, 
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BABY CHICKS 

Low priced high quality AAA and AAAA Chicks. Fast 
broilers. Profitable layers. 100% Pullorum Tested. New 
i——— Reds, White ks, Barred Rocks, Wyan- 
ttes, Production Reds, Austra-Whites, Hamp-W hites, 
on $9.95 per 100. Heavy Cockerels, $7.90; Pul- 
lets, $14.95. Hybrid Cockerels, $3.95. Mixed Cockerels, 
$1.95. Leftovers, $2.95. Free catalog. 100% alive, 

Pleasant View Hatchery, Gerald, Missouri. 


STARTLING FACTS! 
Think It Over! 


Poultrymen who want extra value and profit 
depend on Trail’s End chicks. $1.80 more 
profit per year from each hen that lays just 
6 more eggs per month. That's the kind of 
results ag Al yoo want and you can count 
on Trail’s End chicks for production results. 
Trail’s End bought 1,000 breeding cockerels 
from dams with £99 records of 30) eggs and 
higher in 51 weeks to sire our 1951 White 
Leghorn chicks. High ega bred White Leg- 
horns, New Hampshire Reds, Barred Rocks, 
Rhode Island Reds, sexed or as hatched 
chicks. All breeders blood tested for Pullor- 
um (BWD). See what extra profits you can 
make. Please write for free literature, true 
facts, and very low prices. 


TRAIL’S END POULTRY FARM 
GORDONSVILLE VIRGINIA 

‘‘Btg Barron Leghorns,’’ Austra Whites, sae Hamps. 
Pedigree sired 200-346 eggs. Nonsexed, $8.95 Pullets, 
13.98; Leghorn Cockerels, $3.95; Hybrid Cockerels, 
6.90. Four weeks Pullets, $27.95; Broilers, $16.98. 
“New Hampshires,’’ Nonsexed, $10.95; Pullets, $12.95; 
a's $10.95. Four weeks Pullets, $24.90; Broilers, 
$18 100% alive oer.  eegcrenee Heimans 
ell Montrose, PF, Mis: 


RAISE 98% OR WE REBATE 
SUPERIOR AAAA CHICKS 
200-336 Egg Pedigreed Blood 

CROSSBREEDS and PUREBREEDS 
Started Pullets 


We rebate all loss over 2% first two weeks 
on these famous AAAA grade chicks, Leg- 
horns, Hampshires, Rocks, Reds, etc. Pull- 
orum bloodtested to zero reaction. Sensa- 
tional crossbreeds, too! COLUMBIANS, 
Austra-Whites, Legorcas. New sensational 
imported broiler strains. Chicks as hatched 
or senna Big early order discounts. CATA- 
L 


PULLETS LOW AS $13.90—100 PREPAID. 


SUPERIOR HATCHERY 
BOX 106 WINDSOR, MO. 


Salem Chicks for immediate delivery. New Hamp- 
shires, White Rocks, Barred Rocks, Rhode Island Reds, 
White Wyandottes $11.95—100; Pullets $14.95; Cockerels 
$11.95. Big English White Leghorns $10.95—100; Pul- 
lets $18.95; Cockerels $3.95, Silverlaced and Columbian 
Wyandottes $13.95—100. White Giants $13.95. Heavy 
Mixed, no sex guarantee $9.95. Salem Hatchery, Box 21, 
Salem, Indiana. 

















ANCONAS 


My Big Type Ancona Chicks bred from world’s cham- 

ion AB Winners Ancona Laying Championships 

issouri, Oklahoma Contests. Advance order discounts. 
Free catalog. Missouri Valley Farm, Box 977, Marshall, 
Missouri. 

Sheppard’s ‘‘Famous’’ Anconas. First at world’s great- 
est shows twenty years. Champion layers, large eggs. 
| prices. Catalog free. Cecil Sheppard, Berea, 

0. 








AUSTRALORPS 


Clover Valley Black Austealorps, U. 8. Approved— 
Pullorum Passed from one of America’s oldest established 
hatcheries. Big, sturdy chicks from selected flocks of this 

popular breed. Write for our reasonable prices. Clover 
Valley Hatcheries, Box 21, Ramsey, Indiana. 


AUSTRA-WHITES 


Ajax Super DeLuxe Austra-Whites—Ajax easy to raise 
Austra-Whites. Many customers report sensational profits 
with less feed. 7-8 week broilers. Layers 4% months. 
Heavy year around layers large eggs. Extra rugged vital- 
ity, livability, quick maturing. Lllinois-U. 8. Approved 
Pullorum Controlled. Low prices. Write for free poultry 
book today. Ajax Hatchery, Box 421, Quincy, Illinois. 


BRAHMAS 


Ajax Wonderlay Brahmas—Big type, wonderful win- 
ter laying, show quality Brahmas. Fast maturing. 
Illinois-U. 8. Approved — Pullorum Controlled. 3,000 
chicks weekly. Low prices. Colored catalog free. Ajax 
Hatchery, Box 423, Quincy, IIL 

Big, Heavyweight Light Brahmas. Production bred. 
Pullorum Passed Chicks. Catalog free. Standard Hatch- 
eries, Box 1212-A, Terre Haute, Indiana. 


CORNISH 


Years of specializing on Dark and White Cornish. Real 
livability. Extra large, blocky birds. Ideal for roasters 
and capons. Catalog free. Standard Hatcheries, Box 
1215-A, Decatur, Illinois. 

White and Dark Cornish — Our specialty for over 
quarter century. Low, blocky type. Write for informa- 
tion. Jones Hatchery, Gallatin, Tenn. 


GAMES 
Purebred Games — Travelers — Stags, $6.00; Pullets, 
$3.00; Trio, $12.00. C. L. Porter, Goodlettsville, Tenn. 
HAMBURGS 


Silver Spangled Hamburgs. Most beautiful of all fowls. 
Heavy layers, not sitters. Write today for free catalog. 
Send 5c postage. Foy Farms, Box 110, Clinton, Iowa. 


























HYBRIDS 
CROSSBREEDS 
Cornish-X-Hampshires; Cornish-X-Rocks; Austra- 
X- Whites; Wyandotte -X- Rocks; Hampshire - X - 


Rocks; Minorea-X-Leghorns, etc. Crossbreed vigor 

and production, Produce fancy market eggs and broil- 

ers. Pullorum Passed. U. 8. Approved. Catalog Free. 
STANDARD HATCHERIES, Box 2015-A, Decatur, Ill 


JERSEY GIANTS 


Clover Valley White or Black Giants from one of 
America’s oldest established Hatcheries make fine roast- 
ers or capons—good winter layers, too. Big, husky, liv- 
able chicks from e Approved—Pullorum Passed 
breeders. Write for low prices. Clover Valley Hatcheries, 
Box 21, Ramsey, Indiana. 

Mammoth White Giants—Production-bred. Pullorum 
Passed Chicks. Catalog free. Standard Hatcheries, Box 
1412-A, Terre Haute, Indiana. 


LANGSHANS 
: Largest White Chicken that grows. Zollicker’s White 














_ Prices on Greensburg Chicks for i liate shi 

. 8. Approved—Pullorum Passed. Order direct from 
this advertisement. AA grade, non-sexed. Barred, White 
Rocks; Reds; New Hampshires; White Wyandottes, and 
Big English White Leghorns, $11.95 per 100. Write 
for complete price list quoting pullet and cockerel prices, 
also free catalog. Greensburg Hatchery, Box 27, Greens- 
burg, Indiana. 


Broiler Crossbreed Chicks — New Columbians—Cross- 
breed sensation in the Eastern markets. Earlier-matur- 
ing to bigger, heavy-breasted yellow skin broilers, roast- 
ers, capons. Beautiful premium quality. Sell on sight. 
Broiler Hampshires, also, We supply leading large-scale 
broiler operators. No order too small or too large. Cata- 
log Free. Sunshine Hatcheries, Box 3118-A, Corydon, 
Indiana. 


For quick shipment. AA grade New Hampshires; 
Barred, White and Buff Rocks; Rhode Island Reds; 
Orpingtons, $11.95; Pullets, $14.95; Cockerels, $11.95— 
100. Big English White Leghorns, $10.95; Pullets, 
$18.95; Cockerels, $3.95— 100. Heavy Mixed, $9.95. 
Write for Folder, Pullet and Cockerel Prices. We ship 
C.0.D. Carney Hatchery, Box 35, Shelbyville, Indiana. 

Buy U. 8. Certified—Pullorum Clean New Hampshires, 
White Leghorns, White Rocks from Martin’s—an R.O.P. 
Breeding Farm and Hatchery. Also U. 8. Approved 
Barred Rocks, Reds, White Wyandottes, Buff Orping- 
tons, Dark Cornish, and Crossbreds. Hatched right— 
priced right. Liberal guarantee. Write for description 
and prices. Martin's Hatchery, Inc., Ramsey, Indiaan. 

Finest Alabama Approved, Pullorum Passed New 
Hampshires; White, Barred Rocks; Reds; Buffs; Co- 
lumbians; Silverlaced; Le og Giants; Cornish Hy- 
brids—25, $3.25; 50, $5.95; $10.95. Ready now. 
Prepaid, 100% delivery. Heavies’ assorted, 2c each low- 
er; surplus chicks, 4c lower; Pullets. 4c more. Started 
chickens. Muscle Shoals Hatchery, Florence, Ala. 

White, Barred Rocks; Hampshires; Reds; Wyandottes, 
$8.95; Pullets, $12.95; Cockerels, $10.95. 
Brown Leghorns, $8.95; Pullets, $14.95. 
Whites; oo. Buff Minorcas, $9.95; Puliets, $15.95. 
Heavies, $7.95. Mixed, $6.95. Leftovers, $5.95. Fryers, 
$4.95. Barnyard Special, $3.95. F.0.B. 00% alive. 
Free catalog. Bush Hatchery. Clinton, Missouri. 

Seymour low prices. New Hampshires, White Rocks, 
Barred Rocks, Reds, White Wyandottes, $11.95; Pul- 
lets, $14.95; Cockerels, $11.95 per 100. Leghorns, White, 
10.95; Puliets, $19.95; Cockerels, $3.95. Heavy Mixed, 
9.95—100. Write for ee list of all prices. Im- 
mediate shi C.0.D. 


Electric Hatchery, 
Box 54, Seymour, Indiana. 


Davis Baby Chicks for immediate delivery. Barred 
= Rocks; Reds; New Hampshires; White Wyan- 
es, a8 pores a3.se — 100; Pullets $14.95 — 100; 
Cockerels $11. 00. Big English White Leghorns 
$10.95, $18. 95, er oS. White Giants, Cornish New Hamp- 
shire Crosses for Broilers $13.95. Davis Poultry Farm, 
Box 16, Ramsey, Indiana. 
Save! Chicks, 100:—Utility, Leghorns, Austra- Whites, 
mans, 9c; Pullets, 13c. Reds, Rocks, Hampshires, 
Giants, etc. 9%c; Pullets, llc. Started Chickens, 19c. 
Broad Breasted Broilers, 12c. Assorted Heaviee, Hol- 
lands, Romans from whatever we have, 5c. Fryers (no 
Leghorns), Bie, Pi Prices, circular free. Rucker’ "8, Dept. 
1005, W Ohio. 
































mM Bargains! Left Overs, Assorted Heavies, > 








per 100, —_ pees Strong, healt! 
chicks, no culls, no cripp Approved, 
Controlled. tons aeonae tote dor prompt shi pments. Mt. 
Healthy Hatcheries, Dept. PF, ealthy, Ohio. 
Assorted Heavy Chicks, $6.90 — to Positively no 
Leghorns! Ne Cripple! No Culls! Pullets, Cockerels 
or Unsexed, our Send 
s . Live ony. In business over 25 
years. Atias Chick Co., . P, St. Louis, Mo. 
Farmers! Poultryment highest poul rofits. 
a} eonies pou H l ad- 


magazine. e) 
IS months bees 3 years $1.60. Bubscribe Teds! Deoltry 
Tribune, Dept. 7, Mount Morris, 

e .00; H ° 
$1.00 cach, Mrs. Jerry McCombs, Winteld, Ala. 








aa blonatested, 20 breeds. Hampshires; Reds; Wyan 
Barred, White Rocks, $8.90; Pullets, $13. 90: 

Sockevels, $10.90. Aante- -Whites; Large Whi Brown 
Leghorns; aenaeree. 99.20; Pullets, we 45. ie 
$7.90. Assorted 5. Special 95. F.O.B. 
+ adn y alive. Heip ui cake. “Ls econ, Clinton, 

issourt 

Priced for immediate order—Rocks, Reds, New Hamp- 
shires, Wyandottes, Leghorns. ) gag 
sorted pt 


broiler a Assorted ~ Posta id h 
\e ee pe 1} 
aD. .D. Alle chicks from U. Approved — : Pullorum 


ssed Hatcheries. Riverdate Chieks, Box . Corydon, 
Indiana. 
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Each Month—You will 
products advertised. You can safely 
reliable. 


‘erent 
order from our advertisers—they are re! 





merica’s leading strain. Bred for type, 
quality and large dark brown eggs for 23 years. Real 
winter layers. Free Catalog. Elmer Zollicker, APA 
Judge, Box 511, Harrisonville, Missouri. 


LEGHORNS 
DENSMORE WHITE 
LEGHORNS 


Bred for Big Eggs Since 1902 


VIRGINIA-U. S. CERTIFIED 
PULLORUM PASSED 
Consistently steady breeding (under R.O.P. 
for 23 years) has developed big, sturdy, 
long-lived birds that will mature early to 
lay lots of big, premium quality eggs. Here 
is your opportunity to cash in on brigh pros- 

pects for early egg profits. 


WRITE FOR FOLDER AND PRICES. 


DENSMORE POULTRY FARM 
Box 267-K 





ROANOKE 2, VIRGINIA 





Clover Valley White Leghorn Chicks U. 8. Approved— 
Pullorum Passed from one of America’s oldest established 
hatcheries. Big, sturdy, heavy laying type that produce 
lots of top — eggs. All breeders inoculated against 
Newcastle Dise: They’re real moneymakers at our low 
. Write c er er Valley Hatcheries. Box 21, Ramsey, 

ana. 


Ind 
SCHLICHTMAN’S "00 BRED 


English Type WHITE LEGHORNS, Rocks, Reds, 
Wyandottes, New Hamps, Austra- Whites. 


$10.90 Per 100 Prepaid 


Also Sexed and Started Chicks 
FREE CATALOG explains 2- —_ Ag ~~ ae guar- 
antee. U. 8. Approved, Pullo ssed. 

R.0.P. FOUNDATION 1 BREEDING 


SCHLICHTMAN HATCHERY 


APPLETON CITY MISSOURI 


Among World's Largest producers big type Danish 
Brown Leghorn Chicks. Egg contest winners. Advance 
order discounts. Free catalog. Missouri Valley Farm, 
Box 987, Marshall, Missouri. 

Foundation Stock Lo pe Lag B., Denmark's 
outstanding Danish Brown Leghorn b Phenomenal 
layers. Catalog free. Standard Hatenenten Box 1512-A, 
Terre Haute, ane 

Hanson's world —— strain Leghorns. 
Customer’s official A : 3 egg average from our pul- 
lets. Write for our Catalog. Theo Jaschke, 2712 Walnut, 
St. Joseph, Missouri. 

One of the Country's tates Producers of big t 
pan B roducing Danish 8S. C. Brown Leghorn Chic 

. ak ease, Sees free catalog. Smith Chickerles, Box 262-29 
exico, Missouri 

















MINORCAS 


Start shoulder to shoulder with the pioneer strain— 
genuine Kircher Buff Minorcas. Years ahead in breeding 
for larger fancy eggs, heavier fowl. Otto C. Kircher, Box 
136, Butler, Missouri. 


NEW HAMPSHIRES 
“DAVIS SUPERIOR NEW 
HAMPSHIRES 


Live better, grow faster, lay more and bigger eggs 
than most strains. A combination Meat and Egg 
Strain. U. 8S. APPROVED—PULLORUM CLEAN, 


Write for Circular and Prices. 


DAVIS HATCHERY 


INDIANA 





ELNORA 





Bagby’s Improved Nichols Strain New Hampshires win 
1949 New Hampshire World’s Laying Championship, 
Customers report our Broad Breasted Strain makes 3 
pound broilers 10 weeks. Thousands breeders closely re- 
lated our World’s Champions producing chicks low as 
$12.40—100. Free Four Color Catalog. Bagby Poultry 
Farm, Box 974, Sedalia, Missouri. 

Clover Valley New Hampshire Chicks U. 8S. Approved 
—Pullorum Passed from one of America’s oldest estab- 
lished hatcheries. Fine sturdy chicks fully acclimated to 
midwest conditions. Real profit-makers as broilers or 
egg producers. Write for low prices. Clover Valley 
Hatcheries, Box 21, Ramsey, Indiana. 


REDS 
Parmenter Strain Production Reds. 
Start laying in 4% months. Fast feathering. Large 
eges. Pullorum Passed. Free Catalog. Elmer Zollicker, 
APA Judge, Box 611, Harrisonville, Missouri. 


ROCKS 


Bagby Broad-breasted White Rocks—Sensational for 
egg production or quick broiler a ge Egg contest win- 
ners. Customers report 3% pound fryers in 10 weeks. 
Free illustrated catalog. Missouri Valley Farm, Box 957, 
Marshall, Missouri. 








Early maturing. 








SUSSEX 
Speckled Sussex. Write for large picture catalog which 
describes this unusual breed. Chicks reasonably priced. 
Send 5e for postage. Foy Farms, Box 110, Clinton, Iowa. 





TURKEYS 





Poults and Eggs — Breeders from U. 8. Certified 
Broadbreasted Bronze and Small Beltsville White stock. 
Large and small orders welcome. 15 poults to 12,000 
weekly. Poult carrier delivery. S. C.-U. 8S. Approved, 
Pullorum Clean and. Paratyphoid tested. Started ¢ as 
available. Southeastern Turkey Ranch, Sumter, Cc. 

Boost Turkey Profits—Read Turkey World, America’s 
only All-Turkey magazine. Latest raising, marketing in- 
formation every month.. Bargain offer: Nine months, 
$1.00, Subscribe Today! Turkey World, Dept. 76, Mount 
Morris, Illinois. 

Get Genuine Janes Stock, Poults or Eggs at very little 
additional cost. World’s largest producer of pedigreed 
poults. Write for free catalog and prices. Janes Bar 
Nothing Ranch, Box 918, Austin, Texas. 

California White Holland Turkey Farm, Domes Strain, 
Pullorum Clean Broad Breasts, Mountain Grown. Eggs 
February to June. Kathryn B. Farrer, P. O. Box 21, 
Turlock, California. 

Raise Turkeys the New Way—Write for free informa- 
tion explaining how to make up to $3.000.00 in your own 
backyard. Address National Purkey Institute, Dept. 5, 
Columbus, Kansas. 


MISCELLANEOUS POULTRY 
BIRDS—PETS—FANCY FOWL 


Peafowl, Pheasants, Bantams, Guineas, Waterfowl, 
thirty varieties Pigeons. John Hass, Bettendorf, Iowa. 


DUCKS—GEESE 


White Chinese Geese — Small broad breasted. Great 
hustlers. Labor savers in cleaning berry, potato and cot- 
ton fields. Illustrated catalog tells how they work. 
Goshen Poultry Farm, G-5, Goshen, Indiana. 

Goslings—Standard Breeds—Low-cost cotton and mar- 
ket goose crosses. Heart of Missouri Poultry Farm, Route 
4P, Columbia, Missouri. 


POULTRY SUPPLIES 


Over 200,000 Albert’s Hen Cages sold. Growing Pens, 
Drop and Cup Waterers, Egg Room Cooler, New Egg 
Candlers, Mechanical Feeders, Debeakers, etc. Hart- 
man’s ; Keeping Chickens in Cages’’—$3.25. Albert's, 
Box 429-T, Van Nuys, Calif., since 1921. 





























LIVESTOCK 





THE PASTURE BOOK 


Would you like to have the answer to your 
pasture problems? This book contains 276 
pages, 244 illustrations, 9 of them in 4 
colors. It gives complete, concise instruc- 
tions on land preparation, fertilization, 
seeding, and management of pastures for 
year around grazing, plus parasite controls. 


For a Copy Postpaid, send 
$3.00 to 


“THE PASTURE MAN” 
W. R. Thompson, State College, Miss. 





For Southeastern Livestock News . . . read Southern 
Livestock Journal, published monthly with coverage of 
purebred and commercial news originating in country’s 
fastest growing livestock section. $2.00 for the next 
twelve issues. Southern Livestock Journal, Macon, Ga. 


Registered Swiss Bulls, one to twelve months. Top 
breeding, type, production. Farmers prices. Rocke and 
Coplan, Carlock, Illinois. 


DAIRY GOATS 


Cash for Spare Time—Operate goat dairy. Magazine 
tells how. Trial 6 months 25c. Dairy Goat Journal, 
Columbia, B20, Missouri. 

If interested in Dairy Goats write for information. T. 
E. Bunn, Jr., Decatur, Georgia. 


English Shepherd Pups — Heeldrivers, guards, com- 
anions, =, 30 years selling 30 states. Bellwood 




















“Pure Gold”’ Butt Le ns—World’s greatest layers. 
Order early. Jones Hate . Gallatin, Tenn. 





MINORCAS 
Clover Valley White or Black Minorca Chicks U. 
Appror Pullorum Passed —_ one of America’s Siaesi 
yy hatcheries. Minorcas are larger than Leg- 
pene hy, A of big white cee an breeders inoculated 
against ewcastle Disease. rite for our low prices. 
Clover Valley Hatcheries, Box 21, ae see 
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ennels, 

Collies—The Ty that bring home the cows. Guaran- 
teed to please . Dept. G, Shomont Kennels. Monti- 
cello, lows. _ 

English Shepherd ies—Heelers, ions, reg- 
istered, istered, purebred. E. L. tight, Tennessee Ridge, Tenn. 





~Collies, Cockers, 5, Shepherds, Pekingese, Fox — 
Rat Terriers Pete Motley, Wadley, 
“= Rat Terriers, Collies, Shepherds, a Ship 
e. National, 3101 Olive, ‘St. Louis, Mo. 











eng Herwelaht | Black Minoreas—Chicks, Eges 
Dougherty’s Minorcas, 2471-P, Chorlotte, Ne c. 





Registered Black-Tan Coon Hound Puppies. Guaran- 
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lish Shepherd Pups—(Distemper vacci- 

onal Genen heelers, years trial. Training in- 
Males, Females, Spayed Females. 50,000 
Bank ref Highview Kennels, 





satisfied 
Cedar Falls, Iowa. 


h Shepherds — Border Collies. — 8 most 
Rg eo" all ages. Both sexes. ae ce 
colors. Faithful workers. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
breed and sell our own stock, Fairmount Farms, Me 
Falls, Iowa. 


Shepherd or Collie Pups for watch and stock. 
Py Bo Scotch Collies. Reasonable. Zimmer- 
man Farms, Flanagan, Illinois. 
Terrier Puppies—Best for ratters, best for pets. 
mh. Kennels, Fredonia, Kansas. 
Rat Terrier Puppies. Bred for ratters. 
Kennels, Stafford, Kansas. 


RABBITS, HAMSTERS, ETC. 


My hobby extra fine Guinea Pigs (Cavies) broken col- 
ors spotted or belted in yellow, brown, white and black. 
Breeding pen of four sows and two boars, crated, fifteen 
dollars F.O.B. Orlando, express shipment. Special price 
on lots of fifty or more. Richard N. Crane, P.O. 2387, 
Orlando, Florida. 


Make Big Money! Raise Chinchilla Rabbits. Cash 
Markets Supplied for your production. Write today! 
Rockhill Ranch, Sellersville 75, Pennsylvania. 














Crusaders 








buUROCS 


Champion Bred Registered Durocs — +4 8 largest 
herd of high quality, fast growing, modern e Duroc: 3 
Bred Gilts, $100.00 to $150.00. Fall ies” $40. 00 
$50.00. Owen Burton, Beedeville, Arkansas. 


Splendid Gilts, bred to sons 1950 Indiana, 1949 
Nebraska Grand Champions. Outstanding Fall Boars, 
Gilts. Dark red, fast developers. 
Farms, Union City, Indiana. 


Durocs Since 1912—Medium type, National Champion 
Bloodlines. Boars; gilts, bred or open; weanling pigs, 
unrelated. White & Son, Ansonia, hio. 

Registered Durocs—Championship Quality. Fall Pigs, 
$40.00 each. Satisfaction guaranteed. Harehill, Nash- 
ville 6, Tennessee. 


Duroc Hogs—Popularly bred, vaccinated. Cherry Red 


medium type Sows, Boars, Pigs. W. A. Gardner, Auburn, 
Alabama. 


Registered Cherry Red, blocky type Duroc Pigs with 
life treatment, $25.00 each. Crated. Valley Farm, Baxley, 
Georgia. 

Championship Quality Registered Durocs. Also Reg- 
istered Jersey Cattle. 3-H Farms, Guthrie, Kentucky. 

Durocs grow faster. Write for free literature. Duroc 
Association, Duroc Bldg., Peoria, Illinois. 





Write wants. Lorton 





























Make Money—F ast! Raise highly profitable Angora or 
New Zealand White Rabbits. Plenty —" Details 
free. White’s Rabbitry, Newark 29, 

Big Profit in Angora Rabbits. Free Tienaied booklet 
tells how, lists markets, successful raisers. Wilsons, 
Stanton 19, California. 

Pedigreed Angora and Giant Chinchilla Rabbits. In- 
formation, write John Fields, 1018 W. Poplar Street, 
Griffin, Georgia. 

Registered Pedigreed Rabbits. Dairy ww 
tive catalogue Dime. Harehills, Nashville 6, 

Raise Giant Chinchilla Rabbits for meat aa extra 
cash. Waters Rabbit Farm, W 1, Glennville, Ga. 

Standard Rabbit Journal, B-241-P, Milton, Pa. Year 
$1.00, sample dime, beginners manual 25c. 

Raise Guinea Pigs. Money makers. 
Taylors, B426H, Hapeville, Georgia. 


CATTLE 
SOUTHERN DAIRYMEN 


WHY GO TO WISCONSIN FOR YOUR DAI 

CATTLE? WE BRING THEM DOWN FOR Y 
Large selection Holstein and Guernsey Cows and 
Heifers on hand at all times. Fresh Cows, 
Springing Cows, Heifers of all ages. TB and 
Bangs Tested. 

WE HAVE ANYTHING YOU WANT! 
JOHN S. CHRISTOPHER & COMPANY 
Phone Donelson 502-M Route 1 
NASHVILLE TENNESSEE 


Wisconsin Holstein and Guernsey Cattle—Springers, 
Fresh Cows, Bred Heifers. TB-Bangs Tested. Truckload- 
Carload lots. Low prices. Large selection plus field- 
man’s services. Circular free. George Klein, Dairyland’s 
Progressive Acres, Menomonee Falls 27, Wisconsin. Tele- 


phone 3700 
HOLSTEIN AND GUERNSEY 


CHOICE SPRINGER COWS AND HEIFERS 
Available in quantity. Carefully selected to oecns 
requirements. Recently negative to T.B. and Bangs. 
Truck or Carloads. No young calves. Request prices. 

‘Private Daily Sales’’ 


L. F. BROWN AND COMPANY 
Ohio’s Largest Licensed and Bonded Distributors 
At The Gateway to the South. 
3149-57 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati 25, Ohio 
Phones Kirby 5041-5042. Established 1849. 


Dairy Cattle—Large selections of choice Holstein and 
Guernsey springers and fresh cows and heifers. B. 
and Bangs tested. Stanley Burnidge & Son, ‘‘Grand 
Hotel’’ for Dairy Cattle, Elgin, Illinois, (Hotel Ac- 
commodations.) Established 1918. 











Instruc- 














Booklet free. 

















Calves — From the dairyland state. Registered and 
non-registered Holstein, Guernsey, Brown Swiss calves, 
heifers, cows, bulls. Any quantity, any age. Buy on 
a We ship C.0.D. J. M. McFarland & Sons, 

Watertown, Wisconsin. 

Dairy Cattle for Sale—Registered and grade. Several 
hundred herds to select from. Waukesha County Guern- 
sey Breeders’ Association, Waukesha, Wisconsin. 


Wisconsin Dairy Heifers, Holsteins and Guernseys. 300 
pounds and up, good quality. Any amount. Write or 
phone Link Brothers, ine. ,» Minong, Wisconsin. 


Large selection of Springer Holstein and Guernsey 
rere also Younger Heifers and Springer Cows. 
Chester Froberg, Valparaiso, Indiana. 


Holstein and Guernsey Dairy Cows and Heifers, fresh 
and close springers. T.B. and Bang’s tested. Hartman 
and Son, Hampshire, Illinois. 


Choice Dairy Heifers, $35.00. Brahmans $100.00. 
Shawnee Cattle Company, Dallas, Texas. 


Registered Red Dane Bulls. Adamsen, McAllen, Tex. 


HEREFORD 


Main line Hereford Herd Bulls—Noes Baca Duke 97, 
half brother to $65,000.00 Bull, Noes Larry Jr. 44. Best 
small cow herd in 30 states. Better Registered Hereford 
Calves for less at all times. Write for catalogue of Fall 
Sale. Leon Choate, Benton, Kentucky. 























ESSEX 
Registered Essex wae. hexumnes J. Sherman Autry, 
Autryville, North Carolina 
Registered Essex Pigs. Catalog. W. C. Etheredge, 
Ashford, Alabama. 





Registered Black Essex Pigs. 


W. W. Jordan, Gates. 
North Carolina. 





Georgia-Alabama-Florida Edition * 


OF INTEREST to WOMEN 





SAVE 60% ON CROCHET THREAD 
FAMOUS DAISY MERCERIZED 
White or Ecru in 50 yd. skeins. Colors—Yellow, 
Blue, Lt. Blue, Med. Blue, Turquoise, Salmon Rose, 
Rose Pink, Lt. Pink, Lt. Green, Emerald, Lavender, 
Red, Shaded Blues, Pink and Lavender mixed in 
400 yard skeins. Size 30. 
SPECIAL 8 SKEIN BARGAIN PRICE 
8 skeins with a steel crochet hook and a crocheting 
k all for only $2.49. SEND NO MONEY. —Pay 
mail carrier on delivery $2.49 plus COD fees. Sat- 


isfaction a oy VVT 
MPBELL & QUENTIN 
Dept. 2, net 1134 Kansas City 10, Missouri 


Free Descriptive List. Learn figurine painting the 
quick, easy way by Mrs. Helm—nationally known author- 
ity on Dresden Craft. Enamels are ready for use. Easily 
mixed for delicate shades. Quick drying—finished work 
has ‘‘fired ‘lustre look.’ Send for Mrs. Helm’s books for 
beginners or advanced students (illustrated in colors). 
$1.50 each. Houston Hobby Supply, Mr. C, P. 0. 

388, Houston, Texas. 


Outdoor Toilets. Cesspools, Septic Tanks cleaned, de- 
odorized with amazing new product. Just mix dry powder 
with water; pour into toilet. Safe, no poisons. Save 
digging, pumping costs. Postcard brings free details. 
Burson Laboratories, Dept. E-17, Chicago 22, Illinois. 


Rug Material, 100% wool blanket trimming in bright 


colors suitable for all types of rug making. Prices: 50c 
per pound, 25 pounds or more; 60c per pound, less than 

















25 pounds. Free samples on request. Michigan Wool 
Registered Pigs. M. M. Joh Luling, Texas. Products Co., Dept. 4, Benton Harbor. Mich. 
HAMPSHIRES Save Money! Make your own Wool Rugs at Half Price! 


Hampshire Sale — Wednesday. February 14, 1951, 
Staunton ,Purebred Laveen Pavillion, 4 miles north 
Staunton, U. 8. Route 11. Offering 25 Bred Gilts, 10 
Fall Boars, 20 _— Gilts. Catalog write Earl 8. Parrish, 
Verona, Virgini 

Purebred Coa: Boars, ready for light service. 
Advance bookings for young pigs, from champion blood 
lines. John P. Meszaros, Citronelle, Ala. 





We supply 100% Wool converted from used refinished 
papermaker’s felt. Low reas Prices, 55¢ pound up. 
All colors. Free 8 yrite Dept. 26-A, 
Bloomfield, Indiana. 


Nylon Hosiery — Save one-third on best quality 51 
gauge 15 denier Full Fashioned Hosiery. Write for 
actual swatches free. 15 years a hosiery jobber. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Summer Hosiery Co., Cherryville, 
North Carolina. 











Registered Hampshires: Pigs, Boars, Bred Gilts. 
Waynor Farms, Norway, 8. C. 


Hampshire Pigs—Sisco Farms, McKinney, Texas. 


HEREFORD 


Hereford Hogs. Largest herd in east. Circular. Royal 
Oak Farm, 2902 Dunleer Road, Dundalk, Maryland. 


0. 1. C. 

Finest OIC Hogs—The modern hog that makes money 
faster. Cleanest, whitest, healthiest. Less feed. Pigs, 
$20.00; Bred Gilts, $85.00; Young serviceable Boars, 
$50.00. Pedigrees furrished. Shanks Hog Farm, Clyde, 














Registered OIC-—Bred Gilts to farrow in February 
and March. Write for full information about our herd. 
Schaefferkoetter Farm, Owensville, Mo. 


Registered OIC Pigs. J. 8S. Smith, Route 4, Phila- 
delphia, Mississippi. 


POLAND-CHINAS 


Registered, modern, easy feeding, medium type Black 
Poland Chinas from Grand Champion bloodlines. Weaned 
eo Bred Gilts and Service Boars. Roy N. McPeak 

ons, Decaturville, Tennessee. 


Medium Type Black Poland China Pigs, Open and 
Bred Gilts, unrelated pairs. Deep bodied, plenty of 
length, good grazers, easy feeders. Clear Brook Farm, 
Route 6, Cullman, Alabama. 


Meat Type Blacks—Boars, Gilts and Pigs. Fatten at 
any age. Not too lazy to graze. Minglewood Farm, 
Chapel Hill, Tennessee. 

Modern Type Poland Chinas—1950 Spring Boars and 
Bred Gilts. State Fair winners. Wainwright Lea, 
Brooksville, Kentucky. 

Registered Improved Type Black Poland China Pigs, 
$25.00; Bred Gilts, $100.00. R. X. Williams, Oxford, 
Mississipi. 


Registered Poland Chinas—Top quality, farmers type. 
Chas. W. Palmer, Route 4, Greenwood, 8. C. 


























SPOTTED POLAND-CHINA 


Modern Type Spotted Poland Chinas — Bred Gilts, 
Service Boars, Pigs. State Fair winners. James Lea, 
Brooksville, Kentucky. 

Registered Spotted Poland China Boar Pigs. 
type. Clifford Waters, Sylvania, Ga. 


TAMWORTHS 


We endeavor to give the best in registered Tamworths— 
Pigs, Bred Gilts, Service Boars — now ready. Hunter 
Farm, Route 7, Winston-Salem, N. C 


Registered Tamworths. L. 8. Corbett, Macclesfield, 
North Carolina. 





Thick 











YORKSHIRES 

Yorkshire Breeding Stock for sale. Alabama’s largest 
breeder. Write for free booklet. G. W. Hughes, Madi- 
son, Alabama. 

Yorkshire Hogs—High herd Illinois and Iowa State 
Fairs. Circular. Yalehurst Yorkshire Farm, Peoria, 
Tilinois. 

Registered Yorkshire Boar Pigs. 
Route 4, Florence, Alabama. 


CATTLE MARKERS 


Daisy Cattle Markers complete with chain, brass tag 
for horns and neck. Write for folder. Golden Arrow 
Farms, Dept. 4. Huntington, Indiana. 


Free Samples Al-Wuz-On Ear Tage for livestock. 
Write Intermountain Stamp Works. Salt Lake 2. Utah. 








Wayland Darby, 














HOLSTEINS 
EUREGRED and RB CCRADE HOLSTEINS 
of all ages, i Fall fresh cows and heif- 


ers—selected from the ten best dairy cattle counties 
in Wisconsin. Association service. Let us quote 
you prices on quality Holsteins. Inter-County Dairy 
Cattle Association, Telephone 3644, Waukesha, Wis. 


Holstein Heifer Calves—Start your herd of Holsteins 
or raise your ptegeeete with calves from high pro- 
ducing New York State grade cows bred to high record 
bulls. We will ship only nice marked calves from cows 
producing 10,000 to 14,000 pounds milk yearly. $45.00 
PF. Also a few registered calves at $75.00. Earle 
Williams, Holland Patent, ae 


SWINE 


Foremost Farm Berkshire Hogs — Boars, Open and 
Bred Gilts; also Fall Pigs, either sex, no relation. Over 
250 in herd, registered, double immuned. Customers in 
44 states. Write A. E. Blaum, Waverly, Ohio. 











LIVESTOCK SUPPLIES 


Tamp-R-Pruf Ear Seals, positive Livestock Identifica- 
tion. Self-piercing, humane, permanent. Stamped with 
name and number. Rustproof — Inexpensive. Over 50,- 
000 users. Free samples, catalog. Write pou, Seal 
Co., Dept. 46-W, 144 W. 27th Street, N. Y. ike 


Abortion Mastitis, other disemses. Full details—Free 
literature. Money-saving prices on Vaccines, Bacterins, 
Pharmaceuticals. Kansas City Vaccine Co., Dept. 1 
Kansas City, Mo. 








MACHINERY and PARTS 





Posthole Digger—The Modern as for Ford, 
Ferguson tractors. Guaranteed performer. rite Modern 
Inventions, 2433 11th Avenue So., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Concrete Blockmaker — Daily capacity 100 blocks. 
Complete equipment $19.95. Write JackSun Manufac- 
turing, Dept. C, 1300 East 59th, Kansas City, Mo. 





Free Catalog—Save on Cottons—Thrilling values for 
family and home — shirts, underwear, dresses, prints, 
towels, sheets, childrens wear. Money-back guarantee. 
South Carolina Mfils, Dept. 266, Spartanburg, 8. C. 


Free Cacti . Three different Rare Blooming Size 
Dwarf Cacti, including Mexican Golden Ball Cactus. 
Send 25c for mailing and handling. Cactus Fitzpatrick, 
Edinburg, Texas. 


New White Nylon Parachute Canopies, over 50 square 
yards, $13.95 postpaid. 4 panels, $3.95. Write for cata- 
log. ‘Ted Berman Co., 4920 Franklin Bivd., Sacramento, 
California. 

Quilt Pieces—Big bundle, about 8 yards. Bright, new 
fast-color cotton prints. Patterns, free gift, $1.00. Mc- 
Combs Brothers, 4519 Butler, Pittsburgh 1, Penna. 


Fine Combed Chambray and Gingham. Sanforized. 
Beautiful patterns. Samples on request. Only 59c per 
yard. ‘The Cotton Shop, Jefferson, South Carolina. 

Money in New Greaseless Doughnuts. Start in kitchen. 
No smoke. Sell stores. Free recipes. George Ray Co., 
3605 South 15th Avenue, Minneapolis 7, Minn. 

Profitable Home Business. Make fast-selling Easter, 
Mother’s Day flowers, monkey trees, dolls, Literature 
free. Velva, Dept. 8, Bohemia, N. Y. 

a oe — Sew new Readi-Cut baby bootees 

home. Fast, easy—spare or full time. California 
Readi- Cuts, Stanton 32, California. 

Send Raw Wool direct to factory for fine blankets. 
Write for free information first. West Texas Woolen 
Mills, 2 Main, Eldorado, Texas 

Quilt Pieces, also Rug Strips—both 3 pounds, $1.00; 
7 pounds, $2.00 post, _ Miller Mail Order, Box 7651, 
Kansas City, Misso’ 

$5 Hour Easy! ait name plates for houses. Free 
Sample, order blanks. Write: National, 214 Summer, 
Boston, Mass. 

Quilting Strips—Satins, Tappeta—Assorted colors— 
5 pounds, $2.50. C. Bennett, Route 3, Emporia, Va. 

Large Print Sacks, $3.00 dozen. Ralph Dangar, Wood- 
stock, Georgia 









































PHOTO FINISHING 





WE INVITE COMPARISION 
BEAUTIFUL DOUBLE-SIZE PRINTS 
DEVELOPED AND PRINTED 


From Any 8 Exposure Roll 35c 
From Any 12 Exposure Roll..................-. 50c 
Additional Prints and Reprints, Each, 4c. 


Supplied in COLORFUL PLASTIC BOUND 
ALBUMS for only 10c extra per roll. 
Free Mailers Sent Upon Request. 


VIRGINIA DARE PHOTO 
Dept. A, P. O. Box 7 Richmond, Va. 








Finest Quality—only 25c per roll. Fast service, satis- 
faction guaranteed. Ls a like Supertex life-time pic- 
tures. 6 or and printed, 25c. 
Specials on anlesoumente. end film, ask for free mailers 
and price list on all developing and kodak supplies. Over 
10 years producing highest quality proto finishing. Send 
your film to Supertex Photo Service, Box 1166, Dallas, 
Texas. 








24 Hour Service — Oversize Prints 


8 EXPOSURE (B & W) Rolls developed and printed 
30c; 36 Exposure $1.40; 20 Exposure 80c. Reprints 
4c. All negatives 2%” x 2%” or smaller are 
printed oversize to 3%” x 4%”. 


Write for free mailers and complete price list. 


BRYAN’S PHOTO SHOP 
Dept. F Panama City, Florida 





Deckledge Reprints 3c. Reprints size as negative 
Se and oversize prints 4c. 6 or 8 exposure roll d 


PHOTO FINISHING 
OVERSIZE PRINTS—OVERNIGHT 


SERVICE—40c 
Films developed and 8 prints near postcard, 
only 40c. Electronic process, non-fade, 
glossy pictures. Write for FREE mailers. 


PEACHTREE PHOTO FINISHERS- 


Dept. P, P. O. Box 4324 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


New! Your Snapshots Bound in Smart Album Print 
Folder—beautiful Jumbo Deckledge pie. 6 or 8 ex- 
posure rolls, only 35c; 12 exposure rolls, 50c. Jumbo Re- 
prints in Albums, 4c — Free mailers. Fast service. 
First Photo Co., Box 419-PF, Mi t 


Something New... 8 Oversize Prints 
Mounted in Album—35c 


Your film developed and JUMBO double negative 
size prints made and mounted * Pee form on 
vidual as 8 exposures 35c—12 16 exposures 
50c. FASTER serviee, higher quality with 
| me. process. Over 12 years leading in su- 
perior photo finishing, always dependable, satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Send for free mailers and prices 
on enlargements, fine grain developing, etc. 
CROWN STUDIOS 
Dallas Box 1223 Texas 
Personal 1951 Photo Calendars or Valentines made 
from your negatives 10c each including envelopes. Roll 
developed, 8 prints and two enlargements 30c. Trial offer. 
Young Photo Service, 412-V, Albany 9, N. Y. 


25c 8 EXPOSURE ROLL 


Fast Quality Photo Finishing Regular Size. 
JUMBO SIZE 35c. Free Roll Film First order 
from customer. 


CHER-O-KEE SCOUT 


MAIL ORDER PHOTO FINISHERS 
ATHENS TENNESSEE 


Two Sets of ‘‘Deckledge’’ Prints from each eight ex- 
posure roll finished 35c. Very finest quality. Deckledge 
reprints 3c each. Brown Photo Company, 1910—34 Emer- 
son, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 























MISCELLANEOUS 





“Killed 41 Rats in 7 days with Rought and Ready 
Concentrated Wafarin’’ says A. Mondek, Berea, Ohio. 
Ounce Farm Size $1.75 postpaid. Makes 5 pounds bait. 
Moneyback guarantee. See your dealer or write Eaton 
Co., 1106-J Lakeview, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Personal Rubber Stamp saves time and money in many 
ways. Use on stationery, envelopes, cards, labels, books, 
etc. Send coin; Name 25c; Name and Address 40c; ink 
pad 25c; postpaid. Order now! The Stamp Shop, Box 
382, Rochester 2, New York. 


We Sharpen Hair Clippers and Animal Shearing 
Blades, 50c a set postage extra. Mail them to Columbia 
Grinding Works, 1909 Main Street, Columbia, 8. C. 

Detectives Earn Big Money. Make secret investiga- 
tions. Work home — travel. Euoceionse unnecessary. 
Write, Wagoner, 125-G West 86th, N. Y. 

Send Raw Wool direct to ny tor fine blankets. 
Write for free information first. West Texas Woolen 
Mills, 2 Main, Eldorado, Texas. 




















Bargain Subscription Prices. Free list. Rural Mag- 
azine Agency, Grenada, Mississippi. 
Save! Buy Wholesale. Anything. Free list. Nevin 


Orndorf. Woodward, Pennsylvania. 


AGENTS—SALESMEN 


Start Your Own Business on credit. Always your own 
boss. 1,559 Dealers sold $5,000 to $28,000 in 1949; their 
average $6,834. We supply stocks, equipment on credit. 

home necessities. Selling experience unnecessary to 
start. Wonderful opportunity to own pleasant, profitable 
business backed by world-wide industry. Write 
Rawleigh’s, Dept. A-U-PGF, Memphis, Tenn. 


No experience needed to make money fast for yourself 
or organization. Sell gorgeous new All-Occasion Assort- 
ments. 21 cards $1.00. Valentines, Easter Cards, Re- 
ligious, Novelties, unusual gifts. Scented Stationery, 
Notes, Wrappings. Over 100 items. ‘‘Get Started’’ plan. 
Write for samples on approval. Hedenkamp, 361 Broad- 
way, Dept. PR-5, New York 


At Last! Something New and Sensational in Everyday 
Cards, 21 for $1. Make Extra Money Fast! Show Satin, 
Velour, Metallic Cards. Get orders easy. Big line $1 
Assortments, Scented Stationery, Personal Matches, 
Kiddie Books. Imprints Free. Two $1 boxes on Approval. 
Puro Co., 2801 Locust, Dept. 157-A, St. Louis 3, Mo. 


Just Out! New thrilling sensation in Everyday Cards. 
Rich foils, satins, velours sell on sight, 21 for $1. Make 
up to 100% profit. 50 Assortments, Imprint Stationery 
and Book Matches, Gift Items. $1. Assortments on 
approval, Imprints free! Joy Greetings, 507 N. Cardinal, 
Dept. F-63, St. Louis, Missouri. 


Big Profits in Spart Time! I'll send Free Assortment 
Full-Size Samples fine Foods, Household Necessities to 
ambitious Men-Women who need money. Friends, neigh- 
bors buy eagerly. Send no money. Just write Blair, 
Dept. 27GA2, Lynchburg, Virginia. 


Man or Woman with Spare Time to try our food and 
household products, without cost, at home and supply 
neighbors. Make good money. Big box of full-size prod- 
ucts free. Blair, Dept. 27GA3, Lynchburg, Va. 


10,000 Nylons, $3.50 dozen, imperfects. Socks 95c, 
Rugs 65c, Aspirin Tablets 99¢ per 1,000, Quilt Tops 39c. 
Sample Razor Blades, complete stock list 25c. Sibert 
Wholesale, Chattanooga 4, Tenn. 


Where to buy 800,000 articles direct from manufactur- 
ers. Including hundreds of scarce items. Sent free, 
“Your Profits Under The Spotlight.’’ Glass Publishing 
Co., Eliwood City, Pa. 

Big Money Taking Orders: Shirts, ties, sox, pants, 
jackets, sweaters, shoes, uniforms, ete. Sales equipment 
free. Experience unnecessary. Nimrod 4922-AA Lin- 
coln, Cores. 


New ‘‘Sponge’’ Wall Cleaner. Erases dirt like magic. 
Wallpaper. painted walls, ceilings. Saves redecorating. 
Lightning seller. Samples sent on trial. Kristee 121. 
Akron 



































and 4 1 each 25c or 2 each for 35c. 3 5x7 enlarge- 
ments for 50c. 4 8x10 for $1.00. Your favorite photo 

copied and 10 billfold pictures 65c. Summers Studio, 
U Unionville, Missouri. 





Big Profits selling Plastic Tablecloths and other fast 
selling Plastic Gift and Household Items. Sample line 
free. Write Shneider Products, 116 Bedford Street, 
Boston, Mass. 





8 Exposure Films Developed, Enlarged — 35c. Clear 
Jumbo Enlargements! 12 Exposures—50c. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Mailer Free. Economy Photos, Hillside 
Manor 47, N. Y. 


Up to $50.00 in a week and tailored suit for yourself 
without paying one cent. Write for plan, J. C. Field & 
oe. Dept. N-1815, Harrison and Throop Streets, Chicago 
7, Illinois. 





Write for big, free 1951 Catalog; tremendous savings. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Central Tractor Parts Co., Des 
Moines 3, Iowa. 


Rolls Developed ene ig Eight Exposure, aH 
Twelve Exposure, 30c; Sixteen +--™§ 40c. Reprints 
2%ec. Link Photo Service, High Point, N. C. 





Registered Berkshires—Production Tested. 
ers from coast to coast. 
Cope, South Carolina. 


~ Registered Prolific Berkshires — Boars, Gilts, Pigs. 
Maplehurst Farm, South Boston, Virginia. 


Satisfied 
Magnolia Lane Farm, 


HE 





Garden Tractor $127.00 ‘‘McLean.”’ Cultivating, plow- 
ing, mowing. Universal Mfg. Co., Indianapolis 2, Ind. 





Parts for Delco and Westinghouse Light Plants. Re- 
public Electric Co., Mfgrs., Davenport, Iowa. 


30-inch Meadows Corn Mill A. M. Aiken, Smyrna, Ga. 














Let Your Mail Man Be Your Salesman!—A Classified ONE DOLLAR pays for a 5-year new or renewal sub- 
Ad in Progressive Farmer will bring you lots of mail— scription to the South’s Leading Farm and Home 
Orders for whatever you have to sell. It may be seeds, Magazine, The Progressive Farmer. Just mail a 
livestock, poultry, hatching eggs, honey, syrup or farm dollar bill to the office nearest you: Dallas, Raleigh, 
land. Try an ad in our next issue. Memphis, Birmingham. 





oh al 


Free! Let me send you food and household products to 
test in your home. Tell your friends, make money. Rush 
— - Zanol, Dept. 9021-A, Richmond Street, Cincinnati 
3 





Beautiful Pictures! Lasting eal 
Service! Roll developed 15c. Reprints 2c. 
Humphrey’s, Whitesburg, Georgia. 


Fine-grain Sues. 8 Velox prints, ri 


We satisfy! 





“‘Fog-Stop’" Windshield Cloth. 
blurry Mist, Frost, Sleet, Snow. Stops windshield fog- 
ging. Samples sent on trial. Kristee 122, Akron, Ohio. 


Instantly removes 





85¢e; 
4c. Dependable. Prompt. United Film Rh, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenressee. 


“Speciall’’ Four Beautiful 8 x 10 Enlargements, $1. 
Surgal—B, 3300 Beach, Chicago. 


16 Prints or 8 Jumbos from Roll, 25c with this ad. L. 
Skrudland, River Grove, Illinois. 











$5 Hour Easy! Sell name plates for houses. Free 
Sample, order blanks. Write: National, 214 Summer, 
Boston, Mass. 


Fruit Trees for a ae 
Smith ‘prothers Nursery Co. — 





ans. Write to 
. Concord. Ge. 





(Classified ads continued on oF page) 





CLASSIFIED ADS 


(Continued from preceding page) 


AGENTS—SALESMEN 


Win Suits and Earn Money! Both easy with amazing 
plan, Show finest made-to-measure tailoring to friends, 
neighbors. No experience or investment. Free outfit. 
Write Progress Tailoring, Dept. N-315, Congress and 
Troop, Chicago 7, Illinois. 

Free Samples—Big profits showing amazing Glow-In- 
The-Dark specialties. House numbers, pictures, plastic 
novelties, ashtrays, keyholders, religious and nursery 
objects, etc. Madison Plastics, 303 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 10, New York. 


Farmers! Make More Money. Your own boss. Out- 
side work. Steady year-round. 200 farm-home necessi- 
ties. No experience necessary. We train and help you. 
For details write Rawleigh’s, Dept. A-242-PGF, Mem- 
phis, Tennessee. 


With your own processing business gross over $12,000 
yearly! Feeders everywhere demand Fords Portable Mill- 
ing Service. Low investment, balance from profits. Get 
details. Myers-Sherman Co., 36 12th Street, Streator, 
Illinois. 

Money Making Opportunities. Hundreds to choose 
from. Read World’s Biggest Classified Medium. (Over 
1,000 ads.) Copy sent absolutely free. Popular Me- 
chanics Classified, 201 East Ontario, Chicago 11. 


AUCTIONEERING 


Be An Auctioneer — A Pleasant, Profitable Occupa- 
tion. Send for free catalog and How to Receive Home 
Study Course. Address Fred Reppert School of Auction- 
eering, Box 39, Decatur, Indiana. 


Fort Smith Auction School, Fort Smith, Arkansas. 
Course includes Tobacco Auctioneering. Term soon. Vet- 
eran Approved. 

Learn Auctioneering. Write National Auction Insti- 
tute, Box 88PF, College Station, Texas. 


CEMENT PRODUCTS 
Just Add Water . .. . To Sakrete 


For the most convenient, satisfactory cement mix you 
ever used. SAKRETE is cement pre-mixed in bags 
with sand, fuse or lime, according to its intended 
use. Buy SAKRETE Concrete, SAKRETE Mortar 
Mix or WARRETE Sand Mix, just add water to use. 
No waste. Write for descriptive literature or see 
your dealer. Available in 11. 25, 45, 80 or 90 
pound bags. 
W. R. BONSAL COMPANY, INC. 
306 Ponce de Leon Avenue Bldg. 

ATLANTA GEORGIA 



































BEES——BEE SUPPLIES 


Bees Insure Better Crop Pollination, make you money. 
Send $1.00 for book ‘‘First Lessons in Beekeeping’’ and 
six months subscription. Free literature. American Bee 
Journal, Box 8-2, Hamilton, Illinois. 


SYRUP—HONEY 


Bee-Sweet Honey—Recent tests show it contains valu- 
able minerals and vitamins. Best yet for sonoent 
goodness and quick energy. 3 gallon can, $8.40; six 10- 
pound pails, $9.00; twelve 5-pound pails, $9. 60. The 
Coffey Apiaries, Whitsell, Texas. 

New Crop Table Honey—C ‘ase twelve 24% pound "ae 
Comb, $7.50; Case six 5 pound Jars Extracted, $6.5: 
One 60- pound Can Extracted, $9.00. F.0.B, York Bes 
Company, Box 300, Jesup, Ga. 

Twelve 10- ey pails Choice Extracted Pure Honey, 
$18.00 not prepaid. H. J. Sudbury, Natchitoches, La. 

Ribbon Cane Syrup, $1.85 Gallon; Half, $1.00 post- 
paid. Goodwill Bargains, Fullerton, La. 


HELP WANTED 


Start Your Own Business on credit. Always your own 
boss. 1,559 Dealers sold $5,000 to $28,000 in 1949; their 
average $6,834. We supply stocks, equipment on credit. 
200 home necessities. Selling experience unnecessary to 
start. Wonderful opportunity to own pleasant, profitable 
business backed by world-wide industry. Write 
Rawleigh’s, Dept. A-U-PGF, Memphis, Tennessee. 


HELP WANTED—MALE 


Wanted—Caretaker and tenant farmer for 2,100 acres 
of timber land. Good dwelling house furnished. Pecan 
orchard, also to be looked after. Contact J. F. Barnes, 
care of Ray E. ie Lumber Company, Bay Minette, 
Alabama. Phone 7 

Make Money ie Famous, Easy-Selling Bostonian 
Shirts—spare time, full time, sideline. Fabrics, outfit 
free. Bostonian, 89 Bickford, Dept. B-17, Boston 30, 


























HELP WANTED—FEMALE 


Tremendous Profits Selling Sunshine Cards, America’s 
most distinctive Greeting Card Line. Amazing values, 
21 Everyday Cards with lined envelopes, Bonnie Notes, 
Clever Comics Assortment, Gift Wraps, Stationery, Nap- 
kins, plus many more top items. Act now! Write for 
a tg Kit on Approval. Sunshine Art Studios, Dept. 

PF-1, 115 Fulton Street. New York 8, N. Y. 


Free Trial Offer—Anyone can make Easy spare time 
eash! Free Book tells how. Plastic Novelties, Bargain 
Greeting Card Assortments, Unusual Imprinted Station- 
ery, Napkins, Gifts and Gadgets. Samples on Approval. 
Big Line. (Clubs, etc., write for fund raisers’ plan.) 
Beacon Greetings, 321-¥Y Washington St., Newark 2, 
New Jersey. 


Women Who Can Sew and Alter dresses, make extra 
money part time taking orders for big manufacturer. All 
sizes. Amazing values. Everything furnished. Harford 
Frocks, Dept. D-235, Cincinnati 25, Ohio. 

Absolutely Free! Big package actual sample fabrics 
and style presentation of dresses, lingerie, hosiery, etc. 
_ orders. Commissions me. Send no money. Melville 

, Dept. 7030, Cincinnati 25, Ohio. 

“Heed Extra Cash?—Get it a Blair's unusual line 
of household and food.products. Every housewife a pros- 
pect. Send for samples Free. Write Blair, Dept. 
27GAl1, Lynchburg, Virginia. 
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OST of the farm people who at- 
tended the second national con- 
vention of the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation to be held in the 
South had a good time at Dallas, Tex. 
But the black newspaper headlines 
telling about Korea and Lake Success 
jerked worried frowns over their 
faces. All the speakers hammered 
home the same message — Senator 
Allen J. Ellender of Louisiana, “These 
are grave days”; Congressman W. R. 
Poage of Texas, “These are somber 
times”; James B. Carey of the CIO, 
“The most critical time in the history 
of our country.” 

Farm Bureau President Allan B. 
Kline cheered the folks up when he 
said, “At present, we are the largest 
and most powerful farm organization 
in the world (1,449,715 families). 
But,” he cautioned, “we must always 
truly reflect the wishes of the peo- 
ple.” Kline also gave the delegates a 
laugh by putting on a pair of cowboy 
boots. He and Vice President Romeo 
Short of Arkansas also got 10-gallon 
Texas hats. 

But the main item of business for 
the delegates was the resolutions. In 
their yearly resolutions, the organiza- 
tion lays down the policies for the 
coming year. The reading and pass- 
ing of resolutions was rushed along 
so as to pass them on to President 
Truman and his advisers who, at that 
time, were debating what to do about 
declaring a national emergency. 

The first resolution passed was 
against price and wage controls. 
“Controls interfere with production, 
impair the flexibility of our economy, 
reduce our capacity to expand out- 
put, require huge administrative 
staffs, and invite black markets,” the 
resolution said. 

Right behind that came a demand 
that the Federal Government get on 








PIANOS AND MUSIC SUPPLIES 


Pianos — World’s Finest New and Reconditioned 
Pianos at South’s lowest prices. Thirty years experience 
as Piano Technician and buyer. Direct factory repre- 
sentative. Order here and save the difference. Uncondl- 
tionally guaranteed rebuilt pianos, mostly $149.00 to 
$198.00 on easy terms. For photographs and details write 
to Raiford’s Piano Exchange Market, P. O. Box 298, 
Tuscaloosa, Alabama. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
EARN WHILE YOU LEARN 
Day or Night Classes 
Thorough Courses in: Automobile Mechanics, Diesel 
Mechanics, Motor Tune-Up, Auto Body and Fender, 
Welding, Refrigeration, Radio, Etc. Living accom- 
modations. Draw $210 to $290 per month while in 
school. Fully Accredited to Train Veterans. 
Thirty-Two Years’ Experience Training Men. 
NASHVILLE TECHNICAL COLLEGE 
Dept. 241, ¥.M.C.A. Bldg. 
NASHVILLE 3 TENNESSEE 


“How to Break and Train Horses’’ — A book every 
farmer and horseman should have. It is free: no obliga- 
tion. Simply address Beery School of Horsemanship, 
Dept. 31, Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 











Sell—Finest Nylon Hosiery, insured against every- 
thing, snags, runs, holes. Demonstration kit free to you 
with actual sample stocking. American Mills, Dept. 384, 
Indianapoll 8. 





PATENTS—INVENTIONS 


Inventors: Learn how to protect your invention. Un- 
less the inventor is familiar with patent matter, he 
should engage a competent registered patent attorney or 
agent to represent him. We are registered to practice 
before the U. S. Patent Office and prepared to serve you 
in handling your patent matters. “‘Patent Guide for the 
Inventor’ coptaining detailed information concerning 
Datent protection and procedure with ‘‘Record of Inven- 
tion’’ form will be forwarded to yee upon request—with- 
out oe. Clarence A. O’Brien & Harvey Jacobson, 

ed Patent Attorneys, 127-A District National 
B iding. Washington, D. C. 

Inventors—If you believe that you have an invention, 
od shou out how to protect it. The firm of Mc- 

jorrow. an & Davidson is qualified to take the 
necessary — for you. Send for copy of our Patent 
Booklet eo 3 Protect Your Invention’’ and —_——- 
a Record’’\f No obligation. McMorrow, 


‘orm. Berm 
& Davidson, gistered sent Attorneys, 1077 Victor 
nae Washington 1, D. C. 
write for informati 
exolaining th the bos Fak, obligation, id take to secure a Patent 
Randolph, Reglatered Patent 
, 229 Bidg., Washington 1, D. C. 
Bure to Write Your Name and ‘Address Plainly 














Be 
when you order from our advertisers. 





Make Up to $35-$45 Week as a Trained Practical 
Nurse! Learn quickly at home. Booklet free. Chicago 
School of Nursing, Dept. F-12, Chicago. 


SERVICES AND SUPPLIES 
Save money on Army, Navy and Factory Surplus. Write 
today for new 60-page illustrated Catalog. Tennusa Sales 
Co., Dept. AG, 1451 Market, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Reconditioned Typewriter Bargains. Free Catalog. 
Dixie Service, King, North Carolina. 


TOBACCO 


vosteata — Guaranteed Tennessee's 28-Inch Sweet, 
Juicy Redleaf Chewing, not lugs, 10 pounds $3.50. Fine 
Smoking $3.00. Pipe free. Ernest Jolley, Dresden, 
Tennessee. 

Postpaid—Extra fine scraps from best grades of Chew- 
ing and Smoking—5 Pounds, $1.10; 10, $2.00; 20, $3.75. 
Wholesale Tobacco Company, Dresden, Tennessee. 


WANTED TO BUY 

Old Money Wanted. Will pay Fifty Dollars for Nickel 
of 1913 with Liberty Head (no Buffalo). I pay cash 
premiums for all rare coins. Send 4c for Large Coin 
Folder. May mean much profit to you. B. Max Mehl, 
645 Mehl Bidg., Fort Worth, Texas. 

Highest Cash Paid for Old, Broken Jewelry, Gold 
Teeth, Watches, Silverware, Diamonds, Spectacles. Free 
information. Satisfaction guaranteed. Government 
} ny Rose Smelting Company, 29-PF East Madison, 

cago. 


























arm Bureau Resolutions 


a “pay-as-you-go” basis—“all expendi- 
tures be reduced to a minimum con- 
sistent with world affairs and all non- 
essential federal expenditures be 
eliminated.” The delegates declared 
this was “a fundamental step to pre- 
vent the expanded defense program 
from touching off a runaway infla- 
tion.” This resolution passed quickly 
even though it was pointed out that 
this recommendation included “all 
phases of agricultural appropriations 
and spending.” 

Resolutions were passed on every- 
thing from international ‘relations to 
rural churches. Specifically, the Farm 


Visits With Farm Folks 
(Continued from page 8) 


he thought more would try it in 
1951. He thinks the method will 
work fine if sprayers can be handled 
to get the material all over the cotton. 

Mr. Swan says he tells his folks to 
start poisoning before they think they 
ought to and to keep on poisoning 
after they think it’s too late. One 
Peach County grower, Joe Bassett, 
with 184 acres in cotton, got around 
1% bales per acre. He started poison- 
ing about the time first squares were 
forming and poisoned until nearly up 
to time he started picking. 


C. A. Vinson, who was top man in 
the 5-acre cotton contest in the vicin- 
ity of Ft. Valley and third in all 
Southwest Georgia, made nearly 8% 
bales. He began poisoning June 5, 
poisoning 12 times through Aug. 5. 


We're finding that rescue grass 
is being tried on quite a few farms. 
E. H. Cabaniss, Master Farmer of 
Oglethorpe County, Ga., for exam- 
ple, planted 150 pounds last fall. 
The Wiregrass Substation at Head- 
land, Ala., got its first season’s re- 
sults in the spring of 1950 and was 
rather pleased. The Georgia Experi- 
ment Station says it “has some prom- 
ise as a volunteering winter grass.” 


Westover and Chelsea communi- 
ties in Shelby County, Ala., organ- 
ized a fine program for giving Christ- 
mas baskets to needy. Churches, 
civic clubs, fraternal orders, and the 
game reserve contributed $335. With 
this money, baskets of fruits, nuts, 
and Christmas goodies were made up 
to take to needy families in the area. 
A total of 122 homes, where there 
were shut-ins, aged, widows, and 
others needing help, received these 
gifts from their neighbors and 
friends. 


When the State Association of 
Soil Conservation District Super- 
visors met in Atlanta, Ga., President 
W. F. Hall could point with special 
pride to two new books. Georgia 
schools are now using them to teach 
boys and girls why our soils must be 
saved and built up. “Conserving 
Our Soil Resources” (Turner E. 
Smith & Co., Atlanta), written by 
Paul W, Chapman, Frank W. Fitch, 
Jr., and C, L. Veatch, is being used 
effectively in high schools. “Our 
Daily Bread” (The Interstate, Dan- 


Bureau came out against a federal 
sales tax, an excess profits tax of the 
World War II type, and universal 
military training. They advocated 
“personal income tax as the major 
source of federal revenue; a positive 
program for collective security to re- 
place any tendency toward world ap- 
peasement; expansion of the Point IV 
Program to aid underdeveloped coun- 
tries; a longer work week; corrective 
legislation for work stoppages in la- 
bor disputes; more medical, dental, 
hospital, nursing, and public health 
care in rural areas,” among various 
other things. 


ville, Ill.) was written by Miss Susan 
Myrick for third graders. “A Teach- 
er’s Guidebook” may be had for use 
in teaching the book for older stu- 
dents. Both books ought to be very 
effective for the age groups for which 
they are written. 

Results from the national SCDS§i 
Yneeting in Atlanta early last year are 
still being felt. Along the Central 
of Georgia from Atlanta to Ft. Valley 
and route of one of the tours, 62 
Yankees have bought farms since 
March 1, says “Tap” Bennett. Some 
never went back north until they got 
a farm of their own. 


Can You Answer? 


HAT does it take to get high 
corn yields? Page 15. 


What is the new method of con- 
trolling insects with fertilizers? 
Page 25. 


Why is it so important for live- 
stock farmers to grow some hay and 
grain? Page 16, 22. ; 

How much will the new social se- 
curity program cost you as a farm 
operator? Page 83. 

How much does it cost to set up a 
post-treating plant? Page 76. 

In the Williams family three-way 
dairying partnership, what are the 
duties of each partner? Page 84. 


What is the new potato variety 
resistant to late blight? Page 82. 


How does H. I. West control ne- 
matodes? Page 78. 


Who is the 1950 “Man of the Year” 
in your state? Page 19. 


Coming Events 


Cottage Cheese Short Course, Univer- 
sity of Georgia, Athens, Jan. 16 and 17. 

National Cotton Council, annual 
meeting, Biloxi, Miss., Jan. 22-24. 

Dairy Farm Short Course, University 
of Georgia, Athens, Jan. 24 and 25. 
- roa State Fair, Tampa, Jan. 30- 

eb. 

Association of Southern Agricultural 
Workers, Memphis, Tenn., Feb. 5, 6, 7. 

National Agricultural Aviation Con- 
ference, Memphis, Tenn., Feb. 19-20. 

Alabama Fat Stock Shows and Sales, 
Montgomery, March 19-21; Molt 
April 3 and 4; Decatur, April 5 and 6; 
Dothan, April 10 and 11; Selma, A 
12 and 13; Gadsden, April 19 and 20; 
and Birmingham, May 8 and 4. 

New moon, Jan. 7; full, Jan. 22. 
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Tip of the Tongue 


ZZ The voice of 
FS 


é @ Ur. Poe for peace 
p @ should continue 
= $ that we may join 
% * him and accom- 


plish the greatest mission among men 
—“Peace.” T. J. Troublefield, Sr. 
Cherokee County, S. C. 


Please have more 
articles on books, 
new and old, like 
the article in March 
1950, “Find New 
Friends in Books,” 
by Avis Akers. All of your covers are 
beautiful, but could we have more 
covers of flowers and birds? 

Henry P. Lyle, 
Morgan County, Ala. 
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ANNO M2. 


I am what you call an old timer as 

a reader of your fine farm magazine. 

My, my, how it has grown in the last 

30 years. Many thanks for the beau- 

tiful cover for November. You have 
our future expressed in it. 

J. H. Johnson, 

Gwinnett County, Ga. 


Mr. Johnson served more than 30 
years as director of the Alabama Boys 
Industrial School near Birmingham. 
He educated himself after he was a 
grown young man. 


A Missing Verse 
I was particularly glad to see that 
favorité poem, “To a Waterfowl,” in 
the November issue. I remember 
committing it to memory in grammar 
school. But isn’t the second verse 
missing in your version? I recall the 
verse like this: 
“Vainly the fowler’s eye 
Might mark thy distant flight to 
do thee wrong, 
As, darkly seen against the crimson 
sky, 
Thy figure floats along.” 
Last week at a DAR meeting I 


The MALL BOX 


presented Dr. Poe’s fine article on 


the UN flag. Mrs. John P. Duncan, 


Brooks County, Ga. 


Yes, the second verse of William 
Cullen Bryant’s poem was omitted be- 
cause of space problems. Mr. and 
Mrs. Duncan were named as one of 
Georgia’s Master Farm Families in 
1937. 


Pasture Prophet in 1917 


I have before me now a 1917 issue 
dated Saturday, March 3. And it’s 
worth reading, especially the article, 
“Pasture Problems,” by Dr. Tait But- 
ler on page 3. I expect to look fur- 
ther back in my files for copies sev- 
eral years older. I have back to 1914 
in my file. M. S. Pearson, 

Monroe County, Ala. 


Dr. Butler said, in essence: We 
need pasture plants that will provide 
earlier and later grazing than will 
Bermuda and lespedeza. He recom- 
mended bur clover, white clover, hop 
clover, Carolina clover, red .clover, 
orchardgrass, oat grass, meadow fes- 
cue, and Dallis grass. Sound old- 
fashioned? 


Liked November Poems 

I was particularly interested in the 
poems that you included in the No- 
vember issue. There was “The Man 
With the Hoe,” and in the back, the 
article by Mr. Babson in complete 
fulfillment of the prophecy found in 
“The Man With the Hoe.” 


Radio, television, and almost all 


Make Machinery Repairs Now 


By William G. Mitchell 


7" junk your old machines just 
because they’ve had years of use. 
Some repair work. and new parts may 
make them work smoothly again. And 
since military needs may be taking a 
lot of raw materials ordinarily used 
for farm machinery, it may be much 
harder to buy new equipment. Now, 
before spring rush gets under way, is 
the time to get all necessary ordinary 
repairs made. 

Machines such as combines, mow- 
ers, binders, manure spreaders, lime 
spreaders, grain drills, hammer mills, 

; hay balers, and harrows are easily re- 
paired at home if you have basic farm 
shop tools. If you have a small farm- 
type arc welder or acetylene welding 
equipment, you can repair practically 
anything. If you do not own welding 
equipment, your local garageman or 
a shop owner can be hired 

ply. 

The first step in repairing any farm 
machine is to become thoroughly 

iar with its parts. Do this by 
studying the instruction book fur- 


nished with the machine when it was 
new, studying the machine itself as 
you go. Maybe your local dealer can 
supply you with one of the books if 
you have lost yours. In fact, your 
dealer can be a great help in giving 
advice and supplying new parts for 
your repair work. 

As you go over the machine, note 
what needs to be done to put it in 
working order. List new parts need- 
ed and order them. Any part that 
can be repaired should not be re- 
newed, since this usually runs repair 
costs too high. 

Now you are ready to start the 
actual work. In-general, the following 
instructions will apply to almost any 
farm machine, including those al- 
ready mentioned: 

1. Begin with the frame of your 
machine. Be sure it is not twisted, 
broken, or sprung out of line. Check 
all bolts. Make sure the frame is 
properly aligned. If it isn’t, the ma- 
chine cannot work right. This is espe- 
cially true of combines and binders. 


publications whoop up this worthless 
stuff that keeps people’s minds from 
really functioning. I sometimes won- 
der if they think the people’s minds 
are nothing but receptacles of filth. 
Then along comes your magazine 
with worth-while articles, articles 
that contain value in every line. I am 
certain I can see God working with 
you in your publication. 
Phillip W. Gooch, 
Talladega County, Ala. 


Why Pass Up the Best? 


Up in the northeast, they eat about 
150 pounds of Irish potatoes per per- 
son per year— and about 3 pounds of 
sweet potatoes, or 1/50 as much. 

Even down here 





S&S Oy in the South, 
S WY traditional land 


of “possum and 
taters,” we eat 
about 80 pounds 
of Irish potatoes 
a year and a little over 20 pounds 
of sweets. 

Why hasn’t this good Southern 
crop a market like its “Irish” cousin? 

The sweet potato, weight for 
weight, contains half as much more 
fuel value than the white; 10 times 
as much Vitamin A; 2% times as 
much Vitamin C. Six ounces of sweet 
potato will supply the full daily 
needs of both these important vita- 
mins if properly cooked (in the jack- 
ets and served immediately). This is 
dighly significant, more so in winter, 
when fresh vegetables may be scarce, 
and in the cities where they are too 
expensive for the poor man. 

So, let’s sell sweet potatoes. 

K. W. Grimley, 
Alabama Tuberculosis Association. 


2. Next repair the machine’s run- 
ning gear. Make sure wheel bearings 
are not too badly worn. Weld and 
straighten broken or warped wheels. 
Replace them if necessary. Fix or re- 
place flat tires if the machine is 
mounted on rubber. Straighten all 
the bent axles. 

3. Now inspect the sheet metal 
parts of your machine. These parts 
are subject to vibration and may be in 
bad shape. New panels or sections can 
be bought from the manufacturer. Or 
you can form a panel from a sheet 
of metal of the same gauge if the old 
one cannot be repaired by welding. 
Fasten all braces securely to sheet 
metal parts. Replace or tighten all 
rivets, bolts, and screws. 

If your machine has wooden parts, 
these should be carefully checked. 
Replace them if they are rotten, 
weakened by insects, or if bolt holes 
are enlarged from wear. Usually they 
can be copied on the farm if you have 
the right tools. It would be well to 
use the same kind of wood and to 
make the new part the same size and 
shape as the old. 


Editor's Note.—Next month’s article 
by Mr. Mitchell will deal with the work- 
ing parts of a farm machine. 
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Get Positive 


Meat Protection 
with the 


Chambers Method! 


Now you can forget the danger of 
losing meat from skippers and ham 
mites. The CHAMBERS method, cor- 
rectly followed, puts an end to these 
costly meat destroyers forever. 


THIS IS THE CHAMBERS METHOD 


Treat your meat liberally with Chambers Improved 
Anti-Skipper Compound after meat has been cured. 
Then check regularly every four weeks. Moisture 
may carry away some of the Anti-Skipper 
Compound. Cracks which sometimes develop in 
cured meat will also leave a place for skippers to 
prea king. N lly, one applicati ree 

cannot give lasting protection when such 
conditions exist. But by checking, you can di e 

these unguarded places and re-seal them with 
Chambers Improved Anti-Skipper Compound 











ag skipper or ham mite damage. Just follow 
this Chambers thod, using Chambers Improved 
Anti-Skipper C d as ded every four to 





eight weeks, and you can be positive that your 
meat is perfectly protected against skippers and 
ham mite damage. This year, 
don’t let skippers rob you of valu- 
able meat. Follow the Chambers 
Method and be sure. Chambers 
Improved Anti-Skipper Compound, 
containing Pyrenone* is sold on a 





* REGISTERED TRADE MARK OF U. S. 
INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS, INC. S 


Chambers’ 


Improved Anti-Skipper Compound 
” ” “ie Temmenee ee 


THE BLOOMFIELD SILO 


=< Long a favorite 
aie in the South. 
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The result of 41 
years experience in 
silo manufacture 
and construction. 
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Now available 
| from our new plant 
r +Q located on U. S. 64 
Fan Fe ‘tha between Manteagle 

as and Sewanee. 


CONCRETE SILO COMPANY 
Write us at Monteagle, Tenn., P. 0. Box 13 
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among horses, mules, 
cattle, sheep and dogs 
call for treatment with 
SPOHN’S COM. 
POUND. A stimulat- 
ing expectorant. Acts on throat and bron- 
chial tubes to hasten relief. Used by world- 
famous horsemen for 55 years. At dru 
stores or direct, postage id—75c ond 
$1.50. Spohn Medical Co., Goshen, Ind. 
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“The Whip of Necessity” Drove Him 


to World Fame and Service 


Edgar S. McFadden breast deep in one of his rust- 
resistant Hope wheats. Alongside (to right) another 
variety is broken down by typical rust destruction. 


e ET us now praise famous men,” urges an 
; ancient Scripture. And it is still a noble 
thing to do. To praise worthy men and 
women in all walks of life is not only a duty—it is a 
happy privilege. Emerson expressed one of human- 
ity’s finest traits when he wrote: 

“He who gives us better homes, better books, better 
tools, a fairer outlook, and a wider hope—him will we 
crown with laurel.” 

Every year since 1936 The Progressive Farmer 
has had the privilege of honoring such men. And 
our award for 1950 will add further prestige and 
luster to this list. 


Especially should the story of Dr. Edgar S. Mc- 
Fadden be an inspiration to every ambitious and 
aspiring poor boy on a Southern farm. Because I 
myself grew up on a small Southern cotton farm in 
the days of 5-cent cotton and almost universal rural 
poverty, I find especial pleasure in honoring men 
like Dr. McFadden. For he “came up the hard 
way.” He graduated from “the University of Hard 
Knocks” before he graduated from an agricultural 
college. Woodrow Wilson once made a challenging 
address to a school patronized almost entirely by 
rich men’s sons, saying to them in substance: 

“Young gentlemen, I am sorry for you. Life has been 


too easy for you. You have not had to struggle with 
adversity. In the race for success you will = passed 
peed ay eaftse Beant ee A pmaedlgey 
are but who has one great advantage over you. He 
has had the Whip of Necessity laid on his bare back.” 


His Long, Hard Struggle 


Young Ed McFadden had the whip of necessity 
laid on his bare back, He was born in a South 
Dakota “claim shanty” in a blinding blizzard Feb. 
8, 1891 and cradled in a bin of seed wheet. As 
A. W. Erickson tells us in his McFadden’s Hope: 

“In the fall of 1908 when he was 12 years old, his 
father was gored by their herd bull, almost lost his life, 
and young Edgar had to take over and do the field work 
in the spring of 1904. That was E. S. McFadden’s first 
year of farming, and his whole wheat crop, including the 
plot of his own selection, was completely ruined by rust. 


“In 1909 Edgar’s family moved down to the “West 


Pecos Country’ in Texas w Edgar went into —. 
shi eas i in cattle ranching. owned 


Ms va however, during the 
next three summers, Edgar followed the wheat harvests 
from Texas and drifted north toward his old stomping 
ground \in South Dakota.” 


@ Every year since 1936 The Progressive Farmer has recognized some man of 


outstanding distinction as “Man of the Year in Service to Southern Agriculture” 


—this in addition to a similar award in each state. This year we recognize Edgar 


S. McFadden of Texas A. & M. College, the South’s world-famous plant breeder, and 


tell his inspiring story herewith. 


Young McFadden decided to make plant im- 
provement through crossbreeding his life work and 
entered South Dakota agricultural college. He had 
an idea he might cross a rust-resistant sort of feed 
wheat (not fit for bread) called Yaroslav emmer 
with the Marquis bread wheat, a standard spring 
wheat of the North—and so give the Marquis vari- 
ety a rust-resistant quality. J. D. Ratcliff told this 
human interest story in the Farm Journal and Read- 
er’s Digest: 


“Older men of science had said that to cross emmer 
and bread wheat could never one, because emmer 
had 28 chromosomes, bread wheat 42.. Any resulting 
progeny of such a mating would be sterile. Fortunately, 
McFadden hadn't heard of this. He asked his landlady 
if he could have a small plot of land back of the house. 
She agreed, and in the spring of 1916, he planted a row 
of emmer, a row of Marquis. 


“It was touch and go whether the mating would come 
off. Marquis flowered early, emmer late. But there was 
one very short period of overlap. It fell on the Fourth 
of july. Other students were going on a picnic. Mc- 
Fadden stayed home. With tweezers he castrated the 
emmer flowers—removing the anthers, or male parts. 
Then he dusted in pollen from the Marquis flowers and 
weeps the heads in tissue paper to prevent any acci- 
dental pollination. All that hot day he toiled. That fall 
there were a few poor-looking seeds from the matings. 

“McFadden planted his handful of shriveled, unprom- 
ising-looking seeds in the spring of 1917. Day * day 
he watered them, waited for them to come up. Obstin- 
ately, they refused. It looked as though they were ster- 
ile, valueless. Then one green sprout showed! Only 
one! That single seed, representing a cross which scien- 
tists thought could never succeed, produced 100 shriv- 
eled kernels. These went into the ground in the ° goer 
of 1918. On this slender thread hung the lives of mil- 
lions of human beings—who are eating today because 
that seed sprouted. Grandchildren of that one seed are 
today growing on an estimated 15 million acres of U. S. 
and Canadian farmland~—a wheat field larger than 
Switzerland.” 


“Bread to a Hungry World’’ 


McFadden called his new wheat Hope. . . .“It was 
resistant not only to stem rust, but to leaf rust and 
five other major wheat diseases. . . . It contained 
42 chromosomes, the same number contained by all 
bread wheats so breeders could easily cross it with 
high-yield wheats. . . . Just as World War II started, 
a host of Hope derivatives—grandchildren of Mc- 
Fadden’s original cross—began hitting the market. 
One variety, Austin, was planted on a million acres 
in Texas, much of it on land that could never pro- 
duce wheat before because of rust. Another Hope 


derivative took over almost the entire California - 


Wheat Belt. . . . $400 million is a conservative fig- 
ure for savings during the war years. For all the 
millions of dollars he has put in the pockets of farm- 
ers, McFadden has profited not a penny.” He gave 
his discoveries to farmers and humanity. 

In 1946 Reader’s Digest announced: “For his ex- 
ceptionally meritorious contribution to public wel- 


lf breucdy President and Editor. 





fare, Edgar S. McFadden has received from 
Reader’s Digest a Distinguished Service Award 
$2,500.” The American Agricultural Editors Ag 
ciation gave him its award “For Distinguished $¢ 
ice to American Farming.” But perhaps 
touched him most was a stone marker erected) 
boyhood neighbors near his birthplace reading 


EDGAR S. McFADDEN 

This son of humble Christian parents was 
Feb. 3, 1891 in Webster Township, Day Co 
S. D. ... Here through his intelligent and uni 
effort, under providential guidance without reg 
for personal gain, he produced a parent wheatst 
now used by plant breeders the world over, 
parent wheat gave birth to and is the foundation 
all rust- and disease-resistant wheats. . . . Thus’ 
provided a bounteous harvest for his fellow farm 
while to a hungry world he gave bread. 


“Still Achieving, Still Pursuing” 


The story of McFadden’s long and uphill 
with wheat rust is so fascinating that it tends 
overshadow other equally great achievements. 


After 30 years of research he was finally ab 
demonstrate that our common wheat arose as @ 
sult of a natural cross between two wild grasse 
southwestern Asia. As he says, the scientists of 
world, especially the biologists, consider this] 
most monumental achievement. He is now wo 
primarily on the problem of transferring dis 
resistance and other desirable characters to our 
mon wheats from the near and distant wild 
tives of wheat he discovered. He is doing this 
means of a new method of ‘breeding—pioneer work 
of a fundamental nature that, he says with the 
patient assurance of the able scientist, “should ult- 
mately bring some very practical results within the 
next 20 to 30 years.” Other fine work goes on. 

Recently McFadden has 1) introduced a new 
variety of flax that promises to extend the Texas 
winter flax belt another 100 miles farther north . .. 
2) a new variety of barley that is resistant to the 
four most destructive barley diseases in the Gul 





Coast area . . . and 8) a new variety of wheat t0 
meet the special needs southern Texas has to offer. 


We salute E. 8S. McFadden as one of the mo# 
distinguished men yet to receive our laurel wreath 
as “Man of the Year in Service to Southern Agr 
culture.” His example should fire many a disadvaw 
taged farm boy with new ambition and aspiration 
His work should give many a farmer and farmef! 
wife a new appreciation of the patient toils 4 
struggles of American farm scientists who work nl 
for their own gain, but for the welfare of mankind 
Hats off to E. S. McFadden and all like him—anl 
may their tribe increase! 
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Allis-Chalmers’ latest 


the iV’ the 
A with 2-bottom mounted plow .. . D with new 3-bottom mounted plow 


Here they are — the popular WD Tractor and its close-coupled 
Sees-bottom plow—and the new CA Tractor stepping out with its Both have Power Shift Wheel Spacing that instantly adjusts 
companion two-bottom plow. rear wheel width by engine power. 


the Booster increases weight on drive wheels to match the load. 


In keeping with Allis-Chalmers policy, our power rating of 
these tractors is conservative. In extreme conditions, no, but in 
average soils, yes, they will handle these plow loads. 


Both have Two-Clutch Power Control (standard on WD, 
optional on CA). An auxiliary hand clutch halts forward travel 
without interrupting the power flow to power take-off machines. 
Both tractors are equipped with a Hydraulic Traction Booster 


Stop at your Allis-Chalmers dealer’s soon for a look at the out- 
that makes possible more actual drawbar pull. Automatically, 


standing farm tractors of their time. 


* * * 


Both the new Model CA and the WD have a TO BETTER LIVING 


4-speed transmission, built-in hydraulic control 


system for implements, hydraulic shock-ab- TO BETTER FARMING LLIS: CHa LMERS 
sorber seat, low-pitch muffler, power take-off, 
drive pulley, lights, battery, starter. TO MORE PROFIT TRACTOR DIVISION + MILWAUKEE 1, U.S.A. 


TUNE IN The NATIONAL FARM and HOME HOUR e Every Saturday ¢« NBC 
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BEGIN WITH 


VC 
FERTILIZERS 


Your yields and profits depend on your soil. 
Start now to give your soil extra crop-producing 
power. Place your order for V-C Fertilizers for 
every crop you grow. These better fertilizers will 
help to make 1951 your farm’s best year! 


SEE YOUR AGENT TODAY! 


Present conditions indicate a big demand for V-C Fertilizers this 
year. See your V-C Agent today! Give him your order and tell 
him you want your V-C Fertilizers just as soon as shipment can 
be made. V-C Fertilizers are in excellent mechanical condition— 
mealy, loose and dry—and they stay that way in all kinds of 
weather. It’s easy to store your V-C Fertilizers on a floor or plat- 
form in a dry, weather-proof building. It pays to have your V-C 
Fertilizers on hand at planting time! 

VIRGINIA-CAROLINA CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Richmond, Va, * Norfolk, Va. * Greensboro, N.C. © Wilmington, N.C. » Columbia, S.C. » Atlanta, Ga. 


Savannah, Ga. « Montgomery, Ala. ¢ Birmingham, Ala. * Jackson, Miss. « Memphis, Tenn. * Shreveport,La. 
Oriando,Fia. © Baltimore,Md. © Carteret,W.J. © E.St. Louis, iil. ¢ Cincinnati,O. © Dubuque, la, 
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V-C Fertilizers are produced in various analyses so that there is 
a V-C Fertilizer for every crop on every soil. Each V-C Fertilizer 
is a rich, mellow blend of better plant foods; properly-balanced to 
supply the needs of the crop for which it is recommended. For 
instance, V-C Corn Fertilizer contains the plant food elements that 
corn needs to make vigorous growth, develop strong, sturdy stalks, 
healthy, deep-green foliage, and big ears loaded with better grain. 
Tell your V-C Agent you want the right V-C Fertilizer for each crop 
you grow. See what a big difference these better fertilizers make in 


your yields and your profits! 


Use V-C Fertilizers to grow better croj 
Use reliable, dependable Black Leaf 
products to protect your crops, anim 
and poultry from pests which destroy 
your profits. Black Leaf pest control 
products have been used by farmers 
two generations. Look for the famous 
Black Leaf on the package when you 
buy sprays or dusts. 








